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PROCEEDINGS. 


OPENING  SESSION—  SATURDAY  EVENING. 


/TAHE  National  Prison  Association  of  the  United  States  held 
its  Twenty-eighth  Annual  Congress  for  the  year  1899 
in  the  city  of  Hartford,  Connecticut,  and  assembled  in  Unity 
Hall,  Saturday,  September  23d,  at  8  o'clock  p.  M. 

Mr.  E.  C.  FRISBIE,  a  member  of  the  board  of  directors  of 
the  Connecticut  State  Prison  and  Chairman  of  the  Local  Com- 
mittee of  Arrangement,  called  the  Congress  to  order.  Rev. 
H.  H.  KELSEY,  pastor  of  the  Fourth  Congregational  Church 
of  Hartford,  offered  prayer;  after  which,  Mr.  FRISBIE  said: 

Connecticut  has  had  fifty-eight  governors.  The  first 
was  John  Haynes,  of  Hartford,  elected  in  1639.  If  you  will 
visit  our  Capitol  you  will  find  in  the  state  library  the  portraits 
of  many  of  them.  The  second  in  the  line  of  portraits  is  that 
of  Fitz  John  Winthrop,  of  New  London,  governor  from  1698 
to  1708.  Many  people  think  that  our  present  governor's 
features  resemble  those  of  Governor  Winthrop.  We  do  not 
think  that  Governor  Lounsbury  will  sit  for  his  portrait  clad 
in  armor  like  Governor  Winthrop.  Our  governor's  friends 
believe  they  have  in  him  a  man  incapable  of  being  swerved 
from  his  sense  of  truth  and  righteousness,  that  he  is  a  large 
and  liberal  thinker  and  a  broad-minded  governor.  His  speech, 
they  are  sure,  will  proclaim  his  title  to  these  claims.  I  hope 
it  will  bring  you  to  a  realizing  sense  that  you  are  in  the  land 
of  steady  habits.  I  present  to  you  his  Excellency,  Governor 
George  E.  Lounsbury. 
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GOVERNOR  LOUNSBURY'S  ADDRESS. 

Governor  LOUNSBURY  was  cordially  received,  and  gave  a 
welcome  to  the  Association,  saying: 

I  do  not  propose  tonight  to  enter  into  any  elaborate 
discussion  of  the  relations  which  exist  between  the  state  and 
its  criminal  classes,  or  to  add  any  essay  on  penology  to  the 
few  words  of  welcome  and  of  greeting  which  it  is  my  duty 
and  my  pleasure,  as  the  representative  of  the  state  of  Con- 
necticut, to  speak  to  the  delegates  of  this  convention.  The 
discussion  of  these  relations  is  rather  for  you  who  have  brought 
honest  and  intelligent  thought  to  a  life  study  of  this  subject, 
or  for  you  who  in  your  life  work  have  stood  between  these 
criminal  classes  and  the  state.  It  is  for  the  state  to  express 
its  appreciation  of  the  nobility  of  your  work  and  to  welcome 
you  the  more  cordially  because  in  this  field  of  reform  the  situ- 
ation is  so  beset  with  difficulty  and  progress  is  so  slow  that 
you  must  sometimes  feel  that  your  only  reward  is  your  faith 
in  the  future  and  your  consciousness  of  duty  well  performed. 

I  do  not  know  upon  what  lines  the  delegates  to  this  con- 
vention are  planning  their  work.  I  only  know  that  for  thirty 
years  you  have  een  holding  these  meetings,  and  that  you 
must  be  anxious  to  have  what  you  call  your  sound  conclusions 
direct  the  criminal  legislation  of  the  various  states.  But 
before  you  can  be  completely  or  highly  successful  in  this,  you 
must  plan  and  work  in  the  light  of  two  important  facts. 

The  first  of  these  facts  is  the  sentiment  of  the  people  in 
regard  to  the  primary  object  and  the  methods  of  your  work. 
In  a  matter  like  this  the  masses  care  little  for  brilliant  essays 
or  the  logical  conclusions  of  scientific  argument.  They  have 
neither  the  time  nor  the  taste  for  research  and  investigation, 
and  so  they  follow  an  intuition  which  nature  has  given  them 
and  which  the  man  of  science  is  bound  to  respect.  The  peo- 
ple are  not  taking  sides  with  that  old-fashioned  so-called  clas- 
sical school  of  penologists  who  would  use  punishment  for 
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revenge  and  as  a  means  of  expiation,  nor  with  that  new  school 
which  asserts  that  punishment  has  no  place  except  as  a  means 
for  reform. 

The  people  believe  that  the  state  exists  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  society  and  for  the  protection  of  its  loyal  and  law 
abiding  citizens,  and  they  demand  that  this  protection  shall 
be  the  primary  object  of  all  criminal  legislation.  But  the 
people  are  neither  revengeful  nor  lacking  in  wise  sympathy. 
They  are  content,  if  against  the  one  mild  offense  the  state 
protests  and  simply  requires  that  the  actual  loss  be  made 
good.  But  when  a  flagrant  act  is  repeated  again  and  again 
until  the  perpetrator  becomes  a  confirmed  criminal,  they  count 
him  as  an  enemy  who  has  declared  open  and  ceaseless  hostility 
to  the  state,  and  they  ask  that  his  power  to  disturb  shall  be 
taken  away,  and  that  his  liberty  shall  not  be  restored  until  he 
becomes  a  friend.  The  sentiment  of  the  people  in  regard  to 
confirmed  criminals  is  wiser  and  is  far  more  radical  than  the 
legislation  of  almost  any  state  in  this  Union. 

The  second  important  fact  which  you  are  to  consider  is 
this:  There  is  no  doubt  that  much  can  be  effected  in  the 
matter  of  prison  reform,  much  in  the  reformation  of  criminals, 
and  hence  much  in  protection  to  the  state,  but  every  proposed 
method  of  this  reform  must  be  viewed  in  the  light  of  its  com- 
parative cost.  The  whole  civilized  world  is  groaning  today 
under  a  burden  of  taxation  which  in  many  places  has  already 
reached  the  limit  of  human  endurance.  All  over  this  land 
there  are  cities  and  boroughs  where  the  rate  of  taxation  is  so 
high  that  if  the  property  of  its  citizens  were  invested  in 
securities  that  are  as  certain  as  the  taxes  themselves  the 
income  would  be  little  more  than  enough  to  meet  the  cost  of 
the  care  of  the  property  and  the  charges  of  the  state.  You 
cannot  expect  that  the  people  will  take  kindly  to  any  proposed 
prison  reform  that  involves  at  the  start  an  increased  expense. 
They  will  frown  upon  any  proposition  to  build  at  magnificent 
cost  a  magnificent  institution  planned  to  carry  out  the  opti- 
mistic notion  that  there  is  any  reasonable  chance  of  reform- 
ing confirmed  criminals  or  those  guilty  of  heinous  offense. 
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On  the  other  hand  they  are  just  as  strongly  opposed  to 
any  extravagance  in  the  state's  management  of  its  more  hope- 
ful criminals.  They  believe  in  a  reformatory  for  young  crim- 
inals and  those  guilty  of  mild  offense,  but  not  in  a  reformatory 
the  cost  of  whose  plant,  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  its 
inmates,  is  many  times  the  cost  of  the  average  home  plant  ot 
the  humble  and  honest  citizen.  They  believe  in  a  reforma- 
tory planned  to  give  to  its  inmates  all  the  necessities  and  the 
simpler  comforts  of  life  and  managed  by  the  kind,  strong  hand 
of  discipline,  with  this  truth  ever  kept  in  view,  that  its 
inmates  should  be  treated  as  the  servants  and  not  as  the  guests 
of  the  state. 

If  you  wish  great  and  immediate  success  in  this  matter 
of  prison  reform  you  must  work  in  the  line  of  the  settled 
convictions  of  the  people.  You  must  divide  criminals  into 
two  great  classes,  and  you  must  draw  the  dividing  line  at  just 
that  place  where  the  bright  promise  of  reform  begins.  On 
the  one  side  must  be  the  prison,  sometimes  perhaps  with  its 
scaffold,  always  with  its  unyielding  bolts  and  bars.  On  the 
other  side  must  be  the  open  fields  of  the  reformatory,  its  small 
cost,  its  simple  life,  its  strong  discipline,  and  its  unguarded 
walls. 

Only  one  word  more.  Even  if  you  believe  that  every 
criminal  is  a  fit  subject  for  reformatory  methods,  even  if  to 
your  vision  the  whole  sea  of  crime  is  filled  with  drowning 
men  that  might  be  saved,  when  time  and  strength  and  means 
are  limited,  it  is  wisest  and  best  to  save  those  who  are  nearest 
the  shore. 

Mr.  FRISBIE,  in  introducing  Mayor  PRESTON,  said:  The 
town  of  Hartford  was  founded  in  the  year  1635,  and  on  May 
29,  178^,  the  General  Assembly  granted  a  charter  incorpora- 
ting, the  city  of  Hartford.  From  that  time  to  the  present  we 
have  had  thirty  mayors,  all  of  them  of  sterling  integrity. 
Many  of  them  have  attained  national  prominence. 

None  among  them,  however,  has  ever  possessed  a  repu- 
tation for  more  geniality  and  cordiality  than  our  present  mayor. 
I  am  sure  his  address  will  be  characteristic  of  him,  full  of 
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good  nature,  and  that  when  he  has  extended  to  you  the  'free- 
dom of  the  city  you  will  feel  that  you  are  members  of  our 
family  and  entirely  at  home.  I  take  great  pleasure  in  present- 
ing to  you  his  Honor,  Mayor  MILES  B.  PRESTON. 

MAYOR  PRESTON'S  WELCOME. 

Mayor  PRESTON,  in  addressing  to  the  Congress  words 
of  welcome  in  behalf  of  the  city  of  Hartford,  said  :  It  is 
my  privilege  to  meet  and  greet  you  this  evening  and  to  extend 
to  you  in  behalf  of  my  fellow  citizens  a  cordial  welcome  to 
our  city.  We  are  honored  by  your  meeting  here  and  have  a 
genuine  interest  in  the  work  which  engages  your  attention, 
and  I  am  impressed  to  say  that  an  association  whose  member- 
ship possessing  experience  in  the  practical  side,  and  manifest- 
ing so  conspicuously  in  appearance  and  bearing  that  high 
character  and  excellence  are  also  brought  to  this  work,  may 
be  expected  to  bring  forth  as  the  result  of  their  deliberation 
much  that  shall  be  of  good  to  their  fellow  man  whether  he  be 
in  prison  or  not.  The  subjects  you  discuss  and  the  plans  you 
are  to  consider  are,  to  my  thinking,  of  vital  importance  to 
all  people. 

In  this  last  decade  of  the  present  century,  comparing  our 
prisons  with  those  of  the  corresponding  decade  in  the  last 
century,  and  contrasting  the  penalties  for  offenses  against  the 
law  today  with  the  penalties  inflicted  for  like  offenses  at  that 
time,  the  inference  might  be  taken  that  but  little  was  left  for 
us  to  do  in  ameliorating  the  condition  of  prisoners  lest  we 
approach  the  extreme  where  punishment  is  eliminated,  and 
detention  made  agreeable.  But  contrasting  the  caverns  of  the 
old  copper  mine  at  Newgate,  once  used  for  a  prison  in  this 
state,  with  the  institution  of  today  in  Wethersfield,  does  not 
make  the  prison  of  today  less  a  prison  and  place  of  punish- 
ment, but  rather  demands  the  mantle  of  charity  for  the  public 
sentiment  that  in  accord  with  the  spirit  of  that  day  toward 
criminals  permitted  the  existence  of  that  awful  prison  and  sent 
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under  the  law  of  the  land,  the  flesh  and  blood  of  human  kind 
to  live  and  die  therein. 

The  law  is  served  well  today,  the  peace  preserved  and  evil 
doers  punished  by  a  far  more  merciful,  humane  and  intelligent 
treatment,  the  result  of  humane  thought  and  intelligent  con- 
sideration. And  for  this  we  owe  much  to  your  association 
whose  laudable  efforts  are  directed  toward  the  end  that  men 
who  because  of  wrong  doing  must  be  punished,  shall  be  saved, 
not  destroyed  by  imprisonment. 

it  is  with  extended  open  hands  and  responsive  hearts  that 
we  receive  you.  Our  latch  strings  are  out  to  you,  and  in 
behalf  of  my  associates  of  the  city  government  I  extend  to  you 
the  freedom  of  the  city,  desiring  that  your  stay  among  us  and 
within  the  border  of  our  municipality  may  be  productive  of 
pleasure  and  profit  to  yourselves,  and  your  meeting  bring 
benefit  and  good  to  all  men. 

FREDERICK  HOWARD  WINES,  L.L.  D.,  was  invited  to 
respond  to  these  addresses  of  welcome,  and  spoke  as  follows: 

•  RESPONSE   TO  THE  ADDRESS  OF  WELCOME  BY  FREDERICK 
HOWARD   WINES,    L.L.    D. 

These  welcomes  which  meet  us  in  the  course  of  our 
pereginations  constitute  one  of  the  bright  spots  in  the  life  of 
a  prison  reformer.  Of  all  the  wretched  fates  that  can  overtake 
any  man,  I  sometimes  think  that  possibly  the  worst  is  to  feel 
a  serious  interest  in  prisons  and  prisoners.  In  one  aspect  of 
the  case  at  least,  what  can  be  more  discouraging  than  to 
attempt  to  arouse  any  intelligent  public  interest  in  the  work 
which  we  are  doing  ?  I  do  not  know  why  we  are  doing  it.  I 
can  understand  that  prison  officials  who  attend  these  annual 
meetings  have  a  practical  motive  which  impels  them  to  come, 
namely,  the  desire  to  profit  by  a  mutual  interchange  of  experi- 
ences, to  qualify  themselves  for  the  more  efficient  discharge  of 
their  duties  and  responsibilities,  to  learn  how  to  surmount  the 
many  difficulties  which  confront  them,  and  which  no  one  but 
themselves  can  fully  realize  or  understand.  But  what  brings 
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me  here  ?  I  cannot  tell.  I  have  never  been  a  prisoner  nor  a 
prison  officer,  nor  even  an  attorney  with  a  criminal  client. 
Why  should  I  care  how  prisons  are  managed  or  what  becomes 
of  prisoners  ?  Yet  I  do,  and  I  cannot  help  it.  \Yhat  is  true 
of  me  is  true  of  many  others  in  the  audience,  which  suggests 
the  remark  that  the  vitality  of  this  association  is  a  matter  of 
perpetual  surprise  to  us  all.  The  same  men  and  women  come 
together,  year  after  year,  to  discuss  the  same  questions,  to 
thresh  over  again  the  same  old  straw,  and  yet  this  small 
group  evidently  exerts  an  influence  far  beyond  what  might  be 
expected  from  its  size,  and  in  little  more  than  twenty-five 
years  has  apparently  effected,  or  at  all  events  initiated  a  revo- 
lution in  public  sentiment  and  opinion  upon  the  prison  ques- 
tion in  the  United  States. 

The  explanation  of  this  phenomenon  seems  to  be  that 
the  new  method  of  regarding  crime  and  criminals  is  merely  a 
part  of  the  larger  movement — intellectual,  ethical  and  spiritual 
—which  has  swept  over  the  world  during  the  last  eighteen 
hundred  years,  and  which  has  been  the  especially  character- 
istic feature  of  this  closing  nineteenth  century.  Nobody 
doubts  that  there  is  such  a  movement ;  pretty  much  everyone 
understands  its  general  drift.  It  has  been  away  from  the 
primitive  habit  of  unquestioning  submission  to  authority, 
and  in  the  direction  of  freedom  of  thought.  Freedom  of 
thought  tends  to  become  the  possession  of  all  men — not,  as  of 
old,  the  exclusive  right  of  the  privileged  few.  Instead  of 
withholding  knowledge  from  the  many,  we  now  almost  force 
it  down  their  throats  ;  we  insist  upon  their  taking  it  and 
compel  them  to  give  it  to  their  children.  With  the  advance 
of  enlightenment,  superstitions  disappear.  The  mystery  of 
being  certainly  has  not  yet  been  solved,  but  at  least  we  have 
learned  that  the  processes  of  nature  are  uniform,  and  that 
every  event  has  a  natural  cause ;  that  we  can  adapt  ourselves 
to  the  so-called  laws  of  nature  and  thus  double  our  power. 
More  than  this,  we  have  come  to  recognize  the  great  truth 
that  human  nature  is  a  part  of  nature ;  that  the  unfolding  of 
human  history  is  analogous  to  the  evolution  of  vegetable  and 
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animal  life  in  general ;  that  in  the  organization  of  the  universe 
human  society  has  not  been  overlooked  nor  omitted.  To 
understand  the  individual,  therefore,  we  need  to  study  him  in 
his  relation  to  the  social  whole,  and  to  perceive  the  reaction- 
ary effect  of  his  environment  upon  his  character  and  conduct. 

The  spirit  of  the  age  is  democratic.  Equality  of  natural 
rights  has  become  a  political  axiom,  and  the  conscience  of  the 
world  fiercely  protests  against  the  unequal  distribution  ot 
opportunity.  This  is  but  the  secular  aspect  of  the  religious 
doctrine  of  the  brotherhood  of  man. 

Now  it  would  not  be  difficult,  were  there  time,  to  develop 
in  your  consciousness  the  application  of  the  intellectual  ferment 
of  modern  life  to  the  case  of  the  prisoner.  If  all  human  con- 
duct is  relative,  crime  and  the  criminal  require  to  be  considered 
in  their  relation  to  society  as  a  whole.  No  act,  not  even 
homicide,  is  criminal  in  itself.  The  criminal  is  a  social 
product,  the  ultimate  expression  of  the  measure  of  the  forces 
which  in  combination  with  each  other  have  made  him  what 
he  is.  He  is  the  exponent  of  the  natural  reaction  against 
existing  social  conditions.  It  is  the  perception  of  this  relation 
which  gives  to  this  association  its  remarkable  power  for  good. 
The  change  which  has  taken  place  in  the  conception  of  the 
criminal  has  been  accompanied  by  a  change  in  the  conception 
of  the  treatment  to  be  accorded  him.  He  must  be  treated  as  a 
man,  as  an  equal,  as  a  brother.  His  rights  must  be  recognized  ; 
the  judgment  pronounced  upon  him  must  take  into  account 
the  circumstances  and  conditions  which  created  in  him  the 
spirit  of  social  antagonism.  The  physiological  basis  of  his 
psychological  aberration  demands  recognition,  and  the  treat- 
ment indicated  is  not  destructive  but  reparatory,  and  above  all 
educational.  Our  association  has  planted  itself  upon  these 
truths.  It  has  succeeded  because  it  has  allied  itself  to  the 
forces  of  nature  and  been  carried  forward  with  their  advance. 

And  now  we  have  come  to  Connecticut,  the  "  land  of 
steady  habits,"  which,  we  trust,  does  not  imply  that  it  is  the 
land  of  fixed  and  unchangeable  ideas,  so  ultra  conservative  as 
to  be  beyond  the  pale  of  the  forward  movement  of  modern 
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thought.  We  have  come  to  Hartford,'  one  of  the  most  charm- 
ing of  American  towns,  not  large,  but  exquisite,  with  choice 
historical  associations  and  a  population  of  rare  intelligence 
and  social  culture  ;  a  town  which  is  the  abode  of  learning, 
refinement  and  piety.  We  are  grateful  for,  the  cordiality  of 
our  welcome.  I  do  not  know  that  we  can  accept  everything 
said  by  Governor  Lounsbury,  precisely  as  he  said  it.  His 
address  was  full  of  sound  common  sense,  yet  the  governor  has 
perhaps  something  still  to  learn.  We  do  not  believe  in  pun- 
ishment for  punishment's  sake.  We  do  not  believe  that  the 
criminal  necessarily  merits  any  harsher  treatment  at  the  hand 
of  society  than  is  accorded  to  the  rest  of  us.  We  believe  as 
the  governor  does,  in  "the  protection  of  society."  But  with- 
out explanation  that  phase  is  merely  a  glittering  generality. 
Society  can  only  be  protected  in  one  of  two  ways,  by  the 
destruction  of  the  criminal's  power  for  evil  or  else  by  the 
eradication  from  his  mind  of  the  disposition  to  do  wrong. 
Which  of  these  forms  of  protection  does  the  governor  mean  ? 
So  far  from  there  being  any  antagonism  between  the  reforma- 
tion of  the  prisoner  and  the  protection  of  society,  society  is 
best  protected  by  his  reformation. 

For  six  thousand  long  and  weary  years  we  have  endeavored 
by  violence  to  put  a  forcible  stop  to  crime,  but  without  avail. 
Every  time  that  we  treat  a  prisoner  otherwise  than  as  a  brother 
man,  every  time  that  we  disregard  his  natural  rights,  every 
time  that  we  do  violence  to  his  nature,  our  effort  to  stay  the 
rising  tide  of  crime  is  ipso  Jacto  defeated.  If  the  world  has 
learned  anything  it  is  that  severity  of  treatment  does  not 
,  insure  the  repression  of  crime.  If  Connecticut  has  not  learned 
that  lesson,  it  is  high  time  that  she  should.  True,  a  man 
incarcerated  in  a  cell  is  deprived  of  the  opportunity  to  do  direct 
injury  to  his  fellow  men.  Probablv  that  was  the  theory  upon 
which  Dreyfus  was  confined  on  Devil's  Island.  He  could 
there  do  no  harm  to  France.  But  look  at  the  reaction 
throughout  the  civilized  world  against  the  treatment  given 
him.  I  pronounce  no  opinion  as  to  his  guilt  or  innocence,  in 
spite  of  the  absence  of  any  evidence  of  his  guilt.  The  sole 
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point  which  I  wish  to  make  is  that  irrespective  of  his  guilt  or 
innocence,  the  severity  of  his  sufferings  has  filled  mankind 
with  horror. 

I  have  watched  with  interest  and  satisfaction  the  changes 
which  have  taken  place  in  the  Connecticut  state  prison.  But 
is  it  not  a  strange  rule  which  has  always  been  in  force  there, 
at  least  until  very  recently,  which  forbade  a  prisoner  to  look 
the  warden  or  any  officer  in  the  face?  The  prisoner  in  passing 
the  office  must  look  away,  and  if  the  warden  passed  him  the 
prisoner  must  turn  his  back  and  stand  with  folded  arms.  The 
maintenance  of  a  rule  like  that  always  made  the  impression 
on  my  mind  that  Connecticut  had  not  yet  risen  to  the  modern 
conception  of  prison  discipline  as  this  association  understands 
it.  We  believe  that  the  prisoner  has  a  right  to  look  his 
keepers  in  the  face.  We  believe  that  he  has  a  more  important 
right  still,  the  right  to  a  chance  to  reform  while  in  prison. 
Governor  Lounsbury  advocates  the  separation  of  prisoners  into 
two  groups,  those  who  can  and  those  who  cannot  be  reformed. 
How  can  we  distinguish  the  one  from  the  other  ?  I  do  not 
know  what  prisoners  are  reformable.  Whether  reformable  or 
not  they  should  be  treated  with  a  view  to  their  reformation. 
I  appeal  to  every  mother  in  the  room  tonight..  If  your  child 
were  ill,  and  you  should  send  for  the  physician,  and  he  should 
come  and  refuse  to  do  anything  for  him,  on  the  ground  that 
the  child  was  certain  to  die,  what  would  you  think  of  such 
brutality  ?  Is  a  government  any  less  brutal  which  says  to  any 
prisoner,  no  matter  how  bad  he  may  be,  "You  are  past  hope  ?" 
One  thing  I  do  know,  if  his  mental  attitude  is  one  of  hostility 
to  society,  you  cannot  change  his  mind  by  brutal  treatment. 
You  must  take  him  as  he  is,  make  him  feel  that  you  look  upon 
him  as  a  brother,  put  the  arm  of  brotherly  love  around  him  as 
a  child  of  God,  and  teach  him  that  there  is  the  same  hope  for 
him  as  for  you  or  for  me.  A  government  not  imbued  with 
this  spirit  does  not  deserve  to  be  called  a  Christian  govern- 
ment. Nothing  will  help  the  prisoner  but  the  human  touch 
of  kindness  instinct  with  divine  compassion.  It  is  in  this 
faith  that  we  come  to  you.  This  is  the  message  we  bring. 
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Our  convictions  are  the  outgrowth  of  experience ;  they  are  the 
product  of  the  truest  science  ;  they  are  the  crowning  manifes- 
tation of  the  religious  sentiment ;  they  are  sound  statesman- 
ship ;  in  a  word,  they  are  true  and  they  must  prevail. 

We  thank  the  governor  and  the  mayor  for  their  cordial 
words  of  welcome.  We  thank  the  people  of  your  city  and 
state  for  the  feeling  of  which  these  words  were  the  gracious 
expression.  We  trust  that  before  we  leave  you  we  may  have 
made  an  impression  of  sincerity  and  devotion  which  will  lead 
you  to  take  us  to  your  hearts  as  friends. 

In  the  absence  of  the  President,  Warden  R.  WT.  MC- 
CLAUGHRY, an  address  was  made  by  the  Vice  President,  Warden 
EDWARD  S.  WRIGHT,  as  follows  : 

ADDRESS   OF  WARDEN    EDWARD   S.    WRIGHT. 

Mr.  Chairman,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen  :  For  the  words 
of  greeting  extended  to  us  as  members  of  the  National  Prison 
Association  upon  this  occasion,  I  am  sure  we  all  sincerely 
thank  the  gentlemen  who  have  spoken  for  the  state  and  city. 
And  we  also  heartily  endorse  the  sentiments  expressed  by  our 
fellow  member,  Dr.  Wines,  in  his  response  on  our  behalf.  In 
their  several  addresses  the  various  speakers  have  made  clear 
to  all  the  objects  and  aims  for  which  we  are  associated. 

Many  persons,  ere  this,  have  noted  the  absence  of  our 
President,  Major  Robert  Wilson  McClaughry.  It  is  with 
sincere  regret  that  I  have  to  announce  that  he  has  advised 
me  he  cannot  be  with  us  at  the  meetings  of  this  Congress. 
He  has  recently  been  appointed  Warden  of  the  United  States 
Penitentiary,  at  Fort  Leavenworth,  Kansas,  and  finds  that 
urgent  duty  requires  his  presence  there  at  this  time,  so,  very 
reluctantly,  at  the  last  hour  he  felt  compelled  to  send  me  word 
that  he  could  not  come. 

I  saw  Major  McClaughry  about  two  months  ago.  He 
gave  me  then  an  account  of  the  progress  of  his  new  work  ;  he 
is  busy  in  the  erection  of  a  new  building  on  which  he  is 
largely  using  prison  labor  ;  also  gave  a  brief  mention  of  the 
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proposed  Federal  prison  to  be  erected  at  Atlanta,  Georgia, 
and  then  talked  of  recent  legislation  in  Louisiana  and 
Arkansas  abolishing  convict  camps,  in  every  way  evincing 
keen  pleasure  at  the  progress  made  in  the  south  since  our  last 
meeting.  I  wish,  for  your  gratification,  he  were  present  to 
interest  you  more  fully  than  I  am  able. 

I  have  had  little  opportunity  or  time  to  prepare  a  formal 
presentment  of  the  several  questions  assigned  for  the  several 
days  of  our  meeting  here,  but  another  has  said  the  proper 
thing  for  me  to  say.  In  his  address  upon  the  opening  of  the 
first  Prison  Congress,  held  at  Cincinnati,  in  October,  1870, 
President  Hayes  said :  "I  desire  simply  to  express  the  hope — 
the  confident  hope — that  all  that  shall  be  here  said  and  done 
will  tend  to  the  promotion  of  a  wise,  just  and  humane  public 
opinion  in  respect  to  the  great  object  that  brings  us  together. 
In  short,  that  we  wish  the  people  everywhere  may  be  brought 
to  feel  that  prison  discipline  ought  to  be  placed  upon  the  only 
solid  and  sure  foundation,  a  foundation  whose  chief  corner- 
stone is  the  Golden  Rule :  '  As  ye  would  that  men  should  do 
to  you,  do  ye  likewise  to  them.' ' 

At  that  meeting,  Z.  R.  BROCKWAY,  then  of  Detroit,  Mich- 
igan, read  a  remarkable  paper,  entitled  :  "  The  Ideal  of  a 
True  Prison  System  for  a  State,"  and  from  it  I  shall  make  one 
extract.  "  Sentences  should  not  be  determinate  but  indeter- 
minate. By  this  is  meant  that  all  persons  in  a  state,  who  are 
convicted  of  crimes  or  offenses  before  a  competent  court,  shall 
be  deemed  wards  of  the  state,  and  shall  be  committed  to  the 
custody  of  a  board  of  guardians,  until,  in  their  judgment,  they 
may  be  returned  to  society  with  ordinary  safety,  and  in  accord 
with  their  own  highest  welfare."  That  paper  has  been  largely 
copied  in  the  language  adopted  by  the  indeterminate  or  con- 
ditional sentence  laws  of  many  states,  which  have  been  passed 
since  that  meeting.  Some  of  the  states  make  the  principle  or 
manner  of  release  apply  only  to  reformatories  ;  in  others,  to 
all  the  prisons  ;  but  its  successful  application  to  a  general 
prison  requires  classification  to  make  it  effective. 
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Many  years  ago,  Edward  Livingston,  in  his  report  to  the 
legislature  of  Louisiana,  made  use  of  language  and  submitted 
thoughts  which  have  become  familiar  to  us  in  recent  years. 
"  If  any  person,  having  been  twice  previously  convicted  of 
crime,  no  matter  of  what  nature,  shall  a  third  time  be  con- 
victed of  any  crime  afterwards  committed,  he  shall  be  consid- 
ered as  unfit  for  society,  and  be  imprisoned  for  life."  It 
remained,  however,  for  Virginia  to  be  the  first  state  to  adopt 
this  feature  of  the  report  just  quoted.  In  the  code  adopted 
before  the  civil  war,  it  is  provided  that  a  sentence  to  the  peni- 
tentiary must  be  for  life  if  the  offender  "had  before  been  twice 
sentenced  to  the  penitentiary  by  any  court  held  in  the  United 
States."  In  Maine,  for  the  second  conviction,  the  terms  of 
sentence  may  be  either  for  life  or  a  term  of  years.  In  Penn- 
sylvania, for  murder  of  the  second  degree,  or  a  second  con- 
viction for  that  crime,  the  sentence  is  "  for  the  period  of  his 
natural  life."  Several  instances  of  this  punishment  having 
been  inflicted  can  be  given  by  the  Warden  of  the  Eastern 
Penitentiary  of  Pennsylvania. 

Under  an  indeterminate  law  peculiar  inequalities  of 
sentence  by  different  courts  for  the  same  character — which, 
of  course,  are  so  detrimental  to  prison  discipline — cannot 
occur,  for  the  prisoner  has  the  term  of  imprisonment  in  his 
own  hands,  and  can  earn  a  short  term,  or  otherwise,  as  he 
may  'elect. 

The  subject  of  prison  labor  is  still  unsettled.  Many 
changes  in  recent  years  are  still  in  an  experimental  stage. 
During  our  sessions  here  a  gentleman  whom  we  all  regard 
with  great  respect,  and  who  is  certainly  high  authority  upon 
matters  of  a  social  and  economic  character,  will  speak  on  the 
subject  of  prison  labor.  I  mean  Colonel  Carroll  D.  Wright, 
United  States  Commissioner  of  Labor  ;  and,  as  pertinent  to 
the  present  condition  of  this  topic,  I  will  quote  from  his 
official  report  on  convict  labor  :  "  Labor  is  more  thoroughly 
interested  in  securing  the  absence-  of  crime  and  of  the  crim- 
inal than  on  the  question  as  to  how  the  criminal  shall  be 
employed." 
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The  famous  detective,  Allan  Pinkerton,  in  an  article  to 
be  found  in  the  proceedings  of  the  Prison  Congress  held  at 
St.  Louis  in  1874,  writes:  u  If  criminals  were  treated  as  men 
capable  of  moral  reform  and  elevation — if  they  were  instructed 
in  their  duties  or  responsibilities  as  good  citizens — and  better 
still,  perhaps,  if  they  could  be  taught  some  handicraft,  whereby 
they  might  secure  an  honest  livelihood  when  they  return  to 
society  once  more,  and  thereby  maintain  an  honest  character, 
no  one  can  calculate  the  good  service  that  would  thereby  be 
rendered  to  them  and  to  humanity."  These  wise  words  are 
worthy  of  remembrance  in  whatever  angle  of  work  we  may 
be  placed. 

Prison  labor,  more  than  any  other  question  to  be  brought 
before  you,  is  affected  by  local  sentiment.  The  extent  of 
injury  caused,  it  has  been  clearly  proven,  is  scarcely  appre- 
ciable in  the  vast  markets  of  the  country.  As  a  necessity  to 
the  maintenance  of  health  among  imprisoned  men  it  must 
not  be  overlooked  ;  mind  and  body  respond  to  inertness  when 
the  man  is  confined  in  limits  never  planned  for  such  use. 

In  the  sections  under  charge  of  the  wardens,  chaplains 
and  physicians,  much  special  interest  is  often  taken.  At  this 
time  the  National  Bureau  of  Identification  seems  desirous  to 
secure  cards  of  such  criminals  as  may  be  classed  as  profession- 
als. But  it  occurs  to  me  that  this  may  require  legislation  ;  it 
certainly  does  in  my  own  state,  and  a  better  way  to  accom- 
plish the  object  desired  is  to  make  another  effort  to  secure  the 
aid  of  the  Department  of  Justice.  If  a  bureau  could  be  estab- 
lished in  that  Department,  the  entire  matter  of  preserving 
records  of  criminals  would  become  a  national  care.  This 
body  has  expressed  its  belief  in  the  value  and  importance  of 
the  Bertillon  system  of  identification  by  measurements  and 
photographs,  and  it  should  be  helpful,  if  possible,  to  any  other 
body  having  the  same  object  in  view,  viz.  :  establishing  an 
effective  method  for  securing  knowledge  of  any  prisoner's 
previous  criminal  history. 

In  conclusion,  we  hope  during  our  session  to  meet  many 
old  friends  who  met  with  us  in  former  years,  but  are  not  able 
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to  take  the  long  journeys  requisite  when  the  association  holds 
its  meetings  in  points  far  to  the  south  and  west.  We  shall 
find,  no  doubt,  that  time  has  made  many  changes ;  some  have 
gone  into  other  avocations,  others  have  passed  from  life.  In 
many  ways  the  methods  and  work  show  equally  great  changes. 
Reviewing  the  results,  it  is  clearly  seen  that  great  and  humane 
progress  has  been  made  in  the  years  covered  by  the  history  of 
this  association. 

May  we  not  all  hope  that  in  the  future,  as  in  the  past,  the 
principles  of  the  Golden  Rule  commended  to  us  at  our  first 
meeting,  may  be  ever  and  always  the  guide  of  our  actions. 

Rabbi  ELKIN  was  asked  to  speak.  The  following  is  an 
abstract : 

ADDRESS   OF   WELCOME    BY    RABBI    M.    ELKIN. 

Words  of  welcome  were  offered  to  you  by  his  ex- 
cellency, George  E.  Lounsbury,  Governor  of  this  state 
of  Connecticut ;  words  of  welcome  were  extended  to 
you  also  by  his  honor,  Miles  B.  Preston,  mayor  of  this 
city  of  Hartford ;  as  also  by  other  gentlemen  of  high 
social,  political,  or  church  position.  In  the  invitation 
which  I  received  from  the  committee  of  arrangement,  also 
I  was  invited  to  offer  to  you  words  of  welcome  in  behalf 
of  my  brethren  in  faith.  The  Oriental,  with  whom  honor 
and  hospitality  to  strangers  always  were,  and  still  are, 
virtues  of  the  first  order,  uses  but  two  words  with  which  to 
welcome  his  guests.  Truth  needs,  indeed,  but  few  words  to 
express  itself  and  to  make  itself  understood.  With  the 
Oriental,  honor  and  welcome  to  the  stranger  are  not  mere 
ceremonies,  but  the  true  expressions  of  the  very  feelings  of 
his  heart.  Hence  those  two  words  are  all  he  needs  to  express 
them  with — "  Shalom  Aleichem,"  "  Peace  unto  you."  These 
are  the  two  words  he  uses.  And  "Shalom  Aleichem," 
"  Peace  unto  you,"  I  say  to  you  in  behalf  of  my  brethren  in 
faith  not  only  of  this  city,  or  this  state,  but  in  behalf  of  all 
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the  Jews  of  the  United  States.  Dear,  because  holy,  to  the 
heart  of  every  Israelite,  is  the  mission  of  love  and  mercy 
•\vhich  your  association  has  imposed  upon  itself — to  send 
light,  hope  and  comfort  to  the  sad  heart  of  the  prisoner  by 
looking  after  his  physical  and  spiritual  interests  with  the  eye 
of  true  humanity. 

To  imprison  people  for  misdemeanor  or  crime,  thereby 
endangering  the  peace  and  interests  of  society,  is  not  a  modern 
invention,  but  an  institution  as  old  as  organized  society  on 
earth.  First  in  the  enlarged  family,  then  in  the  state.,  laws 
and  regulations  to  maintain  order  and  peace  by  restraining 
the  passions  of  the  animal  man,  became  a  necessity  of  prime 
order. 

Laws  and  regulations  would,  however,  remain  ineffective 
and  powerless  ;  and  with  wrongs  unredressed  and  rights  un- 
enforced,  society  would  soon  come  to  destruction  by  the 
violence  of  the  wicked.  If  the  selfish  strong  man  be  at 
liberty  to  despoil  the  weak  member  of  society  of  his  rights 
and  possessions  without  a  power  strong  enough  to  check  or 
to  hinder  the  despoiler  from  doing  it,  and  to  enforce  equal 
rights  and  justice  to  all,  the  earth  would  soon  be  filled  with 
violence  and  require,  like  in  times  of  Noah,  a  flood  from 
heaven  to  wipe  out  all  life  from  the  face  of  the  earth  !  Hence 
that  judges,  in  larger  communities  probably  courts  of  justice, 
and  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  also  juries,  composed 
of  the  older  members  of  society,  were  of  primitive  establish- 
ment among  men.  x 

Prison  and  punishment  were  the  natural  means  to  enforce 
the  requisite  laws  and  regulations.  Holy  Scriptures,  surely 
the  oldest  and  most  authentic  records  we  possess  of  men's 
doings  on  earth,  make  heretofore  frequent  mention  of  prison 
and  prisoners.  Originally,  in  the  close  relation  of  the  family 
especially,  imprisonment  must  have  meant  nothing  more  than 
correction  of  the  culprit.  If  necessary,  lashes— and  Moses 
restricts  them  to  the  number  40— and  probably  hard  work,' 
may  have  been  additionally  applied  to  correct  the  prisoner,  to 
bring  him,  a  healed  and  useful  member,  back  to  the  family. 
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In  the  state,  however,  the  further  it  advanced  from  the  close 
relations  of  the  family,  imprisonment  assumed  a  much  severer 
aspect ;  and  often  served  only  as  a  means  to  satisfy  the 
feelings  of  rivalry,  of  private  grudge,  envy,  or  revenge,  of  the 
strong  and  politically  influential  against  the  weaker  members 
of  society.  The  more  barbarous  and  vicious  the  persecuting 
man  of  high  political  influence,  the  more  cruel,  and  the  more 
deplorable,  was  the  treatment  of  his  poor  prisoner.  We  need 
not  go  very  far  back  in  the  histories  of  the  world's  penal 
inflictions  to  have  our  indignation  rise  to  a  pitch  of  utter 
disgust  at  the  cruelties  committed  against  erring,  more  often 
yet  against  undeservedly  incarcerated  members  of  society,  to 
satisfy  not  a  sense  of  justice,  but  a  feeling  of  private  revenge 
of  some  fiendish  individual  high  in  command.  Read  the 
criminal  histories  of  the  nations  up  to  the  very  verge  of  our 
own  times,  and  if  you  have  a  divine  soul  in  you,  or  even  only 
a  particle  of  human  feeling  in  your  heart,  you  cannot  help  the 
tear  of  sympathy  that  will  press  into  your  eyes  in  warm  com- 
passion for  the  poor,  suffering  prisoners. 

We  Jews  have  a  horror  of  prison  or  imprisonment,  and 
try  our  best  to  keep  away  from  it.  We  cannot  forget  how 
even  in  the  hoary  past,  an  innocent  and  noble  son  of  Israel 
was  sent  to  prison  in  Egypt  by  the  false  accusations  of  a 
guilty  and  unprincipled  woman.  After  a  lapse  of  about 
thirty-five  centuries  it  was  reserved  for  another  guilty  and 
unprincipled  woman — La  Belle  France — again  by  false  accu- 
sations, to  send  an  innocent  and  noble  son  of  Israel  to  prison. 
The  speedy  pardon  of  Dreyfus  only  stamps  his  condemnation 
with  the  deeper  shame.  No  wonder,  then,  that. anyone  who 
takes  a  friendly  interest  in  the  prisoners  of  the  world's  jails  is 
dear  and  welcome  to  a  true  Israelite ;  ancl  that,  to  lighten 
their  sufferings,  to  cheer  them  with  the  hope  of  a  speedy 
release  if  by  their  conduct  while  undergoing  the  penalty  of 
the  law  they  should  give  proof  of  good  behavior  in  the  future, 
finds  a  cheerful  response  in  the  hearts  of  my  people. 

Three  virtues  were  counted  as  most  prominent  among 
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our  people,  and  one  of  them  is  mercy.     The  Jew  feels  keenly 
the  wrong  inflicted  upon  him  ;  more  so  yet,  an  insult. 

He  will  resent  both  as  vigorously  as  circumstances  will 
demand  and  permit.  But  in  the  midst  of  his  resentment  a 
feeling  of  mercy  will  always  be  present.  In  one  word,  a  Jew 
is  not  vindictive.  The  divine  injunctions,  "  Thou  shalt  not 
hate  thy  brother  in  thy  heart ;  thou  shalt  not  avenge,  nor  bear 
a  grudge,"  have  so  far  identified  themselves  with  the  life  of 
the  people  that  the  feelings  of  revenge  are  only  the  exceptions 
among  Israel.  I  say  it  with  all  my  heart,  that  every  honest 
man  is  the  Jew's  brother,  and  every  good,  well-conducted 
woman,  his  sister.  Alas  !  the  Jew  is  not  understood  as  yet ; 
otherwise  Christians  would  act  more  in  accordance  with  the 
teachings  of  Christ.  Where  and  whenever  mercy  prevails, 
you  can  always  count  upon  the  Jew's  approval. 

Delegates  and  members  of  the  National  Prison  Asso- 
ciation, your  mission  is  recognized  as  a  mission  of  mercy — 
mercy  to  the  prisoner — and  our  Jewish  heart  is  with  you. 
Mercy  stands  above  law  ;  but  where  the  two  can  be  blended, 
the  issue  is  truly  divine  in  nature.  No  earthly  judge  or  jury, 
however,  could  be  just  to  the  letter  of  the  law,  or  to  the  very 
purpose  of  their  appointment,  by  preferring  mercy  to  justice. 
Mitigating  circumstances  may  sometimes  recommend  the 
accused  to  some  milder  sentence,  and  if  the  judge  be  a  tender- 
hearted man,  he  may  take  a  kind  view  of  the  case,  and  reduce 
the  punishment  to  the  minimum  of  the  law.  But  no  judge 
could  entirely  set  aside  the  explicit  letter  of  the  law  for  the 
sake  of  pure  mercy.  This  would  altogether  defeat  the  very 
object  of  law  and  justice.  What,  however,  may  be  morally 
impossible  to  the  honest  and  conscientious  judge,  is,  indeed^ 
possible  to  your  jnission  of  pure  love  and  mercy  ;  for  your 
mission  stands  above  the  penal  codexes  of  the  nation.  Justice,. 
by  its  very  nature,  is  bound  to  bring  the  law  or  laws  to  bear 
upon  men's  actions  ;  and  if  certain  of  these  actions  be  of  a 
tendency  either  to  disturb  or  to  destroy  the  rightful  enjoy- 
ments or  happiness  of  others,  justice  will,  and  must,  by  its 
very  appointment,  check  or  stop  such  actions  by  inflicting 
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punishment  upon  the  culprit.  Without  being  vindictive,  the 
law  is  yet  bound  to  cause  suffering  in  the  vindication  of  the 
rights  of  society. 

When  jury  and  judge  have  fulfilled  their  duty  to  the  state 
by  the  infliction  of  imprisonment  in  accordance  with  human 
law,  your  mission  of  human  mercy  commences.  With  the 
jury  and  judge  imprisonment  spells  out  punishment.;  with 
you  it  reads  healing.  Our  prisons  should  indeed  mean  noth- 
ing else  but  healing — places  for  the  morally  sick  members  of 
society.  No  man,  I  hold,  will  ever  commit  a  crime  when  in 
his  right  senses.  From  the  petty  thief  that  steals  a  loaf  of 
bread,  or  a  bushel  of  potatoes,  to  the  bold  house  breaker  that 
enters  your  house  in  the  night  and  stabs  you  for  your  money, 
is  at  the  time  of  the  crime  committed  a  sick  man,  either  in  his 
heart,  or  in  his  head,  or  at  least  in  his  stomach.  Jury  and  judge 
send  the  man  incriminated  to  prison.  Some  say  to  expiate  or 
to  suffer  for  his  crime  ;  I  and  a  great  many  more  men  hold  that 
the  guilty  man  is,  or  should  be,  sent  there  to  be  healed  from 
his  moral  sickness  by  teaching  him  self-support,  hence  self- 
respect,  at  some  trade  which  he  may  learn  while  in  prison. 

Now  the  fact  is  this,  and  I  beg  your  special  attention  to 
it :  If  you  send  a  man  to  prison  to  expiate  or  to  suffer  for 
some  wrong  done,  then  law,  jury,  judge  and  prison  houses 
sink  down  to  mere  instruments  of  public  vengeance  and  re- 
venge, which  cannot  but  be  utterly  repugnant  to  the  very 
feelings  of  enlightened  humanity  ;  while,  if  you  send  him 
there  for  correction  of  bad  habits — in  fact,  for  being  taught 
better  conduct  for  the  future — the  prison  becomes  more  of  a 
school  than  a  penitentiary  ;  more  of  a  home  for  the  morally 
sick  than  a  jail-house  of  public  revenge !  A  mission  that 
would  become  instrumental  to  convert  our  prison  houses  into 
homes  for  moral  healing  to  the  morally  sick  members  of 
society  would,  indeed,  be  divine  in  nature,  and  deserve  the 
deepest  gratitude  of  the  latest  generations  of  man  on  earth  ! 
But  to  carry  out  such  a  mission  to  its  true  end  a  prisoner 
should,  with  regard  to  his  dismissal,  be  treated  in  the  same 
way  as  our  patients  are  treated  in  our  hospitals. 
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As  soon  as  the  doctors  consider  the  patient  sufficiently 
recovered  to  resume  his  duties  of  practical  life,  they  gracefully 
open  the  door  of  the  hospital  for  him,  permitting  him  to 
depart.  And  such  should  also  be  the  treatment  of  our  morally 
sick,  whom  we  call  prisoners.  As  soon  as  the  proper  authori- 
ties have  good  reason  to  think  the  prisoner  sufficiently  healed 
from  his  evil  propensities,  mercy,  and  even  justice  to  the 
prisoner,  should  open  for  him  the  door  of  the  prison,  per- 
mitting him  to  depart  in  peace  for  the  assumption  of  his  new 
duties  as  a  healed  man  and  useful  member  of  society  !  The 
great  prophet  had  to  go  up  a  mountain  to  bring  the  written 
law  of  love  and  justice  down  to  those  who  stood  far  below 
him  ;  so  also  your  National  Prison  Association  will  have  to 
climb  a  mountain  of  almost  insurmountable  obstacles  and 
prejudices  to  bring  down  for  us  the  as  yet  unwritten  laws  of 
mercy  for  our  prisoners.  Your  task  may  be  a  very  hard 
one,  since,  as  I  perceive,  even  governors  are  in  array  against 
your  benevolent  reformatory  views  of  prison  life.  But  of  one 
thing  I  can  assure  you,  worthy  delegates — of  the  undivided 
approval  and  a  hearty  welcome  of  all  my  brethren  in  faith. 

The  next  speaker  was  the  Rev.  WALTER  J.  SHANLEY, 
rector  of  St.  Joseph's  Cathedral,  who  said  :  It  seems  to  me 
that  it  is  the  first  essential  in  the  reformation  of  a  prisoner  to 
develop  his  moral  sense.  There  is  a  supernatural  and  a  nat- 
ural moral  sense.  A  man  may  be  naturally  good.  It  is  a 
good  thing  for  a  man  to  avoid  the  wrong  and  to  do  the  right 
because  it  is  decent,  respectable  and  honorable,  but  it  is  better 
if  he  avoid  evil  and  do  good  from  responsibility  to  his 
Creator.  The  history  of  the  world  shows  that  religion  is  the 
most  powerful  influence  in  reform.  When  the  barbarian 
hosts  from  the  north  of  Europe  swept  down  over  the  south, 
the  Goths,  the  Visigoths,  the  Huns,  they  learned  not  only  the 
manners,  arts  and  sciences  of  the  people  of  the  south,  but  they 
went  back  apostles  of  Christianity.  The  prisoners  in  our 
prisons  are  not  so  depraved  as  those  barbarians  were.  Facts 
testify  that  wherever  Catholic  clergymen  have  been  permitted 
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to  officiate  in  prisons  where  Catholics  are  confined  that  the 
discipline  has  been  improved  and  that  in  many  cases  men 
have  been  reformed.  Let  the  moral  sense  be  developed.  Let 
the  prisoner  be  taught  to  respect  law,  and  to  curb  his  own 
inclinations  to  evil.  He  should  learn  to  master  his  appetites 
and  passions,  and  to  believe  that  the  man  who  conquers  him- 
self is  greater  than  the  conqueror  of  the  world. 

The  last  speaker  for  the  evening  was  the  Rev.  Dr. 
SAMUEL  HART,  who  spoke  in  substance  as  follows  : 

I  am  afraid  that  those  interested  in  prison  reform  have 
occasion  to  feel  that  the  community  does  not  share  in  their 
interest  in  prison  work.  That  is  because  it  is  out  of  our 
sight  for  the  most  part,  but  when  it  is  presented  to  us  we  see 
that  it  is  something  which  concerns  us  and  in  which  we  must 
take  an  interest.  When  we  know  afl  the  attempts  to  solve 
these  difficult  problems  it  would  be  ingratitude  for  us  not  to 
feel  and  express  our  interest. 

In  this  community  we  feel  entire  confidence  in  the  char- 
acter and  purpose  of  those  who  command  and  those  who  ex- 
ecute punishment.  In  former  times  the  assumption  was  that 
almost  everyone  who  was  suffering  punishment  was  suffering 
it  undeservedly.  The  complaint  of  righteous  men  of  old  was 
that  many  suffered  unjustly  and  unrighteously.  There  was  a 
feeling  that  every  prisoner  suffered  a  wrong  in  being  im- 
prisoned. The  problem  is  a  more  difficult  one  now.  It  is 
harder  to  draw  distinctions  and  say  where  the  line  shall  be  on 
the  one  side  of  which  shall  be  justice  and  on  the  other  mercy. 
It  is  hard  to  say  where  we  must  temper  justice  with  mercy 
and  where  mercy  must  be  controlled  by  justice. 

Above  all,  the  moral  faculty  must  be  educated.  A  con- 
scientious man  who  has  done  wrong  is  never  satisfied  until  he 
has  received  punishment  for  that  wrong.  We  may  say  that 
not  only  of  man,  but  of  the  higher  grade  of  what  we  are 
pleased  to  call  the  lower  animals.  Some  of  them,  at  any  rate 
those  which  have  been  most  with  man  and  understand  human 
nature,  possess  in  a  certain  way  that  which  corresponds  to  and 
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is  an  analogue  of,  the  moral  character  in  man.  When  they 
have  done  wrong  they  are  not  satisfied  by  feeling  that  the 
master  or  person  to  whom  they  look  up  as  a  sort  of  god  is 
willing  to  pass  by  their  offenses.  They  feel  the  need  of  pun- 
ishment. Their  conscience  is  not  satisfied  unless  there  is 
something  of  that  kind.  Much  more  is  it  necessary  that  the 
conscience  of  man  should  be  trained  by  the  administrations  of 
true  justice. 

The  dangers  are  twofold.  We  have  to  remember  that 
we  must  deal  with  the  awful  propensity  of  man  to  be  cruel. 
That  shows  itself  in  almost  every  person  in  the  possession  of 
authority,  particularly  if  it  be  irresponsible  authority.  No 
one  is  absolutely  free  from  this,  and  righteous  resentment  is 
in  great  danger  of  degenerating  into  this  cruelty.  Those  who 
have  been  removed  from  the  restrictions  of  society  and  placed 
where  they  can  rule  over  barbarians  have  confessed  that  they 
had  to  contend  with  the  desire  to  be  cruel.  There  is  on  the 
other  hand  the  danger  of  utter  indifference  to  moral  dis- 
tinctions. 

It  is  a  pleasant  thing  that  we  can  wish  you  all  success  in 
your  labor  for  the  welfare  of  mankind,  in  particular  in  caring 
for  those  who  almost  of  necessity  have  few  friends.  May  you 
help  them  to  see  at  the  same  time  the  justice  and  the  mercy 
of  Almighty  God  the  Father  of  us  all. 

The  chairman  of  the  local  committee,  Mr.  FRISBIE,  read 
a  letter  from  James  W.  Cheney,  of  South  Manchester,  presi- 
dent of  the  board  of  directors  of  the  Connecticut  State  Prison, 
who  was  abroad.  He  expressed  his  regrets  at  being  unable  to 
attend  the  Congress,  and  in  behalf  of  Cheney  Brothers  pre- 
sented silk  flags  to  all  the  members  of  the  Congress. 

Adjourned  at  10  p.  M. 


SUNDAY— MORNING  SESSION. 

The  Congress  assembled  with  a  large  audience  of  the 
citizens  of  Hartford  at  1 1  A.  M.  in  the  historic  First  Church 
of  Christ. 

The  annual  sermon  was  delivered  by  Rev.  C.  D.  HAR- 
TRANFT,  D.  D.,  of  the  Hartford  Theological  Seminary. 

SERMON    BY    REV.    C.    D.    HARTRANFT,    D.    D. 

I  could  have  wished  for  you  the  skilled  services  of  him 
on  whom  the  present  duty  originally  fell.  His  sudden  mys- 
terious taking  away  has  left  a  hurtful  breach  among  the 
masters  in  things  true,  honorable,  just,  pure,  lovely,  and  of 
good  report.  His  comprehensive  mind,  his  intensely  sympa- 
thetic heart,  the  eminence  and  largeness  of  his  point  of  view, 
the  striking  tone  and  fine  color  of  his  thought,  the  impressive- 
ness  of  his  speech,  the  solidity  and  equipoise  of  character 
underneath  and  supportive  of  these  cultured  gifts ;  these 
would  have  brought  you  choice  reflections,  cogent  arguments, 
persuasive  pleas,  whatever  his  message  to  you  might  have  been. 

His  personal  presence,  too,  seeing  what  deep  and  high 
places  he  occupied  in  this  community,  would  have  afforded  a 
medium  of  instant  and  responsive  contact  with  the  people  of 
this  city. 

Doubtless  you  are  afflicted  with  our  affliction,  and  mourn 
the  loss  of  so  simple  yet  so  grand  a  man,  and  so  benignant  a 
friend  of  all  that  bore  upon  the  progress  of  our  race. 

I  invite  you  to  consider  with  me  some  reflections  upon 
the  words,  "  I  was  in  prison,  and  ye  came  unto  me,"  as  re- 
corded in  verse  36  of  the  25th  chapter  of  the  Gospel  according 
to  St.  Matthew.  It  is  not  my  purpose  to  discuss  methods  of 
judicial  procedure  or  to  specialize  in  criminology  or  penology, 
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but  rather  to  note  some  formative  and  primary  principles  that 
may  serve  both  as  a  forecourt  to  this  week's  building,  and 
may  remind  us  all  as  well  of  that  which  lies  below  and  shapes 
our  social  framework.  Would  that  our  meditations  might 
serve  also  as  a  medium  for  quickening  the  feelings  of  Christian 
people  in  their  duty  to  the  outcasts  of  the  social  order,  and  in 
their  support  of  the  noble  ends  of  this  Congress. 

The  truths  taught  here  may  be  stated  in  this  wise  :  That 
Christ  is  the  object  of  our  faith  ;  that  we  are  to  manifest  our 
faith  in  Him  by  works  ;  that  such  works  consist  in  a  ministry 
to  one  another  without  respect  of  persons  ;  that  the  ultimate 
judgment  is  on  the  basis  of  such  a  conduct  of  life. 

It  will  be  worth  while  to  note  that  the  context  indicates 
three  stages  of  the  ministry  to  prisoners  :  The  coming,  the 
beneficent  visiting,  the  actually  accomplished  service. 

Christ  used  these  words  as  descriptive  of  commendable 
life  and  conduct,  in  that  He  constituted  them  the  ultimate 
rule  of  judgment.  Not  that  such  a  standard  could  be  disso- 
ciated from  primary  truths  and  beliefs,  but  rather  because  such 
results  were  the  legitimate  outcome  and  matured  fruit,  spring- 
ing out  of  rectified  mind  and  heart.  Spontaneous  or  cultured 
good  works  are  viewed  as  the  natural  and  consonant  sequence 
of  faith. 

i.  The  sovereign  point  about  which  we  gather  our 
discussion  is  Christ's  identification  of  Himself  with  man. 
This  is  a  mighty  reality. 

He  interprets  Himself  in  terms  of  your  experience.  You 
can  explain  yourself  in  terms  of  His  experience ;  He  is  the 
key  of  your  life,  you  are  a  key  of  His  life  ;  you  are  to  see  Him 
in  any  man,  and  He  is  to  see  Himself  in  you. 

This  unity  is  not  mathematical  or  pantheistic,  but  is  a 
spiritual  reality.  When  Jesus  avers  this  truth,  even  of  an 
unconscious  faith,  He  was  about  to  be  reckoned  among  trans- 
gressors and  was  to  suffer  the  utmost  rigors  of  death  by  the 
false  interpretation  of  law,  and  by  the  violence  of  a  reckless 
and  debauched  official  system. 
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In  his  person  the  human  sense  of  justice  was  to  be  put 
in  a  hostile  attitude  toward  the  absolutely  just  and  holy.  The 
divine  character  was  on  trial  and  condemned  to  death  by  the 
human  court  constituted  of  two  national  systems.  A  religion 
which  has  for  its  highest  glory  and  symbol  the  cross,  can 
never  separate  itself  from  the  welfare  of  the  criminal. 

No  wonder,  then,  that  the  intimacy  is  eminently  personal. 
Whatever  is  involved  in  the  abstract  concept  of  personality  is 
embraced  in  the  concrete  person  ;  whatever  defines  the  first  is 
equally  a  factor  of  the  living  man,  and  of  each  man.  Jesus  as 
man,  is  the  product  of  humanity,  that  he  may  be  the  root  of 
a  new  order  of  men.  We  all  are  to  be  viewed  in  him,  the 
criminal  included  ;  for  the  character  of  the  person,  to  whom 
the  ministry  spoken  of  in  our  text  is  due,  is  not  in  question. 
The  brotherhood  of  which  our  Lord  speaks  is  universal  and 
not  particular  ;  there  is  no  discrimination  between  or  limita- 
tion to  those  who  are  to  be  the  recipients  of  kindly  deeds. 
The  hungry,  the  thirsty,  the  naked,  may  be  worthy  or  un- 
worthy ;  the  sick,  the  destitute,  may  be 'good  or  evil;  those 
in  prison  may  be  there  justly  or  unjustly  ;  we  must  also  bear 
in  mind  that  the  main  stress  of  His  mission  was  upon  seeking 
and  saving  the  lost.  He  was  criticised  for  His  companionship 
with  those  who  were  socially  and  politically  ostracized.  This, 
then,  constitutes  a  far-reaching  principle ;  it  declares  that  we 
are  not  to  be  concerned  with  machinery  as  the  chief  thing,  or 
with  a  code  of  mechanical  laws  and  a  heartless  administration 
of  them,  but  with  the  body,  soul  and  spirit  of  the  man  ;  with 
the  consciousness,  mind,  feeling,  will ;  with  the  life  of  the 
individual.  We  are  handling  not  a  crime  so  much  as  the 
criminal  who  has  committed  it. 

The  main  thing  for  our  consideration  is  not  what  has 
been  done,  and  the  relation  of  the  deed  to  this  or  that  statute, 
to"  this  or  that  judicial  procedure,  to  this  or  that  court;  but 
with  the  judge  as  a  man,  the  lawyer  as  a  man,  the  criminal  as 
a  man,  the  warden,  the  keeper,  and  all  officials  as  men  and  all 
as  brethren.  It  is  a  statement  of  the  fact  of  identity  ;  we  are 
of  one  blood;  we  constitute  one  race;  the  inheritances  and 
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transmissions  are  mutual ;  the  responsibilities  are  universal. 
The  supreme  law  of  Christ  and  the  supreme  work  of  Christ 
are  alike  built  upon  our  accountability  for  one  another.  We 
are  brethren  in  the  flesh,  yet  more  in  the  spirit  ;  we  spring 
from  one  source.  If  one  in  origin  the  unity  is  not  disrupted 
by  genetic  continuance,  though  that  stretch  through  centuries 
and  aeons.  Whatever  differentiations  our  sinful  developments 
have  brought  about,  whatever  solid  walls  we  have  built  over 
against  one  another,  whatever  lines  of  cleavage  our  selfishness 
and  pride  have  devised  and  hardened,  we  are  nevertheless  one 
another's  keepers.  All  genuine  and  abiding  prison  reform 
must  have  this  as  its  acknowledged  root  and  the  constant 
verification  of  this  as  its  mainstay  and  the  ultimate  realization 
of  this  as  its  very  goal.  You  and  I  by  some  inexplicable 
operation  of  God  are  held  responsible  for  the  inheritance  of 
the  past,  and  for  what  is  now  wrought  in  the  places  of  sin,  for 
what  is  at  this  moment  done  in  depraved  homes,  in  ill-condi- 
tioned streets,  in  the  disreputable  quarters  of  any  city  or  rural 
spot  under  heaven,  for  what  is  now  occurring  in  the  nests  and 
dens  of  open  or  secret  vice,  and  of  open  and  secret  crime. 
Humanity  can  isolate  itself  in  no  covert  abstractions,  it  is  not 
an  aggregation  or  a  mass  of  human  beings  thrown  together 
without  coherence  or  causality,  but  a  living  system  of  permu- 
tative  and  reciprocal  relations,  good  or  bad.  The  great 
doctrine  of  mutual  identity  is  the  beginning  of  social  facts. 
It  must  then  be  the  sole  foundation  on  which  to  build  a 
rational,  sane  and  abiding  reformation  of  delinquents,  defectives 
and  dependents.  This  principle  brings  home  the  question,  in 
what  do  I  differ  from  him  who  sits  in  the  cell,  who  labors 
under  a  severe  regimen  behind  unscalable  and  all  too  little 
penitential  walls  ?  The  dual  elements  that  run  through  every 
human  being,  that  cleave  each  one  of  us  in  twain,  are  ever  in 
your  consciousness  ;  the  struggle  between  them  is  not  foreign 
to  our  hearts ;  the  conflict  of  the  lower  as  against  the  higher 
is  not  an  alien  experience  to  any  one  of  us,  and  the  drift,  the 
wreckage,  these  are  our  daily  confession. 

The  struggle  for  recovery  takes  place  in  every  heart  that 
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is  earnest  and  awake  to  the  significance  of  life.  We  are  not 
so  different  in  structure  that  anyone  can  boast  of  immunity 
from  the  assaults  of  perverted  desires  and  passions  ;  nor  is 
anyone  free  from  inheritances,  physical  or  psychical.  Our 
spiritual  features  are  so  alike  that  we  need  no  measurements 
to  discover  ourselves  ;  however  we  may  vary  in  certain  details, 
the  outlines  are  the  same.  Nor  does  our  Lord  allow  us  to 
drown  ourselves  in  great  swirls  of  the  human  current.  We 
are  not  lost  in  the  crowd  and  procession  of  the  ages  that  were, 
and  the  age  that  now  is.  It  is  with  the  individual,  it  is  with 
one  by  one  that  our  concern  is  ;  by  the  very  force  of  limitation 
in  any  intercourse  that  is  to  be  personal.  It  is  each  man  by 
himself,  and  for  himself,  who  is  to  be  visited,  studied,  treated. 
The  very  process  of  generalization  compels  a  survey  of  the 
particulars  and  the  marking  of  idiosyncracies.  Are  we  alike? 
Then  we  also  differ.  You  cannot  repose  in  a  generic  name  ; 
you  must  reach  after  each  soul  that  bears  it. 

There  is  no  social  regeneration  without  you  first  better 
the  unit  of  society.  There  is  no  final  reform  of  the  criminal 
possible  which  does  not  deal  with  him,  first  separately  and 
then  in  group,  and  finally  in  mass,  yet  never  to  the  losing 
sight  of  each  one  there.  Enlightened  schemes  of  education 
have  always  proclaimed  this  as  a  first  precept.  Its  perversion 
should  not  begin  with  the  criminal.  There  is  danger  in  re- 
formatory treatment,  lest  from  the  lack  of  disciplined  teachers, 
owing  to  a  false  economy,  the  individuals  do  not  receive  that 
separate  management  which  they,  of  all  men,  most  require  ;  as 
well  as  that  larger  social  training  which  only  refined  and 
gentle  natures  can  impart. 

Out  of  the  fact  of  identity  comes  its  expression  in  the 
law  of  love  and  the  Golden  Rule ;  these  are  just  as  true  for 
the  un-Christian  and  the  non-Christian  man  as  for  the  Christian 
himself.  Any  rational  scheme  which  seeks  to  elevate  the 
criminal  must  therefore  be  built  upon  this  fact  and  these 
laws.  Humaneness  alone  can  promote  justice ;  love  alone 
can  vindicate  severity  ;  otherwise  justice  is  turned  into  out- 
rage, and  severity  easily  becomes  cruelty. 
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2.  The  second  great  principle  which  is  at  the  base  of 
our  Lord's  standard  is,  that  the  roots,  content  and  issues  of  the 
conduct  he  proposes  as  the  test  of  life,  are  religious. 

Real  crime,  not  that  which  is  falsely  imputed,  is  con- 
nected with  vice.  Vice  and  crime  are  both  sins.  While  for 
purposes  of  external  treatment  we  make  certain  distinctions 
between  these  three,  and  while  there  may  be  erroneous  classi- 
fications of  them,  their  beginning  is  alone  in  the  perverted 
desire  to  do  wrong  instead  of  right.  This  desire  becomes  a 
debased  affection. 

Self-gratification  at  the  expense  of  righteousness  ;  this  is 
the  element  common  to  them  all.  The  spirit  of  lawlessness 
reigns  in  the  secret  or  in  the  public  transgression,  alike  in 
the  offense  against  God,  the  self,  the  neighbor,  society,  the 
state.  It  is  the  ignoring  or  the  violation  of  obligations,  based 
on  any  relation  whatsoever,  be  the  motive  spontaneous  or 
habitual.  Whether  the  individual  have  a  biological  defect 
from  heredity  or  from  accident ;  whether  he  have  some  psycho- 
logical taint  or  impulse ;  whether  the  environment  be  hope- 
lessly bad  or  medium  or  good ;  whether  the  economic  changes 
have  been  gradual  or  violent,  all  these  problems  have  a  still 
deeper  query,  in  the  common  origin  of  the  race,  which  must 
be  heard  first  and  must  be  answered  first. 

The  primary  question  is  ethical.  Whatever  degree  of 
mitigation  there  may  be  for  individual  cases,  all  particular 
physical  degeneracy  is  the  result  of  a  universal  physical 
vitiosity.  All  individual  spirital  degeneracy  is  the  product  of 
a  general  primal  spiritual  collapse,  the  perversion  of  desire 
and  will  in  the  generic  man  and  woman. 

The  ethical  and  religious  force  of  this  original  relationship 
with  its  obligations  and  duties,  and  the  infinite  progression  of 
its  consequences,  can  never  be  escaped.  The  might  of  these 
bonds  and  accountability  for  obedience  or  disobedience  there- 
unto, can  never  be  finally  dirempted  from  the  social  or  the 
individual  conscience.  No  living  soul  can  evade  these  awful 
issues. 
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It  is  under  the  consciousness  and  pressure  of  these  solemn 
facts  that  we  are  to  minister  to  the  dependent,  defective  and 
delinquent.  It  is  not  smiling  benevolence,  nor  independent 
sensibility,  nor  tender-eyed  pity,  as  of  unassociated  emotional 
beings,  of  whom  this  service  is  required.  The  labor  should  be 
in  obedience  to  imperative  command  and  in  the  consciousness 
of  social  unity.  The  Christian,  least  of  all,  should  seek  to 
ignore  them  or  let  them  go  by  default,  for  his  righteousness 
ought  to  exceed  that  demanded  by  any  other  code.  It  is  not 
out  of  grace  or  the  feeling  of  superiority  that  we  are  to  put 
ourselves  in  the  places  of  the  prisoners,  but  under  the  impulse 
of  a  pure  moral  necessity,  the  law  of  fraternity.  We  must 
needs  substitute  ourselves,  for  we  are  participes  criminis.  The 
spirit  of  the  age  has  come  back  to  this  ancient  truth,  if  not 
with  swift  belief,  at  least  with  the  acknowledgment  of  the 
fact.  Sociology  is  reared  thereon,  while  we  may  resort  to 
biology,  or  psychology,  or  environment,  or  economics  for  the 
secondary  causes,  the  primary  cause  is  in  religion. 

Therefore  religion  must  afford  the  regulative  force  of 
reform.  If  the  mind  be  dim,  if  the  warmth  have  faded  out  of 
the  sensibilities,  if  the  will  have  lost  its  subtle  power,  if  season 
or  circumstance  have  swept  this  or  that  one  from  his  moral 
footing,  these  are  subordinate  facts  for  individual  treatment, 
but  the  great  bulk  of  criminals  are  not  without  some  individual 
sense  of  responsibility,  however  they,  may  have  enfeebled  it  by 
evil  indulgences.  The  bottom  of  the  difficulty  is  moral,  and 
the  only  hope  for  a  genuine  reformation  is  not  bibliogical  or 
psychological,  or  circumstantial  or  climatic  or  economical, 
although  these  are  requisite  and  helpful,  but  ethical. 

The  sovereign  aim  is  to  inculcate  self-control,  to  cleanse 
the  desires,  to  strengthen  the  motives,  to  build  character,  yes 
to  restore  the  life  of  God  in  the  soul,  that  there  may  be  a  true 
human  life. 

3.  Nor  will  it  be  possible  to  quench  the  internal  potency 
of  this  law  of  religion  to  vindicate  itself.  'Our  Lord  by  the 
whole  tenor  of  this  parable  insists  upon  the  relation  between 
disobedience  and  punishment.  It  is  customary  in  this  day  to 
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make  light  of  the  self-avenging  principle  of  all  law,  and  to 
regard  retribution  as  an  exploded  theory.  It  is  not  a  theory, 
but  an  awfully  concrete  fact.  There  is  no  regulation  of  nature, 
physical  or  moral,  which  does  not  resist  and  overcome  any 
opposition  to  it.  It  demonstrates  its  right  to  be  obeyed  ;  it 
establishes  and  expresses  itself  by  its  requesta  as  a  sovereign 
and  essential  truth. 

The  very  discipline  of  a  prison  exacts  obedience  or  pun- 
ishment. Nothing  could  live  or  survive  unless  the  testimony 
of  the  Lord  be  sure.  This  must  live  and  survive  with  God  ; 
if  the  principle  be  the  expression  of  a  good,  it  must  be 
inherently  immortal.  No  one  can  dispute  this.  Human 
statutes  sought  to  reflect  this  conception,  although  their 
efforts  at  interpretation  have  often  been  onesided,  cruel  and 
wicked.  These  abuses  should  not  allow  us  to  make  light  of 
the  eternal  idea  of  justice.  The  state  like  the  individual  must 
make  progress  in  the  ethical  life ;  and  most  civic  orders  are 
doing  so  with  remarkable  strides. 

Whatever  may  be  our  views  as  to  the  origin  of  moral 
law ;  however  we  may  explain  its  ideality  and  its  standards, 
these  idealities  and  these  standards  and  the  law  all  exist,  and 
their  sanctions  are  inherent  in  themselves.  The  very  defects 
of  human  institutions  compel  us  to  regard  the  higher  court  of 
moral  obligation  and  moral  ideals.  There  is  essential  right 
and  there  is  an  essential'  Righteous  One.  That  perfection 
may  exist  in  the  finite  there  must  be  perfection  in  the  infinite. 
1  Our  sense  of  justice  as  well  as  our  feeling  of  love,  requires  the 
triumph  of  the  true  and  the  good.  If  this  were  not  so,  why 
call  men  criminals  ?  Why  indict  them  ?  Why  subject  them 
to  restraint?  Why  separate  them  from  their  fellows?  This, 
however,  does  not  limit  the  view  of  punishment,  so  as  to 
exclude  other  intended  features  ;  it  does  not  deny  that  its 
discipline  should  be  vitally  and  continuously  restorative  in 
the  human  sphere.  Christ  says  our  visitations  should  be  with 
a  view  to  ministry.  But  we  must  bear  in  mind  that  there 
can  be  no  true  regeneration  unless  there  be  a  spiritual  or 
ethical  renovation ;  and  there  is  no  ethical  renovation  for  him 
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who  does  not  recognize  the  reign  of  justice  in  his  own  suffer- 
ing. There  is  to  our  apprehension  of  the  present  order  of 
things,  a  lack  of  that  exact  equilibrium  between  essential 
right  and  its  administration.  May  we  not  find  that  equilibrium 
in  the  vicarious  principle  enunciated  here  by  our  Lord  which 
lies  equally  at  the  base  of  justice  and  of  love?  Christ  suffered 
more  in  and  for  this  disturbed  cosmic  order  than  any  other 
man,  simply  because  he  stood  for  all  other  men.  The  exact 
measure  which  shall  be  distributed  to  each  man  in  the  end  is 
in  the  final  court  and  ultimate  judgment  of  God,  who  will 
give  to  every  man  according  to  his  works.  Nor  can  we  lose 
sight  of  the  deterrent  feature  in  punishment,  although  all 
human  systems  seem  to  fail  of  generating  that  issue.  Probably 
criminal  legislation  and  administration  have  accomplished 
less  at  this  point  than  at  any  other,  so  far  as  the  condemned 
himself  is  concerned.  Crime  increases  from  without,  and 
those  who  have  fallen  once  return  to  the  evil  again  and  again. 
It  would  seem  that  for  the  offender  the  restorative  process 
alone  could  revive  any  wholesome  fear  of  law  and  its  penalty. 
We  must  not  lose  sight  of  another  feature  in  punishment, 
and  that  is  reparation.  A  sense  of  guilt  in  any  of  us  should 
stimulate  our  judgment  to  the  moral  necessity  of  making  good 
to  the  individual  that  of  which  we  have  deprived  him,  in  some 
form  of  compensation.  The  will,  the  intention,  the  effort  to 
this  end  should  be  evolved  and  cultivated.  The  thought  was 
embedded  in  the  old  trespass  offering,  which  not  only  gave  an 
equivalent  but  an  additional  fraction.  Ought  not  this 
principle  to  be  substantially  enlarged,  so  as  to  reach  beyond 
mere  property  equivalents  ?  No  act  of  forgiveness  on  the  part 
of  the  injured  should  obliterate  the  desire  of  requital  as  the 
very  root  of  justice. 

.  Pardon  is  equally  the  duty  of  a  rational  and  loving  treat- 
ment of  the  offender  by  the  offended.  This  antithesis  between 
justice  and  love  is  incapable  of  solution  where  sin  mars  con- 
duct ;  there  reconciliation  is  in  Christ.  But  let  the  injured 
condone,  and  let  the  injurious  compensate  according  to  his 
ability.  To  make  any  of  these  points  effective  for  the  criminal 
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the  vital  pulse  of  proper  punishment  must  be  restorative. 
What  contributes  to  such  an  endeavor  ?  Christ's  thought  of 
individual  training  is  the  chief  agent.  It  would  be  out  of 
order  for  me  in  my  inexperience  to  dwell  upon  methods. 
Experiment  alone  in  natural  and  ordinary  lines  can  yield  a 
solution.  Labor  has  been  proved  to  be  a  necessary  instru- 
ment. The  pursuit  of  studies  is  equally  determined.  The 
combination  of  separation  with  grouping,  the  patient  exhibi- 
tion of  sympathy  even  while  inflexibly  exact,  these  seem  to 
have  reached  the  level  of  law. 

I  cannot,  however,  refrain  from  observing  that  in  this  art 
of  restoration  everything  depends  upon  the  person  who  essays 
the  delicate  but  royal  work.  Intelligence,  accuracy,  character, 
a  heart  sensitive  to  the  force  of  this  identity  and  cognizant  of 
the  Christ  in  the  prisoner ;  the  thorough  and  loving  student 
of  the  fallen  nature,  whose  speech  is  discriminating,  brief, 
well  seasoned  and  full  of  inspective  wisdom,  one  who  is 
capable  of  attracting  by  invisible  cords.  Such  is  the  best 
restorer,  the  best  ministrant,  he  will  attain  this  end  in  what- 
ever building  he  may  serve,  whatever  be  the  prescribed  penal 
system,  whatever  the  harmful  perversions  of  law. 

This  affirmation  leads  to  another.  ,  Of  all  the  positions  in 
this  world  there  are  few  that  approach  the  sovereignty,  the 
grace,  the  beneficence  and  the  influence  of  a  warden.  There 
is  no  more  dignified  opportunity  accorded  to  any  man  living 
than  to  him.  Does  it  not  follow  that  this  exalted  position — 
one  of  the  high  places  of  the  earth — should  be  conferred  only 
upon  such  as  merit  it  by  virtue  of  distinguished  ability,  wide 
cultivation,  depth  of  insight  into  human  nature,  capacity  for 
moral  helpfulness?  Therefore,  that  the  man  may  be  admit- 
tedly fit  for  the  office,  should  not  the  entire  economy  of  great 
ethical  inistitutions — such  as  jails,  reformatories,  peniten- 
tiaries— be  wholly  taken  out  of  that  sort  of  politics  which  we 
have  come  to  regard  as  the  machinery  of  selfishness?  If 
universities,  colleges,  professional  institutions,  schools,  must 
demand  of  their  instructors  the  highest  mental  and  moral 
qualifications,  the  closest  understanding  of  their  specialties 
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and  a  refined  sympathy  in  intercourse  with  minds  under 
discipline,  how  much  more  should  such  virtues,  intellectual 
and  moral,  characterize  the  entire  body  of  officials  whose  work 
is  to  be  the  redemption  of  a  depraved,  waste  humanity.  If 
the  state  would  only  regard  these  institutions  as  educational 
in  the  largest  sense  of  that  word,  the  very  atmosphere  created 
by  such  usage  would  quicken  the  possibility  of  richer  results. 
Doubtless  the  state  should,  and  ultimately  will,  create  a  staff 
of  instructors  whose  services  shall  be  exclusively  devoted  to 
these  prisons.  And  I  must  plead  that  the  supreme  and  final 
effort  should  be  the  resuscitation  of  the  religious  sense  as 
affording  the  most  hopeful  foundation  for  stability  of  character. 
Let  the  life  of  Jerry  McAuley  testify  forever  to  this  truth. 

4.  Nor  can  we  fail  to  note  the  fact  and  need  of  progress 
as  we  move  on  in  this  divinely  appointed  way  of  life.  There 
is  involved  in  such  a  ministry  the  principle  of  growth,  quick- 
ened and  irradiated  by  the  light  of  hope.  The  inherent 
quality  of  right,  the  victorious  nature  of  love,  the  essential 
God  the  stimulus  of  hope,  all  require  the  ascent  of  man  to 
his -perfect  state.  Towards  these  fixed  ideals  we  struggle, 
towards  these  standards  and  ultimates  we  war,  and  climb  while 
warring.  There  is  no  final  failure  of  God's  work.  The  con- 
ditions already  realized  by  our  race  prove  that  the  goal  is 
attainable.  There  is  a  completed  kingdom  of  God,  whose 
final  adjudications,  and  the  method  thereof,  are  certified  by 
this  parable. 

In  the  science  to  whose  study  and  practice  you  have  devoted 
yourselves,  you  have  found  experiment  to  be  the  chief  instru- 
ment for  reaching  higher  ground — sometimes  in  smaller  spirals, 
then  in  surprising  upshoots.  Legislation  has  in  part  come  to 
recognize  those  scientific  methods  by  which  alone  a  genuine 
development  is  attainable.  It  must  drop  much  of  its  sweeping 
a  priori  ways,  and  even  the  deductive  forms  of  the  classic 
school,  though  not  all  of  these  speculative  or  logical  elements, 
can  be  eliminated.  Nor  is  it  desirable  that  they  should  be  ; 
for  society,  like  man,  is  ideological — both  live  for  ends,  both 
have  ideals  implanted  within  them  that  are  greater  than  their 
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present  attainments.  But  especially  in  the  education  of  de- 
linquents, dependents  and  defectives,  this  progress  should 
largely  proceed  by  narrower  and  then  widening  experiment 
before  one  tries  to  formulate  a  statute. 

The  spirit  of  freedom  alone  can  regulate  such  progress  ; 
so  that  the  law  lose  more  and  more  these  narrow  traditions, 
fictions  and  exhausted  formulae,  which  hamper  its  vitality  and 
growth.  The  state  itself  should  authorize  experiments  to  be 
conducted  solely  by  ethical  proficients.  Probably  this  has  been 
done  in  prison  legislation  more  than  in  any  other  sphere.  It 
should  be  the  usage  for  all  sociological  factors.  The  outcome  has 
justified  the  method.  It  is  inspiring  to  read  the  genuine  and 
tremendous  progress  in  practical  penology  as  compared  with 
other  social  sciences.  In  the  many  improved  institutions,  in 
the  larger  acceptance  of  the  indeterminate  sentence,  in  the 
classification  of  eriminals,  in  the  system  of  parole,  and  in  the 
probationary  scheme;  and  in  the  efforts  of  repression,  in  the 
more  difficult  and  vital  attempts  at  prevention,  what  splendid 
improvements  have  been  effected.  Not  the  least  of  these 
gains  lies  in  the  impress  which  the  sciences  of  criminology, 
or  of  criminal  anthropology,  and  of  penology,  through  their 
devoted  students,  have  been  enabled  to  make  upon  legislation. 

This  is  a  mighty  advantage  for  humanity,  and  one  which 
is  the  entering  wedge  of  a  revolution  in  the  formation  and 
administration  of  law.  This  cannot  fail  to  rectify  in  time  the 
entire  judicial  procedure,  as  well  as  criminal  legislation  and 
criminal  practice.  More  and  more  will  the  initial  of  such 
matters  be  left  to  the  men  who  understand  the  subject  from 
the  side  of  its  actual  content  and  necessity.  In  the  light  of 
Christ's  affirmation  one  cannot  help  asking  how  much  is  the 
judge  personally  interested  in  the  welfare  of  the  men  on 
whose  life  he  exercises  so  formative  an  influence  ? 

It  is  safe  to  say  that  the  major  section  of  difficulties  in 
the  way  of  the  fullest  test  of  the  restorative  idea  would  be 
removed  by  the  general  adoption  of  the  indeterminate  sentence. 
The  kernel  of  this  method  lies  in  the  effort  to  act  personally 
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and  individually.     The  test  of  right  conduct  is  in   mutual 
ministration. 

One  cannot  help  asking  whether  the  person  who  fills  it 
ought  not  to  be  greater  than  any  office  or  place  ?  How  much 
do  our  judges  concern  themselves  in  the  present  and  future 
welfare  of  those  who  appear  at  their  bar  ? 

It  would  be  of  moment  to  know  how  many  criminal 
lawyers  are  students  of  the  reformation  of  their  condemned 
clients.  What  an  impotence  lies  upon  a  judicial  system  which 
allows  the  endless  rounder  and  the  recidivist.  What  a 
lamentable  failure  our  scheme  of  jails  has  proved  itself  to  be. 
What  sums  are  spent  on  the  infatuated  continuance  of  penal 
methods  which  do  not  punish,  which  do  not  deter,  which  do 
not  reform,  but  rather  accelerate  crime. 

The  body  whom  it  is  our  delight  to  welcome  to  this  city, 
illustrious  for  her  philanthropic  enterprise  and  institutions, 
believes  in  the  possible  betterment  of  the  criminal  by  striving 
after  and  elaborating  nobler  ethical  systems,  and  by  the  com- 
mitment of  the  task  to  men  of  largest  brain  and  heart.  You 
are  not  convinced  that  society  can  separate  itself  from  the 
criminal  by  any  change  of  residence  or  any  system  of  caste. 
You  still  have  confidence  in  the  appeal  to  ethical  roots, 
though  they  be  stunted,  obscure,  irresponsive,  seemingly  lost. 
Yes,  though  you  labor  with  an  incorrigible. 

Where  there  is  a  desire  for  freedom,  although  that  freedom 
would  be  abused  immediately,  you  do  not  deny  the  existence 
of  rudimentary  morals,  which  you  may  resuscitate  in  many  a 
case  and  have  often  restored  to  healthful  activity.  You  would 
write  hope  on  the  entrance  portal.  You  would  have  all 
officers  administer  the  disciplinary  trust,  in  hope. 

You  would  dismiss  the  liberated  captive  in  hope  that 
there  may  be  no  occasion  for  return.  Your  theoretic  studies, 
your  practical  movements,  are  in  the  spirit  of  Him  who 
identified  Himself  with  the  good  for  their  betterment  and  with 
the  evil  for  their  repentance.  May  your  present  discussions 
be  full  of  that  same  sublime  faith  in  man,  though  he  be  fallen. 


SUNDAY— EVENING  SESSION. 

The  evening  session  was  held  in  the  First  Baptist  Church, 
Rev.  HAROLD  PATTISON,  pastor.  Mr.  PATTISON  opened  the 
services,  welcoming  the  association  to  the  church  because  it 
was  doing  the  work  of  Jesus  Christ. 

He  said  that  he  could  wish  that  all  causes  were  as  just 
and  righteous  as  that  which  had  brought  the  association  to 
Hartford.  He  had  been  invited  to  sit  with  the  committee 
having  charge  of  the  men  who  were  sent  forth  from  the 
Wethersfield  State  Prison  at  the  expiration  of  sentence,  and 
nothing  in  his  experience  had  been  more .  inexpressibly  sad 
than  the  stories  which  had  been  told  at  the  table  by  the 
prisoners.  Bad  parentage,  wrong  surroundings,  rum.  This 
was  the  story  over  and  over  again.  He  had  been  struck, 
however,  with  the  fact  that  these  same  men  had  been  re- 
arrested  and  sent  back  to  the  prison  in  many  instances,  to  go 
the  same  rounds  over  again.  On  a  visit  to  the  jail  he  had 
been  assured  by  officials  that  the  greater  part  of  the  men 
in  the  chair  shop  had  been  there  again  and  again,  and  in  the 
women's  prison  all  that  were  there  had  been  there  before. 
Prison  reform  has  accomplished  much  since  John  Howard  laid 
down  his  life  in  the  cause,  and  yet  there  was  much  to  be  done. 
It  was  the  great  pleasure  of  the  audience  to  listen  for  the 
evening  to  the  addresses  by  distinguished  men  who  had 
studied  the  questions  at  issue.  He  then  introduced  EDWARD 
S.  WRIGHT,  First  Vice  President  of  the  association,  who 
presided  during  the  remainder  of  the  evening. 

Addresses  were  made  by  Judge  EDGAR  M.  WARNER, 
Mr.  CHARLES  DUDLEY  WARNER  and  Mr.  F.  B.  SANBORN,. 
abstracts  of  which  follow. 
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THE   SOBER   MAN'S   BURDEN — THE   DRUNKARD. 

BY   E.    M.    WARNER,    OF   PUTNAM,    CONN. 

One  of  the  truest  poems  of  recent  date  is  "Kipling's 
White  Man's  Burden,"  but  all  he  says  calls  the  white  man  to 
his  duty  in  carrying  a  necessary  burden  in  his  neighbor's 
weakness  or  want.  In  what  I  shall  say  I  propose  to  call  your 
attention  to  the  fact  that  the  sober,  self-respecting  citizen  in 
Connecticut  is  loaded  down  by  an  absolutely  unnecessary  and 
wastefully  expensive  burden  in  the  drunkard.  The  indiffer- 
ence, aye,  the  "tragedy  of  indifference,"  with  which  the  sober 
man  carries  this  burden  is  painful  beyond  description  ;  he  does 
not  seem  to  know  that  he  is  imposed  upon,  and  if  he  does 
occasionally  wake  up  to  his  sad  condition,  he  lazily  says,  "It 
is  too  big  a  subject,  it  can't  be  helped,  it  has  always  been  so 
and  always  will  be  so." 

I  wish  to  say  right  here  that  I  do  not  pretend  to  fullest 
knowledge  of  all  the  facts  involved  in  this  question  ;  I  certainly 
have  no  cast-iron  plan  to  remedy  existing  evils.  I  am  simply 
sick,  tired  and  disgusted  with  the  present  police  court  foolish 
and  absurd  method  of  treating  the  drunkard  and  "rounder," 
and  cannot  hold  my  peace. 

John  Howard  spent  his  fortune  and  gave  his  life  to  cleanse 
the  prisons  and  give  to  convicts  at  least  humane  treatment, 
but  after  more  than  one  hundred  years  the  reforms  he  sought 
to  bring  about  are  not  fully  accomplished.  Our  prisons, 
doubtless,  are  greatly  improved,  and  the  element  of  reformation 
is  generally  considered  in  the  treatment  of  state  prison  con- 
victs, but  it  almost  seems  as  if  our  jails  had  escaped  the  eye 
and  nose  of  any  investigator,  for  they  are  practically  managed 
in  about  the  same  way  as  in  the  early  years  of  the  century, 
although  a  trifle  more  decent.  There  is  no  attempt  whatever 
at  the  reformation  of  the  drunkard  or  the  petty  offender  ;  there 
is  no  classification  of  prisoners,  there  is  no  method  of  education 
or  trade  schools.  Juvenile  offenders,  more  weak  than  wicked, 
are  permitted  to  associate  with  hardened  criminals,  and  come 
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out  worse  than  they  went  in.  In  half  of  our  counties  there  is 
no  chaplain  at  the  jail  and  little  or  no  moral  instruction, 
many  depending  solely  upon  the  voluntary  services  of  the 
Y.  M.  C.  Association.  In  Hartford  county  you  are  very 
fortunate  in  having  a  devoted  chaplain  at  the  jail,  whose 
unselfish  labors  I  have  reason  to  know,  are  amply  rewarded  by 
the  improved  lives  of  many  of  the  offenders. 

In  some  counties  there  is  little  or  no  employment.  My 
attention  has  been  specially  called  to  the  crime  of  drunkenness, 
for  that  furnishes  more  than  seventy-five  per  cent,  of  the 
inmates  of  our  jails.  I  have  called  drunkenness  a  crime,  it 
is  so,  and  is  punished  in  some  way  by  the  laws  of  almost  all 
civilized  countries.  The  saloon-keeper  has  been  invariably 
held  up  to  scorn,  but  he  is  now  tolerated  as  a  necessary  evil, 
and  burden  to  the  sober  man.  The  state  of  Connecticut  has, 
or  the  towns  arid  counties  have,  in  granting  3,264  licenses, 
and  in  accepting  therefore  $1,000,000,  made  liquor  selling  a 
legal  business  in  licensed  towns,  a  fearful  responsibility  for 
some  one,  but  I  am  not  discussing  the  liquor  seller,  I  am 
talking  about  the  liquor  drinker.  -  Not  one  single  man  in  all 
the  state  of  Connecticut  is  forced  to  buy  liquor,  unless  it  be  by 
an  appetite  which  he  fails  to  control.  He  may  buy  it,  but  he 
need  not  do  it,  and  the  men  who  are  unwillingly  tempted  are 
very  few  in  number.  Men  drink  and  get  drunk  because  they 
want  to  do  so.  They  like  the  pleasure  of  it,  and  at  present 
they  care  nothing  whatever  for  the  consequences  or  the 
sentence  of  the  courts.  Now,  I  hold  that  no  man  has  a 
right,  moral  or  legal,  to  get  drunk,  whether  he  lives  on  the 
avenue  and  squanders  his  own  or  his  relatives'  money,  or 
whether  he  lives  in  the  alley  and  squanders  his  own  or  his 
relatives'  money,  he  is  a  miserable  criminal,  and  also  what  is 
sometimes  worse,  an  unmitigated  nuisance,  and  should  be 
suppressed  by  law.  He  is  a  great  and  unnecessary  burden  to 
the  sober  man. 

Now,  what  does  society  in  the  shape  of  police  court  say 
to  a  man  provided  he  is  drunk  enough  to  stumble  upon  the 
policeman  and  be  hauled  in  ?  Simply  this :  Pay  twenty 
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dollars  or  less — generally  less — say  two  or  three  dollars,  or  go 
to  jail  and  be  washed  and  well  boarded  without  much  if  any 
work,  for  not  more  than  thirty  days.  Does  society  think  this 
will  reform  the  man  ?  No,  certainly  not.  Does  society  think 
this  will  in  any  way  help  the  interests  of  the  pebple  of  the 
state  or  town  ?  No,  for  the  labor  of  prisoners  in  jails  never 
pays  the  expense  of  keeping.  This,  however,  is  the  treat- 
ment given  the  drunkard  for  the  last  hundred  years  or  more, 
and  does  not  seem  rational,  to  say  the  least.  It  is  no  kindness 
to  the  drunkard.  The  worst  thing  that  can  happen  to  a  boy 
or  man  is  to  become  a  drunken  loafer  or  beat.  The  man  who 
gets  his  living  without  work  cheats  the  public  and  starves  his 
own  soul.  It  may  have  been  possible  in  the  Garden  of  Eden 
to  live  without  work  and  still  preserve  one's  self-respect,  but 
never  since  that  time.  This  treatment  of  the  drunkard  does 
not  protect  the  sober  part  of  society.  The  streets  of  cities, 
highways  of  towns,  and  railroad  stations,  cars  and  steamboats, 
and  all  means  of  travel,  should  be  kept  safe  for  children  and 
sober  people.  The  state  has  no  right  to  permit  drunkards  to 
exhibit  themselves  in  public,  or  go  at  large  in  any  place 
where  people  travel  or  congregate.  . . : 

What  is  the  record  of  our  state  in  regard  to  drunkards  ? 
From  the  best  evidence  I  can  get  by  correspondence  and  per- 
sonal knowledge,  there  are  on  an  average  more  than  2,000 
drunks  a  month  in  the  whole  state.  There  is  a  ghastly  pro- 
cession of  2,000  human  beings — your  brothers  and  mine — 
2,000  voters  selling  their  birthright,  2,000  immortal  souls 
bound  to  certain  perdition  unless  something  is  done  to  save  them. 
This  dreadful  crowd  enters  each  month  the  doors  of  the  3,264 
licensed  saloons  in  this  state,  leaves  most  of  the  money  they 
have  earned  or  stolen,  proceeds  to  the  police  court,  putrifies 
the  air,  sickens  the  judge,  and  then  enters  the  comfortable  jail 
and  gets  a  monthly  wash ;  remains  at  the  expense  of  the  county  in 
idleness,  or  is  employed  in  unremunerative  labor ;  goes  out  ot 
the  comfortable  jail  to  a  less  comfortable  home,  and  soon 
again  enters  the  ever  open  doors  of  the  3,264  licensed  saloons, 
to  come  again  to  the  police  court  to  putrify  the  air  and  sicken 
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the  judge  and  again  enter  the  comfortable  jail,  get  a  free  bath, 
and  again  engage  in  unremunerative  labor,  a  never  ending 
circle. 

One  man  in  the  great  and  glorious  city  of  New  Haven, 
with  sixty-eight  churches  and  two  hundred  and  twenty 
lawyers,  has  traveled  this  circle  over  two  hundred  times ; 
several  others  have  a  record  of  from  fifty  to  one  hundred  times. 
Middlesex  County,  with  another  university  and  numerous 
churches  and  lawyers,  furnishes  a  drunken  pilgrim  with  a 
record  of  fifty-eight  times.  New  London  County  has  a  man 
who  has  been  confined  forty-five  times  for  this  offense.  Litch- 
field  County,  one  man  nineteen  times,  a  dozen  others  six  to 
ten  times.  Hartford  County,  with  another  university,  churches 
and  lawyers  a  plenty,  one  man  thirty-eight  times.  Windham 
County,  one  man  twenty  times.  The  newspapers  of  this  state 
have  recently  done  splendid  service  to  this  discussion  by 
letting  daylight,  into  it,  and  publishing  the  records  of  sample 
"  rounders  "  as  object  lessons. 

The  Hartford  Courant  of  August  16  gives  the  record  of 
five  women  against  whose  names  appears  the  sad  record  in 
police  court  book,  "residence  the  jail."  The  first  is  forty 
years  old,  and  has  been  sent  up  thirty-six  times  in  nine  years ; 
she  has  spent  more  than  five  years  of  that  time  in  jail. 
Another  thirty  years  old,  twenty-two  cases  ;  another  thirty- 
eight  years  old,  seventeen  case  ;  another  forty-two  years  old, 
fourteen  cases ;  another  twenty-nine  years  old,  nineteen  cases. 
Doubtless  there  are  men  in  Hartford  County  equally  guilty. 

The  Waterbury  Republican  of  August  27  published  the 
records  of  five  of  the  male  "  rounders  "  of  that  city.  Since 
April,  1884,  Joseph  Macdonald  has  been  arrested  thirty-nine 
times  and  jailed  at  least  seventeen  times.  Since  July,  1884, 
Thomas  Conaty  has  been  arrested  thirty-nine  times  and  jailed 
at  least  twenty-six  times.  Since  August,  1883,  William  Kelley 
has  been  arrested  thirty-six  times  and  jailed  at  least  twenty- 
two  times.  Since  June,  1884,  Frank  Stone  has  been  arrested 
fifty-one  times  and  jailed  at  least  thirty-seven  times.  Since 
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December,  1884,  Jack  Finders  has  been  arrested  fifty-one 
times  and  jailed  at  least  thirty-three  times. 

The  New  Haven  Leader,  The  Neiv  Haven  Register  ; 
Trumbull,  the  Connecticut  correspondent  of  The  New  York 
Sunday  Herald ;  The  Norwich  Bulletin,  The  Windham  County 
Transcript,  The  Observer,  The  Putnam  Patriot,  and  other 
papers,  have  earnestly  and  repeatedly  discussed  the  "rounder" 
and  universally  demanded  his  suppression.  Every  city  in  the 
state,  and  every  county,  has  a  shameful  record  in  respect  to 
drunkards,  but  I  think  New  Haven  County  leads  the  list. 
The  New  Haven  man  with  the  highest  record  as  a  "rounder" 
is  now  forty-one  years  of  age.  His  name  first  appears  as  a 
jail  boarder  May  30,  1878,  when  he  was  about  twenty-one 
years  of  age,  and  he  has  spent  the  larger  part  of  the  last 
twenty  years  of  his  life  in  the  New  Haven  jail.  He  can  read 
and  write,  but  has  learned  no  trade.  His  immediate  family 
have  done  what  they  could  for  him.  At  a  low  estimate  he 
has  been  a  burden  to  the  state  of  from  six  to  eight  thousand 
dollars. 

What  answer,  think  you,  can  the  two  hundred  and 
twenty  lawyers  in  New  Haven  make  for  neglecting  this  man  ; 
what  have  the  judges  and  prosecuting  attorneys  been  thinking 
of  all  these  years?  There  are  sixty-eight  Congregational 
clergymen  in  the  city  and  county  of  New  Haven,  and  only 
one  of  them  has  visited  this  jail  or  become  familiar  with  the 
lives  of  these  criminals,  and  he  didn't  leave  his  name. 

So  far  as  the  clergy  of  that  denomination  are  concerned, 
they  have  passed  this  wreck  of  humanity  "by  on  the  other 
side."  I  presume  other  denominations  are  just  as  negligent/ 
What  will  the  sixty-eight  churches  and  pastors  of  that  great 
city  say  of  him  and  others  like  him  in  the  day  of  reckoning? 
What  will  the  great  university  of  the  city,  with  millions  of 
money  to  investigate  the  writings  of  dead  men  and  ruins  of 
dead  cities,  say  to  this  wreck  of  live  humanity  at  their  very 
gates  ?  Thousands  of  dollars  are  sent  every  year  to  civilize 
and  reform  heathen  and  pagans  in  India,  Japan  and  the  isles 
of  the  sea.  Who  cares  for  the  heathen  and  pagans  in  the 
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New  Haven  jail  or  any  other  ?  What  can  the  city  of  Hartford 
or  Waterbury  or  Bridgeport  or  New  London  or  Middletown 
or  Norwich  say  about  their  victims  ?  Is  it  not  strange 
administration  of  criminal  law  to  prosecute  the  same  man  two 
hundred  times,  or  one  hundred,  or  even  twenty-five  times,  for 
the  same  offense  ?  It  is  perfectly  apparent  that  he  is  not 
reformed  or  in  any  way  benefitted,  and  the  state  is  burdened 
with  great  expense  for  his  prosecution  and  support.  Thirty 
days  in  jail  is  regarded  by  the  criminal  as  a  pleasant  vacation 
at  the  expense  of  the  state. 

After  we  get  the  "rounder"  into  jail  what  do  we  do  for 
him  ?  In  what  employment  do  the  citizens  of  our  state  who 
are  in  jail  engage,  if  any?  Why,  in  Hartford,  New  Haven 
and  Litchfield  counties,  the  prisoners  are  employed  in  cane 
seating  chairs  all  the  time.  This  is  immensely  better  than  no 
occupation,  but  the  man  outside  of  jail  who  can  do  nothing 
but  cane  seat  chairs,  will  invariably  be  considered  a  jail-bird, 
and  have  difficulty  in  getting  work  on  that  account.  In 
Fairfield  and  Middlesex  counties  prisoners  have  work  of  some 
kind.  Only  about  a  quarter  of  the  time  in  New  London 
County  prisoners  are  employed  caning  chairs  and  beating 
carpets.  Not  more  than  three-quarters  are  employed  in  Wind- 
ham  County.  In  Tolland  County,  some  employment.  To  con- 
fine a  human  being  in  a  steel  cage  6x8,  for  thirty  days,  without 
exercise  or  occupation,  is  a  crime  against  the  human  being. 
To  permit  a  human  being  to  live  in  a  steel  cage  6x8,  with 
good  food  and  a  fair  allowance  of  tobacco,  eating  the  bread  of 
idleness,  is  a  crime  against  the  state.  This  crowd  of  criminals 
is  a  most  expensive  body  of  citizens  that  the  state  has  to  sup- 
port. Two  thousand  each  month,  twenty-four  thousand  each 
year,  and  every  case  of  drunkenness  costs  at  least  ten  dollars, 
making  a  total  annually  of  two  hundred  and  forty  thousand, 
dollars,  and  I  doubt  not  the  amount  is  nearer  half  a  million. 

Our  whole  police  system,  costing  thousands  of  dollars,  is 
largely  made  necessary  by  drunkards.  When  did  you  ever 
see  two  or  three  sturdy  policemen  in  a  big  wagon  conveying 
one  small  sober  man  to  the  police  station  ?  Only  drunkards 
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have  that  escort,  sober  men  walk  and  pay  the  bill  for  the 
drunkard  and  policeman  to  ride. 

What  reform  can  be  attempted  with  any  hope  of  success  ? 
A  friend  of  mine,  a  good  criminal  lawyer,  when  asked  how  he 
would  reform  criminals,  stutteringly  replied,  "Reform 'em? 
I'd  chlo-reform  'em."  We  can't  do  that,  but  we  can  do  other 
better  things.  We  can  agitate  this  matter  until  the  people 
wake  up  to  their  duty.  The  lawyers  and  the  judges  can 
discuss  it.  The  churches  can  appoint  a  prison  Sunday  and 
preach  about  crime  and  criminals,  and  the  newspapers  can  do 
more  than  all  by  printing  the  plain  truth  about  the  matter. 
I  believe  the  honest  people  of  this  state,  descendents  of  the 
noblest  ancestry  in  the  world,  mean  to  do  their  full  duty,  no 
matter  what  it  costs,  and  they  will  not  for  still  another 
hundred  years,  keep  up  the  pestiferous  breeding  of  paupers 
and  criminals  ;  they  will  not  forever,  in  each  county,  keep  a 
free  hotel  for  monthly  loafers  and  tramps. 

In  the  first  place  the  drunkard  is  a  man,  or  rather,  may 
become  one.  When  we  think  of  John  B.  Gough  and  Jerry 
McAuley  we  must  never  despair  for  anybody.  The  drunkard 
looks  shamefully,  he  is  foul  and  ill  smelling,  and  he  don't 
care,  he  enjoys  being  so.  He  must  be  made  to  understand 
that  he  has  violated  the  laws,  both  divine  and  human  ;  that  he 
has  debased  his  manhood ;  that  he  has  defiled  his  body,  the 
temple  of  God,  and  placed  himself  below  the  level  of  brutes, 
and  has  shamefully  disgraced  wife,  children  and  family,  he 
must  be  made  to  realize  that  he  cannot  do  this  and  be  at  large. 
That  it  is  too  dangerous  both  to  himself  and  to  society  to 
suffer  him  to  live  where  he  pleases  and  get  drunk  when  he 
pleases.  In  short  he  must  be  made  to  know  and  feel  that  a 
drunkard  is  not  a  weakling  to  be  coddled,  but  is  an  intolerable 
criminal,  an  unmitigated  nuisance  and  pest,  to  be  abated  at 
any  cost,  like  the  cholera,  yellow  fever  or  smallpox. 

In  my  opinion,  the  best  treatment  that  can  be  given  him 
is  confinement  in  a  reformatory  for  a  long  term — say  three 
years — under  indeterminate  sentence,  with  possible  parole  at 
the  end  of  nine  months.  That  institution  in  which  he  is  con- 
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fined  should  be  under  the  supervision  and  control  of  the  state, 
and  its  officers  as  thoroughly  trained  for  their  duties  as  are 
army  and  navy  officers,  and  the  tenure  of  office  should  be  as 
secure  and  their  compensation  as  liberal.  The  drunkard 
should  be  subjected  to  the  most  rigid  but  kindly  discipline. 
Juvenile  offenders  and  accused  persons  waiting  trial  should 
not  be  permitted  to  associate  with  hardened  and  vicious  con- 
victs. The  reformatory  should  have  a  regular  well  paid 
chaplain  whose  term  of  office  should  be  at  least  three  years, 
and  a  part  of  whose  duties  should  be  to  become  personally 
acquainted  with  the  circumstances  of  the  convict,  and  advise 
and  assist  him  in  every  possible  way.  There  should  be 
regular  studies  carried  on,  and  a  trade  suited  to  the  capacity  of 
the  convict  should  be  taught.  The  confirmed  drunkard  when 
sober  should  be  permitted  voluntarily  to  commit  himself  to 
such  an  institution  for  a  full  term.  When  paroled,  if  a  con- 
vict breaks  the  rules  of  his  parole  he  should,  of  course,  be 
brought  back  without  the  expense  of  a  new  arrest  and  process 
of  law.  He  should  be  paid  fair  wages  for  his  labor,  thus 
giving  him  some  money  with  which  to  support  himself  while 
seeking  work  after  his  discharge.  If  unable  to  get  work,  he 
should  be  permitted  to  return  to  the  reformatory  for  a  limited 
period.  Men  and  women  should  never  be  confined  in  the 
same  institution 

As  the  law  is  now,  thirty  days  is  the  limit  of  confinement 
for  drunkenness,  but  the  law  regards  a  breach  of  the  peace 
and  resistance  to  an  officer  as  more  serious  than  a  drunk  ;  and 
as  these  three  crimes  are  almost  invariably  committed  to- 
gether, the  "  rounder  "  should  be  prosecuted  for  all  three  by 
the  city  attorneys,  and  public  sentiment  should  demand  and 
support  the  police  judge  in  sentencing  the  "  rounder  "  thirty 
days  for  drunkenness,  three  months  for  resisting  an  officer, 
and  six  months  for  breach  of  the  peace.  This  would  give  the 
"rounder"  about  a  year  in  jail,  a  term  long  enough  to  make 
his  labor  worth  something  and  give  the  state  a  chance  to  teach 
him  that  he  can't  get  drunk  and  be  at  large.  This  would  be 
a  rational  treatment  of  the  drunkard,  and  would  force  him  to 
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become  self-supporting  and  no  longer  a  burden  to  sober  men. 
This  last  suggestion  may  be  carried  out  at  once  by  city 
court  judges,  but  this  Congress  will  have  failed  in  one  respect 
if  it  does  not  stir  up  a  popular  demand  which  shall  become  so 
widespread  and  imperative  that  a  well  planned  reformatory 
shall  be  inaugurated  by  the  next  legislature. 

ADDRESS    BY    MR.    CHARLES    DUDLEY    WARNER. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Friends  :  The  note  of  prison  reform 
is  discipline.  The  want  of  discipline  is  the  reason  why  most 
of  our  reformatories,  including  juvenile  reformatories,  are 
failures.  The  second  want  is  a  long  continuance  of  discipline, 
and  that  is  the  reason  why  we  have  such  pitiably  small  fruit 
from  them. 

Now,  you  will  have  in  the  course  of  this  Congress,  a  full 
exposition  of  the  indeterminate  sentence,  by  the  way,  a  sentence 
that  nowhere  in  the  world  exists,  an  experiment  that  has  never 
yet  been  tried.  The  indeterminate  sentence  in  brief  is  this, 
that  the  prisoner  is  sent  to  a  place  of  discipline  for  no  special 
period  whatever,  exactly  as  the  judge  commits  a  patient  to  the 
lunatic  asylum  on  evidence,  or  as  a  doctor  orders  a  sick  man 
to  the  hospital.  It  is  entirely  impossible  for  any  judge  or  any 
jury  to  say  how  long  that  sentence  should  be,  because  every 
case  is  a  different  case,  and  it  is  a  great  gain  in  prison  reform 
that  we  are  beginning  to  treat  the  convicts  not  only  as  men, 
but  as  individuals.  .We  have  come  to  this  conclusion,  that  no 
judge — but  the  judges  hate  to  abrogate  the  privileges  that  have 
come  down  to  them  from  the  middle  ages — is  wise  enough  to 
say  of  any  person  convicted  by  a  jury  how  bad  he  is  and  how 
longlit  will  take  him  to  reform.  If  the  judge  were  the  Almighty 
'  he  might  say  how  much  punishment  the  prisoner  should  have. 
There  seems  to  be  an  assumption  that  the  divine  right  of 
judging  has  come  down  to  our  courts  and  of  knowing  how 
sinful  a  man  is  and  how  much  torment,  external  and  internal, 
he  ought  to  have ;  but  we  know  that  no  judge  is  able  to  say 
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how  long  it  will  take  any  individual  to  make  a  decent  man  of 
himself. 

The  indeterminate  sentence  would  be  neither  reasonable 
nor  humane  if  it  were  not  based  upon  a  system  by  which  the 
culprit  could  gain  his  liberty  by  personal  reformation.  That 
is  to  say,  it  places  every  convict  in  a  favorable  position  for 
changing  his  habits  and  his  criminal  life  and  becoming  a  law- 
abiding  citizen.  For  most  convicts  this  is  the  only  possible 
chance  of  reformation,  for  the  ordinary  round  of  jails  and 
prisons  establishes  and  confirms  the  criminal  life. 

All  criminals  are  insane.  I  do  not  mean  that  all  are 
lunatics  in  the  ordinary  acceptance  of  the  dictionary  or  of  the 
statute.  I  mean  to  say  that  every  criminal  is  to  a  certain 
degree  of  unsound  or  unbalanced  mind.  He  is  mentally  and 
morally,  and  as  all  criminal  experts  know,  physically  unsound. 
He  is  unfit  to  judge  a  wise  line  of  conduct  for  himself.  He 
has  somehow  lost  the  power  of  discriminating  between  right 
and  wrong.  This  insanity  is  really  much  more  largely 
prevalent  in  our  state  prisons  than  the  public  generally  knows. 
But  it  is  sufficiently  evident  to  any  observer  to  teach  him  that 
the  criminal  is  a  person  who  must  be  dealt  with  in  a  way  that 
you  would  not  think  of  dealing  with  a  perfectly  sound  man. 
The  indeterminate  sentence  therefore  is  to  be  applied  to  every 
case  of  felony,  to  every  case  that  assumes  the  dignity  of  being 
a  permanent  menace  to  society.  We  have  before  the  Connec- 
ticut Legislature  an  act  for  the  indeterminate  sentence.  I 
hope  to  live  long  enough — it  is  perhaps  a  preposterous  hope 
— to  see  that  bill  become  a  law,  but  I  say  frankly  that  I  do 
not  care  to  see  it  become  a  law  until  the  sentiment  of  this 
state  decrees  that  the  penitentiary  at  -Wethersfield  shall  be  an 
out  and  out  reformatory,  because  the  indeterminate  sentence 
is  actually  good  for  nothing  unless  it  is  connected  with  a 
reformatory,  and  a  reformatory  will  be  found  valueless  unless 
it  has  the  indeterminate  sentence  behind  it. 

One  great  trouble  with  the  criminal  is  the  want  of  will 
power  to  regulate  his  conduct,  to  keep  him  straight,  and  to 
make  him  pursue  with  any  degree  of  steadiness  the  path  of 
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rectitude.  That  want  of  will  power  is  not  peculiar  to  the 
criminal ;  it  is  a  disease  of  modern  life.  You  who  read  novels 
know  this.  The  gospel  of  the  modern  novelist  is  that  we  are 
in  a  sea  of  circumstance  without  compass  ;  that  we  are  unable 
to  choose  a  course  or  sight  the  land  ;  that  we  are  the  sport  of 
fate.  This  is  the  doctrine  of  Tolstoi  and  of  fiction  mongers 
of  a  lower  grade,  so  that  the  popular  mind  is  coming  to  feel 
that  we  are  simply  unfortunate  and  that  we  are  not  morally 
responsible.  We  have  inherited,  or  we  have  fallen  into 
certain  circumstances,  and  that  is  all ;  we  are  relieved  of 
responsibility. 

The  indeterminate  sentence  rightly  applied  keeps  a  man 
in  a  certain  situation,  under  certain  discipline,  long  enough 
for  him  to  right  himself  in  this  respect.  As  a  minor  matter 
it  will  be  well  to  take  away  some  of  the  popular  fiction 
referred  to  just  now  from  the  prison  library. 

I  was  speaking  the  other  day  to  a  state  agent  from  Massa- 
chusetts whose  business  it  is  to  take  the  little  toughs  and 
roughs  of  the  city  and  place  them  among  farmers,  and  he  told 
me  that  a  boy  in  one  of  the  hill  towns  had  developed  a  great 
facility  for  barn-burning.  He  not  only  burned  the  barn  of 
the  farmer  where  he  was  living,  but  he  made  excursions  round 
the  neighborhood '  burning  barns,  and  he  was  such  a  con- 
summate and  beautiful  little  liar  that  he  evaded  the  scrutiny 
of  his  kind  patron  for  a  long  time,  and  it  was  not  'till  after  he 
had  burned  a  great  many  barns  that  he  was  detected.  "  But," 
said  the  agent,  and  he  said  it  as  if  it  were  a  kind  of  justifi- 
cation, "  we  have  discovered  that  his  father  was  a  barn- 
burner." I  was  reminded  of  what  Washington  Irving  said 
about  a  man  who  lived  on  the  North  river  who  was  killed  by 
a  stroke  of  lightning,  and  the  queer  thing  about  it  was  that 
his  father  had  been  killed  by  lightning.  He  said  that  light- 
ning seemed  to  run  in  the  family.  If  this  is  so,  if  it  be  true 
that  heredity  or  Providence  has  selected  a  certain  number  of 
people  whose  business  it  is  to  burn  barns,  I  want  to  say  that 
another  class  has  been  selected — of  which  I  hope  I  am  one — 
who  seek  to  put  these  hereditary  incendiaries  where  they 
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cannot  get  at  barns  to  burn  them.  I  do  not  see  why  the 
notion  of  heredity  must  be  called  in  to  supplant  that  of 
fatality. 

I  want  to  say  one  word  in  regard  to  education,  in  regard 
to  the  popular  notion  that  to  educate  a  criminal  in  prison  is 
to  give  him  greater  facility  for  pursuing  his  illicit  life.  Well, 
perhaps  that  would  do  so.  If  it  is  true,  however,  I  could  not 
defend  education  at  Yale,  or  Trinity,  on  any  psychological 
ground  that  I  know  of;  but  the  truth  is,  there  is  a  wide 
popular  misunderstanding  as  to  this  term  of  education  in 
reference  to  the  reformatory.  Education  there  is  simply  a 
disciplinary  exercise.  It  is  not  for  the  sake  of  information, 
but  just  as  the  man  is  put  to  labor,  just  as  the  man  is  put  on 
a  special  line  of  conduct,  so  the  mental  faculties,  the  will 
power  which  is  so  weak,  and  the  mental  machine  which  is  so 
unsteady,  by  severe  study,  by  the  requisite  of  acccuracy  in  that 
line,  are  put  upon  a  disciplinary  basis,  so  that  the  study  is 
just  like  the  exercise  of  the  body,  just  like  the  exercise  of 
keeping  himself  on  a  line  of  good  conduct  and  it  is  intended 
for  nothing  else.  Incidentally  we  know  very  well  that  if  we 
are  to  make  a  man  a  fit  citizen  he  must  be  an  intelligent 
person  ;  and,  as  a  matter  of  observation  generally,  we  know 
that  the  intelligence  acquired  by  education  is  useful  rather 
than  harmful  in  the  majority  of  cases.  In  the  application 
of  education  in  the  reformatory  you  may  be  assured  that  it 
is  simply  a  disciplinary  exercise  and  that  it  is  absolutely 
necessary. 

I  remember  hearing  it  said  that  the  best  thing  to  do  with 
a  man — it  is  an  old  theory  in  this  country — who  is  a  criminal 
is  to  put  him  by  himself  and  let  him  reflect.  You  all,  in  your 
childhood,  I  suppose,  were  put  somewhere  to  reflect,  and  it 
did  not  do  you  much  good  ;  it  did  not  do  me  any  good.  I 
got  stuffier  and  stuffier  all  the  time.  Putting  a  man  to  reflect 
is  putting  him  in  company  with  a  very  bad  person,  and  as 
in  that  company  there  is  no  stimulus  and  no  uplift  at  all,  after 
the  time  of  reflection  he  comes  out  a  worse  person  than  he 
went  in.  Nature  will  not  have  that  sort  of  thing.  Nature 
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requires,  if  by  this  sort  of  discipline  you  are  going  to  expel 
some  bad  habit,  and  if  you  expect  when  he  comes  out  that  he 
will  behave  otherwise,  then  you  must  put  something  better 
into  his  mind.  You  must  set  him  some  totally  new  fashion 
of  walking  this  earth  with  new  habits,  or  you  will  fail.  That 
is  why  I  place  emphasis  on  education  in  this  system  of  prison 
reform  and  why — yes,  I  will  say  it — I  am  discouraged  with  all 
the  efforts  of  reform  in  this  country — produced,  I  believe,  by 
premature  sentimentalism  —  which  give  prisoners  what  is 
called  "  good  time "  for  good  conduct,  and  which  releases 
them  on  parole  without  sufficient  discipline  of  this  kind. 

The  very  name,  "ticket-of-leave,"  in  England  gave  a  man 
a  bad  character.  It  ought  to.  He  had  not  been  put  where 
he  could  reform.  If  you  expect  to  put  a  ticket-of-leave  on  a 
man,  and  thereby  set  in  operation  some  miraculous  transfor- 
mation of  the  man,  you  will  find  that  it  is  not  going  to  work. 
No,  the  man  remains  the  same,  and  you  cannot  save  people 
with  any  ugood  time."  You  know  perfectly  well,  Mr. 
Warden,  that  there  is  no  one  in  prison  who  likes  to  behave 
well  so  much  as  the  old-timer.  It  is  his  business,  part  of  his 
occupation,  and  he  falls  into  it  naturally.  He  is  the  best  man 
in  the  prison  because  he  is  making  by  it  two  to  five  days  a 
month.  That  is  part  of  the  situation.  It  is  kindly  legislation 
for  him.  It  does  not  interfere  with  his  business.  His 
business  is  to  rob  you,  and  he  proposes  to  keep  on  robbing, 
and  nothing  is  done  in  the  ordinary  prison  to  change  that 
man's  nature. 

The  effort  in  the  reformatory  is  to  make  a  sound  man, 
one  who  has,  when  he  gets  through  the  course,  command  of 
himself,  is  so  disciplined-  and  has  formed  such  habits  that  he 
is  capable  of  obeying  the  laws  of  his  country  and  becoming  a 
decent  and  productive  citizen. 

The  last  speaker  was  FRANK  B.  SANBORN,  of  Concord, 
Mass.,  who  gave  a  review  of  the  history  of  the  association. 
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THE   REQUIREMENTS  OF   PRISON   SCIENCE. 

BY   F.   B.   SANBORN,   OF  CONCORD,    MASS. 

Members  of  the  National  Prison  Association,  Ladies  and 
Gentlemen :  It  is  nearly  thirty  years  since,  in  October,  1870, 
I  joined  with  a  few  of  those  whom  I  see  here  tonight,  and 
many  more  who  are  gone  from  earth,  in  the  Prison  Congress 
of  Cincinnati,  which  opened  the  way  for  the  establishment  of 
our  association.  Of  the  charter  members  of  the  association  as 
incorporated  in  New  York,  perhaps  Mr.  Brockway  and  myself 
are  now  the  only  survivors.  We  had  both  been  looking  into 
the  prison  question  for  some  years  when  we  met  in  Cincinnati, 
and  under  the  chairmanship  of  the  late  Dr.  E.  C.  Wines,  as  a 
sub-committee,  reported  the  platform  of  principles,  which, 
since  1870,  have  more  or  less  been  prevailing  in  the  United 
States  and  foreign  countries.  It  will  be  natural,  then,  for  me 
to  think  of  the  past,  and  compare  it  with  the  present  and  the 
hopeful  future,  as  I  am  honored  by  your  invitation  to  address 
you  briefly  tonight. 

The  chorus  in  one  of  the  Greek  tragedies — fulfilling  the 
functions  of  a  newspaper  before  that  invention  had  appeared 
— exclaimed  at  the  beginning  of  one  of  its  leading  articles 
(chanted  instead  of  canted) : 

Many  marvels  mortals  scan, 
Naught  more  marvelous  than  man. 

Then  it  began  to  recite  the  progress  made  by  mankind  in 
civilization  ;  power  over  the  waves  of  the  sea  and  the  fruitful 
furrows  of  the  land,  gained  by  this  wise  and  artful  creature, 
who  learns  speech  and  airy  thought,  subdues  huge  brutes, 
captures  light-minded,  light-winged  birds,  and  contrives 
against  winter  frost,  summer  rain  and  many  future  exigencies, 
but  with  all  his  craft  .and  traditional  store  of  arts,  cannot 
guard  against  disease  and  death.  It  is  the  same  with  the 
mental  and  moral  diseases  that  thwart  and  arrest  the  triumphs 
of  mankind  ;  much  slower  has  our  race  been  in  dealing  with 
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these  than  with  the  physical  obstacles  which  high  civilization 
overcomes. 

Only  a  few  decades  ago  did  we  get  a  glimpse  into  the  true 
mode  of  treating  the  insane ;  the  prevention  of  insanity  is  yet 
far  in  the  future,  however  much  it  may  be  talked  and  written 
about.  So,  too,  with  the  prevention  and  cure  of  crime.  It  is 
less  than  a  century  since  we  learned,  even  passably,  the  best 
methods  for  this ;  and  prison  science  is  in  its  infancy,  so  far 
as  the  world  at  large  is  concerned.  Of  the  myriads  on 
myriads  now  confined  in  prisons,  the  world  over,  not  a  tenth 
part  are  treated  with  any  sober  regard  for  their  restoration  to 
society.  Pathetic  and  humiliating  is  the  tardy  advance  made 
in  this  direction  ;  very  provoking  to  the  enlightened  is  the 
dull  indifference  and  frequent  hallucination  of  the  community 
in  regard  to  the  treatment  of  criminals.  Something  has  been 
done  in  the  way  of  prevention  by  the  early  training  of  chil- 
dren, otherwise  exposed  mainly  to  criminal  experiences  ;  but 
how  few  are  still  the  prisons  in  which  the  adult  convict  finds 
the  training  suited  to  his  sore  need,  and  promoting  the  safety 
of  the  community,  this  community  which  arrests  and  still 
believes  that  it  "punishes"  the  offender. 

Gradually,  however,  there  has  grown  up,  in  regard  to  a 
large  class  of  criminals  (the  so-called  "first  offenders") — most 
rapidly  in  America,  and  chiefly  in  the  past  thirty  years — 
something  that  may  justly  be  termed  "prison  science."  Its 
best  examples  are  in  the  men's  prison  at  Elmira,  which  is  the 
outgrowth  of  Mr.  Brockway's  half-century  of  experience  in 
controlling  and  instructing  convicts,  and  in  the  women's 
prison  at  Sherborn,  in  Massachusetts,  lately  under  the  inspiring 
government  of  Mrs.  Johnson.  Other  persons  have  imitated  or 
originated  a  scientific  treatment  of  convicts,  and  put  it  in 
practice  to  some  extent  in  their  own  establishments,  and  such 
prisons  are  happily  increasing.  But  the  two  reformers  just 
named  have  developed  recent  ideas  successfully,  and  have  long 
served  as  a  warning  to  some  and  a  model  to  more,  in  the 
difficult,  much  misconstrued  task  of  giving  criminal  men  and 
women  a  chance  to  return  to  the  community  whose  intimacy 
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they  had  forfeited  by  crime.  As  yet  the  criminals  of  longer 
habituation  in  guilt  have  come  but  little  under  this  new 
development  of  prison  science,  except  that  in  some  states  they 
now  receive  an  added  sentence  when  proved  to  be  old 
offenders.  But  the  tendency  is,  where  crime  is  best  understood, 
to  establish  a  small  class  of  "incorrigibles,"  for  whom  perpetual 
imprisonment  shall  be  the  sentence.  This  is  on  the  theory 
that  such  can  never  be  safely  returned  to  the  community  upon 
which  they  are  found  perpetually  preying,  with  no  reasonable 
hope  that  they  can  be  cured  of  evil  habits.  From  these  should 
be  distinguished  a  much  larger  class  of  criminals,  who  are 
temporarily  incorrigible,  but  will  yield  to  the  methods, 
somewhat  prolonged,  which  Mr.  Brockway  has  established  at 
Elinira  and  Mrs.  Johnson  at  Sherborn. 

What,  then,  were  the  past  requirements  of  prison  dis- 
cipline upon  which  our  grandsires  insisted  as  they  began  to 
remedy,  under  the  impulse  given  by  Howard  and  the  early 
reformers,  the  abuses  of  the  convict  system  of  the  eighteenth 
century  ?  Some  of  these — by  no  means  antiquated  yet — may 
be  thus  stated  : 

1.  Physical  and  moral  sanitation  of  an  elementary  sort ; 
in  the  place  of  indescribable  filth  and  jail  fever,  with  alterna- 
tions of  riot  and  starvation  in  food,  that  there  be  ventilation, 
bathing,  and  regularity  in    diet  and  occupation   or  exercise. 
For  promiscuous  association  between  the  depraved  and  the 
comparatively  innocent,  separation  by  classes  was  demanded  ; 
then,  (pushing  a  good  principle  to  extremes)  isolation  by  day 
as    well    as    night,    the   so-called    "  Separate "     System.     To 
mitigate  the    cost  and    the    evils    of  this,    the    "  Silent "    or 
Auburn  System  was  set  up — in  some  respects  more  unreason- 
able   than  the  rigors    of  the    Pennsylvania   System.     These 
were  the  methods  prevalent  in  the  more  advanced  countries 

'when  I  began  to  study  the  prison  question  in  1864. 

2.  For  instruction  to  convicts,  religious  exercises  and 
conversation,  with  prison  libraries  of  rigidly  selected  and  pro- 
foundly dull    books — the  Bible  always   excepted,  in    itself  a 
library  of  serious  entertainment  when  the  prisoner  could  read 
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it ;  by  no  means  always  the  case,  even  in  New  England,  where 
reading  and  writing  almost  came  by  nature,  as  Dogberry  said. 
Schools,  if  existing  or  proposed,  were  but  for  short  hours, 
infrequent,  and  without  method  or  anything  but  accidental 
results.  Prison  visitation  by  the  ostensibly  good  was  a 
specific  in  the  u  Separate  "  prisons  ;  its  model  was  the  Gospel 
intimation  that  to  visit  the  sick  or  imprisoned  was  a  Christian 
virtue,  as  it  certainly  is,  but  upon  far  other  terms  now  than 
in  ages  of  indiscriminate  despotic  imprisonment,  when  the 
worst  criminals,  like  Herod  and  Tiberius,  were  in  places 
of  power. 

3.  For  labor,  those  employments  were  chosen  which 
were  especially  hard  and  could  least  promote  the  convict's 
self-support  when  at  large.  Care  was  taken  that  he  should 
not  learn  engraving  and  printing,  lest  he  join  the  brotherhood 
of  counterfeiters,  then  much  dreaded  by  our  people,  lying  un- 
guardedly open  to  falsifications  of  the  currency.  In  England, 
"  hard  labor"  got  to  have  the  meaning  of  useless  labor,  like 
turning  an  idle  crank,  or  some  other  deadening  and  soul- 
stifling  manual  occupation.  Such  toil  was  reckoned  among 
"  deterrent "  influences,  upon  which  much  stress,  was  laid, 
though  nobody  could  see,  if  he  looked  at  the  re-convictions, 
that  a  single  rascal  was  deterred  from  crime  by  dread  either 
of  the  crank,  the  stoneyard,  or  the  wooden  prison  chaplain. 

No  doubt  these  substitutes  for  the  misery  and  vice  of 
prisons,  described  by  Oglethorpe  and  Howard,  and  sought  to 
be  cured  by  Bentham  and  the  good  Quakers  of  Philadelphia, 
were  a  great  improvement ;  but  they  did  not  check  perceptibly 
the  increase  of  crime,  and  still  less  did  they  reform  the  crim- 
inal. Accordingly  men  of  genius  began  to  devise  another 
method,  which,  though  first  tried  by  Alexander  Maconochie 
at  Norfolk  Island  with  the  worst  class  of  British  and  Irish 
felons  (where  it  produced  good  results),  is  now  successfully 
applied  chiefly  to  first  offenders.  It  was  next  introduced  in 
the  Irish  prisons  by  Sir  Walter  Crofton,  a  man  without  genius 
but  of  rare  executive  talent,  which  gave  it  success  there  and 
attracted  the  notice  of  the  world.  This  experiment  began  in 
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1854.  At  that  time,  and  for  some  years  before,  a  young  Amer- 
ican of  Connecicut,  and  first  engaged  in  your  neighboring 
prison  of  Wethersfield  (Mr.  Brockway),  was  going  through  his 
'prentice  years  of  prison  management — at  first  under  a  skillful 
teacher  of  the  old  methods  at  Wethersfield  and  Albany  (Amos 
Pilsbury),  and  then  at  the  head  of  a  small  county  prison  in 
Rochester,  N  Y.  Like  Captain  Maconochie,  he  was  a  man 
of  genius  ;  like  Captain  Crofton,  he  is  a  man  of  great  practical 
talent ;  and  it  is  to  him,  more  than  to  any  other  person,  that 
we  owe  the  initiation  and  development  of  prison  science 
during  the  last  thirty  years.  From  Rochester  he  was  called 
to  Detroit ;  from  Detroit  to  Elmira  ;  and  at  each  remove  he 
added  to  his  ingenious  mechanism,  inspired  by  a  philanthropic 
but  disciplined  soul,  for  recovering  the  criminal  from  his 
chronic  malady  of  law-breaking.  He  has  changed  the  prison 
to  a  reformatory,  and  has  made  of  the  reformatory  not  a  mere 
place  for  theories  and  sermons,  but  a  school,  or  rather  a  college 
of  manual,  mental  and  moral  instruction.  And  he  has  done 
this  by  means  and  upon  principles  which  can  be  introduced 
elsewhere,  and  have  been  used  in  many  other  prisons  in 
America.  .He  has  made  virtue  teachable,  which  Socrates 
wished,  but  doubted. 

Virtue  is  more  teachable  when  women  are  the  instructors 
and  exemplars,  and  to  Mrs.  Ellen  Johnson,  whose  untimely 
death  we  all  lament,  the  world  is  indebted  for  a  special  devel- 
opment of  this  same  new  prison  science  for  the  rehabilitation 
of  criminal  women — a  task  always  difficult,  and  perhaps  never 
more  effectively  performed  than  by  Mrs.  Johnson  at  Sherborn. 
Proceeding  on  the  same  general  principles  as  Mr.  Brockway, 
she  adapted  the  discipline  and  instruction  to  women — varying 
them  more  in  appearance  than  in  reality  from  those  so  long 
acted  on  at  Elmira — and  the  result  has  justified  her  choice  of 
means. 

What  then  are  the  main  requirements  of  this  prison 
science  ? 

First — To  understand  the  individual  convict  and  place 
him  in  one  of  several  grades,  into  the  highest  of  which  he  can 
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rise  by  effort,  even  as  he  can  fall  to  the  lowest  by  indolence  or 
vice. 

Second — To  see  that  his  marking  for  good  or  bad  conduct, 
good  or  poor  lessons  at  school,  or  progress  up  or  down  in 
manual  training  and  mechanical  industry,  is  done  on  such  a 
scale,  and  by  persons  so  experienced,  that  the  convict  himself 
must  recognize  the  justice  of  the  award. 

Third — Instruction  at  school,  but  more  especially  in  some 
trade  or  honest  employment,  which  will  serve  as  a  breadwinner 
when  the  prison  ceases  to  be  his  home. 

Fourth  (but  preliminary  to  all) — The  indeterminate 
sentence,  allowing  time  for  the  punishment  of  the  old  regime 
to  become  the  education  and  rectification  of  the  new  science. 

Finally,  a  recognition  at  every  step  of  imprisonment  that 
the  future  of  the  prisoner  is  in  his  own  hands,  but  that  there 
is  sometimes  need  towards  him  of  what  we  all  experience  from 
the  great  superintendent  of  this  reformatory  prison  of  human 
life,  the  exercise  of  grace  and  forgiveness,  tempering  the 
inflexible  results  of  justice  and  demerit.  Into  this  moral 
science  must  enter,  as  into  all  physical  science,  the  inscrutable 
element  of  vitality,  a  principle  whose  action  we  but  dimly 
comprehend,  while  it  is  at  our  peril  that  we  fail  to  make 
allowance  for  it. 

The  meeting  closed  by  the  audience  singing  "America." 

Adjourned  at  9:45  P.  M. 


MONDAY— MORNING  SESSION. 
WARDEN'S  ASSOCIATION. 

The  National  Prison  Association  was  called  to  order  by 
the  acting  president,  Warden  EDWARD  S»  WRIGHT,  at  9  A. 
M.  Prayer  was  offered  by  Rev.  E.  R.  DONEHOO,  D.  D. 

On  motion  of  Superintendent  J.  F.  SCOTT  it  was  voted 
that  a  Committee  on  Time  and  Place  for  holding  the  next 
congress,  chosen  by  the  delegates  from  each  state  selecting 
one  member,  should  be  organized. 

On  motion  of  Secretary  MILLIGAN  it  was  voted  that  a 
Committee  on  Organization  for  the  ensuing  year,  consisting 
of  nine  members,  should  be  chosen. 

On  motion  the  General  Association  then  adjourned  and 
the  Warden's  Association  was  called  to  order,  in  the  absence  of 
the  president,  by  the  vice  president,  General  NELSON  VIALL, 
of  Rhode  Island. 

In  the  absence  of  the  secretary,  Warden  HENRY  WOLFER 
was  elected  secretary  pro  tern. 

The  address  of  the  president,  Superintendent  A.  T.  HERT, 
of  the  Indiana  State  Reformatory,  was  read  by  Superintendent 
SCOTT,  of  Massachusetts. 

THE   ADVANCE   IN    PENOLOGY. 
BY  SUPT.    A.   T.    HERT,   INDIANA. 

One  of  the  sure  signs  of  advancement  in  penology  is  the 
demand  for  prison  wardens  of  a  high  grade.  The  most  per- 
fect finish  in  prison  equipment  will  be  of  very  little  value  if 
the  executive  department  be  placed  in  incompetent  hands. 
In  national  life  and  international  dicipline  the  most  expensive 
army  may  be  ineffective  through  bad  generalship.  The  Yerkes 
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telescope  with  its  vast  possibilities  may  be  practically  useless 
to  the  great  university  that  possesses  it  and  the  public  who 
should  profit  from  it,  if  its  management  is  directed  by  an 
unskilled  and  entirely  uninterested  man.  In  war,  in  science, 
in  seamanship,  in  national  executive  we  seek  for  men  who  are 
thoroughly  equipped  mentally  and  morally  for  the  positions 
they  hold,  and  surely  in  the  little  world  of  a  penal  institution 
the  greatest  care  should  be  taken  to  have  at  the  head  one 
whose  ability  is  undoubted  and  whose  morality  is  above 
reproach. 

A  prison  is  a  little  world  in  every  true  sense  of  the  word. 
It  would  not  be  difficult  to  find  most  nationalities  represented 
in  our  larger  prisons.  Each  institution  has  its  own  constitu- 
tion and  laws  ;  it  is  a  real  world  full  of  sorrow  and  ambitions, 
good  intentions,  failures,  discipline,  rewards  and  punishments. 
It  has  its  foreign  complications  and  constantly  recurring 
domestic  troubles — sometimes  even  its  little  wars,  but  that  is 
largely  a  thing  of  the  past. 

The  government  of  a  prison  is  something  like  the  govern- 
ment of  a  ship,  where  the  captain  is  supreme.  Indeed,  most 
of  the  qualifications  that  constitute  a  successful  captain  of  a 
ship  are  required  in  the  make-up  of  a  thoroughly  competent 
warden.  A  famous  officer  in  the  United  States  Navy,  writing 
of  the  qualities  required  in  a  ship's  captain,  says :  "First,  love 
.of  the  sea  as  a  sea  life,  with  the  perfect  physical  condition  nec- 
essary to  stand  the  hardships  incident  to  such  life.  Second, 
ability  to  control  and  command  men.  Third,  disposition  to 
acquire  and  retain  discipline  and  knowledge.  Fourth,  manli- 
ness and  honesty  of  character  and  devotion  to  duty  and 
country."  With  but  trifling  verbal  alterations  this  description 
would  suit  the  ideal  warden  of  the  present  day.  But  naval 
captains  are  not  chosen  at  random  ;  neither  are  they  placed  in 
office  because  of  some  political  wire  pulling.  They  are  with- 
out exception  men  of  training,  trained  nerves,  trained  eyes, 
trained  muscles.  Years  of  experience  in  facing  storms  and 
handling  ships  and  disciplining  men  must  be  credited  to  them 
before  they  are  entrusted  with  the  serious  business  of  com- 
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manding  a  ship  carrying  thousands  of  human  lives  or  millions 
of  dollars  worth  of  property. 

No  man  should  be  thrust  into  the  position  of  warden  and 
deemed  capable  of  managing  a  great  institution  because  he 
has  some  friend  high  in  political  circles,  or  has  himself  been 
useful  to  his  party,  any  more  than  a  president  of  a  shipping 
company  should  be  made  captain  of  an  ocean  steamer  as  a 
reward  for  successfully  floating  a  large  amount  of  stock. 

In  the  army  politics  have  sometimes  played  a  prominent 
part  in  the  selection  of  officers  and  those  in  command.  In 
the  navy  this  is  not  possible  because  the  risk  to  men  and  ships 
is  too  immense.  An  error  in  judgment  on  the  sea,  either  in 
battle  or  sailing  cannot  be  easily  overcome.  But  the  risks 
attending  an  error  in  the  selection  of  the  chief  of  a  penal 
institution  are  even  greater,  for  unskillful  management  may 
mean  disaster  to  many  lives,  morally  and  physically. 

What  then  are  the  qualities  that  go  to  make  up  an  ideal 
warden  ?  For  one  thing,  he  should  not  be  inclined  to  talk  too 
much.  What  a  man  has  once  said  may  sometimes  be  used 
against  him  in  a  serious  way.  Actions  speak  louder  than 
words,  and  the  man  of  few  words  is  commonly  the  man  of  the 
greatest  energies.  No  lecture,  sermon  or  rebuke  will  ever  be 
as  effective  with  prisoners  as  a  quiet  yet  demonstrative  life. 
The  warden  whose  look  is  a  reproof  and  whose  nod  is  an 
approval  will  do  more  as  a  ruler  over  his  small  world  than  ever 
could  be  accomplished  by  the  most  emphatic  talker.  Nor 
should  he  be  in  any  sense  extra  careful  about  trivialities. 
There  are  some  things  he  should  not  see  and  some  things 
he  should  not  hear.  A  blind  eye  and  a  deaf  ear  are  splendid 
defects  in  one  who  has  to  manage  a  large  community  of  men, 
— especially  if  with  the  other  eye  and  the  other  ear  the  warden 
takes  care  to  see  and  hear  everything. 

The  ideal  warden's  presence  will  be  felt  everywhere,  yet 
there  are  some  things  he  will  delegate  to  others.  It  is  useless 
appointing  lieutenants  and  then  constantly  getting  after  them 
for  fear  orders  have  not  been  obeyed.  The  subordinate 
officers,  if  rightly  chosen,  should  be  fully  trusted,  made  to  feel 
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their  responsibility  and  made  to  suffer  for  any  neglect.  Sound 
choice  in  this  way  will  be  half  the  battle  the  warden  has  to 
fight.  The  men  under  his  control  should  be  appointed,  and 
if  necessary  dismissed  wholly  at  his  will.  Any  interference 
from  others  in  this  matter  will  only  end  in  undesirable 
M plications.  There  are  times  when  the  sole  appointment 
or  displacement  of  the  officers  may  lay  the  warden  of  an 
institution  open  to  a  charge  of  arbitrariness,  but  if  he  is  a  fair 
man,  reasonable,  and  a  good  judge  of  character  and  ability  his 
mistakes  in  the  choice  of  officers  will  be  very  few,  and  it  is 
better  far  to  be  open  to  the  charge  of  arbitrariness  than  to  be 
hampered  by  having  under  his  command  persons  who  have 
been  given  a  position  through  favoritism,  and  who  after  their 
appointment  are  of  very  little  practical  value  through  incompe- 
tency  or  lack  of  energy.  Having  made  his  appointments 
with  neither  fear  nor  favor,  he  should  exact  from  each  officer 
the  best  service  possible,  and  obtain  and  maintain  such 
service  without  friction  or  disturbance. 

There  are  doubtless  many  more  "don'ts  "  in  the  warden's 
official  code,  but  those  I  have  mentioned  are  of  importance 
and  time  forbids  the  enumeration  of  others. 

The  positive  qualities  required  in  the  ideal  warden  are 
very  difficult  to  name,  not  because  they  are  so  illusive,  but  by 
reason  of  their  being  so  numerous.  I  may  say  in  brief  that 
lu  should  be  a  man  with  a  head  rather  than  a  man  with  a  pull. 
The  man  with  a  pull  can  very  seldom  be  persuaded  to  lay 
aside  entirely  the  ropes.  He  looks  through  colored  spectacles 
and  everything  is  more  or  less  tinged  with  the  party  tint 
Absolute  fairness  towards  contractors,  the  public,  prisoners 
and  employees  is  precluded  in  such  a  case.  The  man  with  a 
head  looks  above  the  boundary  wall  of  self-interest  or  party 
position,  and  he  sees  the  larger  needs  and  demands  of  the 
present  day.  He  has  read  something  more  than  his  own  last 
report  and  he  keeps  his  eyes  and  ears  open  to  receive  all 
that  is  newest  and  best  in  the  management  of  other  insti- 
tutions. 

There  are  few  public  positions  that  demand  more  intelli- 
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gence  than  that  of  the  warden.  He  has  to  be  up-to-date.  He 
deals  with  a  class  of  men  who  are  in  a  peculiar  sense  profes- 
sionals. The  old  time  crook  is  largely  a  creature  of  the  past. 
Every  year  our  prisons  are  receiving  a  more  intelligent  class 
of  inmates.  There  is  still  a  great  proportion  of  illiterates  but 
there  are  a  less  number  than  formerly.  The  bright,  shrewd, 
intelligent  men  in  prison  are  a  more  numerous  class  than 
they  were  twenty  years  ago.  To  deal  with  such  men  demands 
the  best  thought  of  those  in  charge.  For  the  problem  which 
is  more  than  ever  coming  to  the  front  is,  what  to  do  with 
these  prisoners. 

.  If  punishment  was  all  that  was  required,  or  sufficient 
maintenance,  discipline,  overwatch  and  safe-keeping  for  a  term 
of  years,  the  task  of  the  warden  would  be  as  light  today  as  it  was 
fifty  years  ago.  But  the  true  intelligence  of  the  age  is  demand- 
ing something  more  than  punishment  of  crime  in  the  person 
of  the  prisoner.  The  betterment  of  the  man  himself  is  looked 
upon  now  as  of  very  much  greater  importance.  Those  who  have 
violated  the  laws  of  their  country  or  state  must  suffer  for  their 
crimes,  but  if  they  only  suffer,  the  result  probably  leaves  them 
no  better  than  before  when  the  prescribed  time  is  up  and  the 
prisoner  is  released  there  is  no  guarantee  that  he  will  not 
again  swiftly  and  surely  offend  against  the  law.  The  object 
of  all  high  class  penal  methods  now  is  to  reform  the  criminal, 
whether  the  institution  in  which  the  prisoner  is  confined  is 
called  a  reformatory  or  penitentiary.  There  is  no  logical 
halting  place  between  a  reformatory  and  a  life  time  imprison- 
ment ;  for,  if  a  prisoner  is  not  reformed  it  is  obviously  absurd 
to  turn  him  out  into  the  freedom  of  citizenship  again.  This 
is  more  and  more  coming  to  be  recognized  as  a  principle  that 
will  have  to  govern  future  prison  methods  and  sentences  for 
crime.  To  be  the  warden  of  a  prison,  therefore,  when  the 
ideals  of  the  public  and  the  aims  of  penal  reform  are  continu- 
ously increasing,  demands  a  high  type  of  character,  a  lofty 
purpose  and  a  training  peculiarly  fitted  for  the  position. 

One  of  the  best  ways  to  raise  the  standard  of  excellence 
in  wardens  is  for  each  one  in  office  so  to  conduct  the  insti- 
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tution  under  his  charge  that  the  public  will  no  longer 
tolerate  any  low  methods  or  indeed  any  method  that  fails  to 
uplift  the  people  who  are  imprisoned. 

Another  thing  we  look  for  in  the  ideal  warden  is  that  he 
shall  be  a  man  with  a  heart  rather  than  a  man  with  a  single 
purpose.  Some  people  exalt  a  purpose  into  an  ideal  and  fall 
down  and  worship  it.  It  cannot  be  too  generally  known  that 
no  institution  is  established  to  exploit  the  pet  notions  ot 
anyone.  A  warden  thoroughly  equipped  for  his  office  will 
stamp  his  personality  upon  every  detail  of  his  institution,  but 
his  aim  will  be  to  concentrate  the  wisdom  of  all  true  penolo- 
gists  with  a  large  admixture  of  his  own  common  sense  in  the 
administration  of  the  affairs  of  the  institution.  Some  of  the 
finest  theories  are  impracticable.  Fetichism  in  penology,  as 
in  any  other  department  of  life,  is  always  impracticable. 
Penology  has  to  be  reduced  to  a  scientific  basis.  In  other 
words,  it  has  to  be  founded  upon  intelligent  observation  of  the 
facts  governing  the  peculiar  conditions  attending  the  handling 
of  prisoners.  These  are  everywhere  almost  the  same,  with  the 
necessary  allowance  for  nationality,  age,  sex,  climate  and  class 
of  crime.  What,  therefore,  others  have  learned,  should  be 
studied  by  every  warden,  and  the  experiences  of  the  many 
will  be  of  help  to  each  one. 

But  after  all  the  true  warden  will  learn,  by  a  few  years  of 
experience  and  observation,  more  than  the  profoundest  study 
can  teach  him.  His  own  individuality  serves  to  mould  him  into 
an  officer  different  from  every  other  one  in  the  world,  and  a 
few  months  work  in  the  prison  will  teach  him  more  than  any 
theory  that  every  was  propounded.  He  must  be  a  man  with 
a  heart,  for  the  people  over  whom  he  rules  are  in  a  peculiar 
way  amenable  to  kind  common  sense.  They  are  especially 
sensitive  to  any  semblance  of  injustice  or  neglect  ;  they  are 
likely  to  magnify  firmness  until  it  appears  harshness,  and  to 
look  upon  necessary  discipline  as  uncalled-for  despotism. 
Against  these  extremes  a  warden  who  is  worthy  of  his  position 
will  guard  himself  and  will  warn  all  officers  under  him. 

Institutions  in  which    the    discipline  is    of  the  highest 
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character  are  almost  invariably  those  in  which  corporal  pun- 
ishment has  been  abolished.  In  former  times  the  lash  was 
freely  used,  but  after  many  years  of  experience  this  form  of 
discipline  has  been  found  unnecessary  and  barren  of  good 
results. 

Prisoners  must  be  dealt  with  as  men,  having  the  same 
hopes,  fears,  temptations  and  longings  as  ourselves,  only  that 
these  are  very  often  exagerated  into  almost  unbearable 
passions,  owing  to  the  peculiar  conditions  of  restraint  under 
which  they  live.  The  true  warden  cannot  afford  to  forget 
any  man,  or  allow  the  worst  prisoner  to  feel  that  he  is 
neglected.  The  warden  who  can  make  his  prisoners  feel  that 
he  is  their  friend,  has  gained  an  immense  influence  over  them. 
It  must  be  his  aim  to  make  them  know  he  is  incapable  of 
injustice,  impatience  or  neglect,  and  while  the  fawning 
sycophant  who  only  wishes  to  curry  favors  and  cringe  for 
privileges,  must  be  taught  that  the  warden  cannot  be  imposed 
upon,  the  most  sensitive  prisoner  should  be  shielded  from  that 
deplorable  feeling  of  hopelessness  from  which  many  a  man  has 
never  recovered. 

The  warden  who  is  a  fit  man  for  the  position  will  be  full 
of  enthusiasm  for  his  work — an  enthusiasm  that  only  grows 
deeper  and  more  real  as .  experience  increases.  Such  a  man 
should  not  be  removed  except  for  cause.  A  good  warden 
cannot  be  grown  in  a  day  ;  but  when  he  has  once  taken 
root,  the  many  difficulties  that  fall  to  his  lot,  the  criticism 
that  assails  him  and  the  constant  anxiety  that  cannot  be 
escaped,  are  only  like  the  storms  which,  after  all,  strengthen, 
but  do  not  destroy  the  oaks  of  the  forest 

The  warden  has  the  upbuilding  or  the  undoing  of  his 
office.  If  he  is  above  suspicion  of  intrigue,  personal  greed, 
political  wire  pulling  or  office  seeking,  he  has  taken  a  long 
step  in  the  direction  of  making  the  position  an  honorable 
and  useful  one,  and  when  it  is  remembered  that  upwards  of 
one  hundred  thousand  persons  in  the  United  States  alone 
depend  upon  the  warden's  rule  and  look  to  him  for  much  of 
their  well  being,  he  should  surely  take  care  that  his  words 
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are  always  fitly  chosen,  his  judgment  sound,  his  discipline 
exact,  his  motives  pure,  his  methods  unsuspicious  and  his 
general  life  a  helpful  one. 

To  this  association  much  credit  is  due  for  the  development 
of  the  American  prison  warden  in  the  last  decade. 

The  Wardens'  Association  was  organized  at  Detroit  on 
March  8,  1887,  having  for  one  of  its  principle  objects  the 
mutual  interchange  of  valuable  information  between  its 
members.  At  its  annual  meetings  opinions  have  been 
exchanged,  theories  .discussed,  failures  condemned  and  suc- 
cesses praised,  mutually  profiting  all  who  have  taken  part 
in  the  deliberations.  May  its  future  conferences  prove  still 
more  successful  in  shedding  light  upon  the  difficult  problem 
of  dealing  with  the  criminal  classes,  and  in  assisting  those 
who  are  confronted  with  the  vexatious  question  of  the  proper 
administration  of  justice. 

A  paper  on  "  Punishment  of  Prisoners "  by  Warden 
Clarence  Hoyt,  Warden  of  the  State  Prison  of  Colorado,  was 
read  in  his  absence  by  Mr.  C.  L.  Stonaker,  of  Colorado. 

THE   PUNISHMENT   OF   PRISONERS. 

BY   C.    P.    HOYT. 

When  Warden  A.  T.  HERT,  of  Jefferson ville,  Ind.,  wrote 
me  some  three  months  ago,  asking  me  to  prepare  a  paper,  or 
an  address  to  be  delivered  before  the  Prison  Congress,  upon 
some  subject  pertaining  to  prison  management,  I  replied  that 
my  being  able  to  attend  the  meeting  was  very  uncertain  ;  that 
I  would  therefore  rather  not  be  assigned  any  definite  subject ; 
but  that,  if  I  should  be  present,  I  might  read  a  short  paper  on 
"The  Punishment  of  Prisoners."  A  few  weeks  later  I 
received  the  programme,  and,  to  my  surprise,  saw  that  I  was 
billed  to  deliver  an  address  on  the  above  mentioned  subject. 

The  parole  law  has  just  gone  into  effect  in  my  state,  and 
the  voluminous  correspondence  on  this  subject,  together  with 
ordinary  prison  details  has  kept  me  very  busy.  However  I 
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thought  I  had  finally  arranged  matters  so  that  I  could  attend 
the  meeting,  when  my  Deputy  became  ill, — this  latter  misfor- 
tune, making  my  absence  from  the  prison  for  any  length  of 
time  impossible.  I  have  therefore  prepared  this  paper  on  "The 
Punishment  of  Prisoners,"  and  Judge  Walter  G.  Hines,  (Presi- 
dent of  our  Board  of  Penitentary  Commissioners)  has  kindly 
volunteered  to  read  the  same  before  the  meeting. 

Why  is  it  that  so  many  people  are  opposed  to  corporal 
punishment  in  prisons,  when  these  same  people  use  the  rod  in 
their  own  home?  It  is  sentimentality. 

A  great  many  are  here  today  who  listened  to  the  address 
of  that  eminent  divine,  Dr.  Philip  Brooks,  delivered  before  the 
Prison  Congress  in  1888,  on  the  subject:  How  Prison  Life 
Can  be  Made  a  Means  of  Reformation.  He  showed  how  great 
a  distinction  there  is  between  sentiment  and  sentimentality, 
and  how  the  one  is  usually  confounded  with  the  other  in 
prison  work.  He  said  : 

"I  know,  through  all  I  have  to  say  today,  how  weak  in 
many  people's  minds  are  my  positions,  because  they  rest  on 
sentiment.  I  know  how  weak  in  many  minds  seems  the  whole 
cause  of  prison  improvement,  because  of  the  element  of  senti- 
ment which  is  in  it.  But  there  is  nothing  stronger  than  a 
true  sentiment  for  any  policy  or  plan  of  action  to  start  from 
and  to  ret,t  upon.  The  great  human  sentiments  are  the  only 
universal  and  perpetual  powers.  Creeds,  schemes  of  govern- 
ment, political  economies  and  philosophies  are  local  and  are 
temporary.  But  the  great  human  sentiments  are  universal 
and  perpetual.  Upon  them  rests  religion.  In  their  broad- 
ening movement  moves  the  progress  of  mankind.  It  is  not 
sentiment  but  sentimentality  which  is  weak  and  rotten.  The 
first  necessity  of  a  Congress  like  this  is  to  feel  the  difference 
between  the  two.  Sentiment  is  live  and  tense  and  solid  ; 
sentimentality  is  dead  and  flaccid  and  corrupt.  Sentiment 
is  just ;  sentimentality  has  the  very  soul  of  injustice. 
Sentiment  is  kind  ;  sentimentality  is  cruel.  Sentiment  is 
intelligent ;  sentimentality  is  sin.  Sentiment  is  fed  straight 
out  of  the  heart  of  truth  ;  sentimentality  is  distorted  with  the 
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personal  whims  and  preferences.  Sentiment  is  active ;  senti- 
mentality is  lazy.  Sentiment  is  self-sacrificing ;  sentimentality 
is  self-indulgent.  Sentiment  loves  facts  ;  sentimentality  hates 
them.  Sentiment  is  quick  of  sight ;  sentimentality  is  blind. 
In  a  word,  sentiment  is  the  health  of  human  nature  and 
sentimentality  is  its  disease.  Disease  and  health  often 
strongly  look  alike,  but  they  are  always  different.  He  who 
would  escape  sentimentality  must  live  in  sentiment.  He 
who  would  keep  sentiment  true  and  strong  must  fight  against 
sentimentality,  and  never  let  himself  accept  it  for  his  ally.  In 
these  days,  when  men  are  disowning  sentiment  because  they 
confound  it  with  sentimentality,  and  when  other  men  are 
abandoning  themselves  to  sentimentality  because  they  con- 
found it  with  sentiment,  do  not  all  men  need  to  learn  and 
never  to  forget  their  difference  ?  Do  any  men  need  more  to 
learn  and  to  remember  it  than  they  who  have  to  deal  with 
prisoners  and  prisons  ?" 

"Spare  the  rod  and  spoil  the  child,"  can  also  be  applied 
to  grown  people.  In  regard  to  prison  work  the  following 
expresses  my  sentiments:  "Spare  the  paddle  and  spoil  the 
prisoner."  I  am  a  firm  believer  in  the  efficiency  of  corporal 
punishment ;  I  also  believe  that  every  prison  manager  has 
some  method  of  bringing  refractory  prisoners  to  terms,  which 
takes  the  place  of  corporal  punishment;  but  I  desire  to  state 
that  I  have  not  invented,  do  not  use,  and  do  not  manufacture 
the  "electrical  spanking  chair."  That  story  got  abroad  in  the 
following  manner : 

There  is  an  industrial  school  located  in  Denver  for  girls 
and  young  women,  the  managers  of  which  had  been  having  a 
difficult  time  in  controlling  their  inmates  ;  in  fact  the  girls 
had  revolted  two  or  three  times — taken  the  bit  between  their 
teeth  and  defied  the  authorities — until  it  seemed  to  the  manage- 
ment even  necessary  to  call  in  officers  from  the  police  depart- 
ment to  assist  in  quelling  them  ;  and  so,  after  my  return  from 
the  Prison  Congress  held  at  Austin,  Texas,  in  1897,  (where 
the  subject  of  prison  discipline  was  discussed),  and  while  the 
question  of  the  control  and  punishment  of  these  girls  was  a 
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public  one,  I  was  interviewed  by  several  of  our  newspapers, 
and  was  asked  what  I  would  do  with  these  incorrigible  girls. 
I  replied  that  I  would  spank  them.  They  seemed  to  marvel 
at  such  a  method,  and  advanced  several  reasons  why  it  could 
not  be  done.  Then,  in  a  joking  manner,  I  suggested  a  bottom- 
less chair,  with  paddles  run  by  electricity,  and  said  :  "  Strap 
the  patient  in  the  chair,  let  the  attendant  step  out  of  the  room 
and  touch  a  button.  The  chair  will  do  the  rest."  Of  course 
this  was  all  said  in  a  joking  way,  but  one  of  the  Denver 
dailies  took  it  up,  had  a  cut  of  the  chair  and  a  column  article 
on  the  same,  and  then  it  went  all  over  the  country.  I  have 
received  dozens  of  letters  making  inquiries  about  the  chair, 
soliciting  the  exclusive  agency  for  the  same,  and  asking  for 
prices — wholesale  and  retail.  I  have  received  letters  from 
most  of  the  prominent  newspapers  and  magazines  published 
in  the  United  States  and  Canada,  asking  for  material  for  an 
article  on  my  "  paddling  machine,"  photographs  of  the 
machine  in  operation,  etc.  Letters  have  come  to  me  from 
industrial  schools,  reformatories  and  penitentiaries,  asking  for 
information  ;  in  fact,  this  unsolicited  publicity  has  gained  for 
me  quite  a  reputation  as  a  "  spanker."  These  letters  are 
quite  interesting,  and  prove  conclusively  that  the  methods 
employed  in  our  institutions  for  the  punishment  of  prisoners 
do  not  give  general  satisfaction.  I  have  selected  a  few  of  them 

at  random,  which  read  as  follows : 

i- ' 

NEW  YORK,  N.  Y.,  BOROUGH  OF  MANHATTAN, 

November  23,  1898. 
Mr.  C.  P.  Hoyt,  Warden,  Denver,  Colorado  : 

DEAR  SIR — I  am  instructed  that  you  have  designed  a 
spanking  chair  for  use  in  the  Industrial  School  for  Girls.  I 
am  also  instructed  that  at  the  Girls'  Industrial  School  of 
Kansas,  situated  at  Beloit,  they  have  what  is  called  a  spanking 
chair.  But  I  don't  know  whether  the  system  of  these  two 
spanking  chairs  is  the  same  or  a  different  one.  As  I  would 
like  to  purchase  one  of  these  chairs  for  use  in  our  industrial 
school,  I  beg  to  ask  you  kindly  to  send  me  a  model,  or  a 
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drawing,  the  price  of  it,  etc.,  with  a  special  explanation  in 
regard  to  it — whether  your  spanking  chair  can  be  used  only 
for  children,  or  for  adults  too — for  instance,  for  girls  of  six- 
teen, seventeen,  and  over.  Our  present  system  of  spanking 
is  very  plain.  We  keep  always  for  that  purpose  a  rawhide  or 
a  rattan,  and  if  a  girl  happens  to  disobey  the  rules  in  any  way 
she  is  taken  to  a  separate  room,  compelled  to  strip  off  her 
dress,  and  placed  across  the  knees  of  the  directress,  who 
administers  a  very  severe  spanking  for  two — three  minutes  and 
more.  But  as  there  is  sometimes  trouble  on  account  of  the 
stripping  off  of  the  dress,  etc.,  and  as  we  consider  spanking  to 
be  the  only  correct  method  of  correction,  we  would  therefore 
prefer  spanking  by  electricity.  I  remain 

Very  truly  yours, 


The  following  letter  was  addressed  to  the  states  attorney 
at  Denver,  who  referred  it  to  me : 

TORONTO,  ONT.,  June  2,  1898. 
SIR — I  find  the  following  statement  in  a  city  paper : 

"  Spanking  by  electricity  is  the  latest  method  of  corporal 
punishment  adopted  in  the  United  States.  It  is  in  operation 
in  an  industrial  school  for  girls  at  Denver.  The  apparatus 
consists  of  a  seatless  chair,  in  which  the  culprit  is  placed. 
It  is  high  enough  from  the  ground  to  permit  four  paddles  to 
be  operated  by  electricity.  The  girls  wrists  are  strapped  to 
the  arms  of  the  chair ;  an  attendant  presses  the  button,  and 
the  paddles  do  the  rest." 

I  shall  take  it  as  a  favor,  as  I  am  interested  in  the 
management  of  incorrigible  girls,  if  you  will  inform  me  if 
there  is  any  truth  in  the  above  paragraph,  and  if  so,  I  shall 
take  it  as  a  further  favor  if  you  will  place  me  in  a  way  of 
getting  detailed  information  on  the  subject. 

I  remain,  sir, 

Yours  obediently, 
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The  following  is  from  the  Electrical  Engineer  : 

NEW  YORK,  February  17,  1898. 
Warden  C.  P.  Hoyt,  Denver,  Colorado  : 

DEAR  SIR — We  notice  that  you  have  invented  a  spanking 
chair  for  the  correction  of  bad  girls.  Apparently  it  is  operated 
by  electricity.  We  shall  be  glad  to  get  a  few  details  from  you 
on  the  subject,  with  perhaps  one  or  two  photos,  so  that  we 
may  publish  an  article  for  the  benefit  of  our  readers.  I  would 
venture  to  suggest  that  if  you  will  send  one  of  these  chairs  on 
to  me,  I  will  secure  a  place  for  it,  should  it  prove  worthy  of 
such  publicity,  in  the  Electrical  Exhibition,  which  is  to  be 
held  in  this  city  during  the  month  of  May. 

Awaiting  further  details  on  the  subject,  believe  me, 

Very  truly  yours, 

T.  C.  MARTIN,  Editor. 

At  the  institution  under  my  charge,  we  spank  with  a 
paddle  two  feet  and  two  inches  long,  three  inches  wide,  and 
three-quarters  of  an  inch  thick,  weighing  fifteen  ounces  and 
made  of  Texas  pine;  so  you  see  it  does  not  require  anything 
more  than  hand  power  to  operate  it.  We  do  not  strip  the 
"  patient,"  but  punish  him  in  his  ordinary  attire.  Our  prison 
physician  is  always  present,  as  is  required  by  law.  I  have 
found,  by  several  years  experience,  that  this  is  the  most 
humane  and  decent  method  of  punishment  for  unruly 
prisoners. 

I  do  not  want  you  to  understand  from  the  above,  that  I 
spank  a  prisoner  for  every  slight  offense.  When  a  prisoner  is 
reported  for  an  infraction  of  prison  rules,  he  is  immediately 
called  to  my  office,  where  I  hear  both  sides  of  the  question.  I 
then  dismiss  everyone  from  the  room  except  the  culprit,  and 
talk  to  him  privately.  If  it  is  his  first  offense,  I  appeal  to  his 
manly  qualities ;  I  show  him  where  he  has  done  wrong ;  I 
point  out  to  him  the  advantages  to  be  gained  by  a  strict  com- 
pliance with  prison  rules,  and  call  his  attention  to  the  fact  that 
punishment  is  certain  to  follow  a  future  transgression.  I  show 
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him  that  I  am  his  friend,  and  have  an  interest  in  his  welfare  ;  I 
try  to  make  him  see  that  he  has  done  something  he  should  be 
ashamed  of — something  beneath  him — and  if  I  succeed  in 
doing  this,  I  have  won  my  case  ;  I  will  have  no  further  trouble 
with  this  man.  He  will  do  a  little  thinking  for  himself;  and 
when  a  prisoner  forms  the  habit  of  thinking  along  the  right 
lines,  there  is  a  chance  for  his  reformation. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  the  prisoner  proves  stubborn,  or  if 
the  offense  was  premeditated  and  the  outgrowth  of  a  corrupt 
mind  and  depraved  nature,  I  believe  you  will  all  agree  with  me 
that  there  is  only  one  thing  to  be  done,  and  that  is  to  apply 
punishment.  How  he  shall  be  punished  is  the  subject  under 
discussion.  Many  of  our  prison  wardens  (some  through  their 
own  convictions,  and  others  because  the  laws  of  their  states 
provide  for  it)  advocate  the  solitary  confinement  and  bread  and 
water  treatment,  while  others  are  in  favor  of  corporal  punish- 
ment. Of  course  there  are  many  other  methods,  but  as  they 
are  mostly  tortures,  and  not  administered  by  our  up-to-date 
prison  managers,  I  shall  confine  my  remarks,  to  the  two 
"  treatments  "  mentioned,  viz  :  Solitary  Confinement  and  Cor- 
poral Punishment,  as  administered  by  the  paddle.  Let  us 
make  a  comparison  of  those  two  methods.  Take  the  case  of  a 
prisoner  who  absolutely  refuses  to  work, — who  throws  down 
his  tools  and  says  he  will  die  first. 

Under  the  bread  and  water  and  dungeon  treatment,  he  is 
put  away  in  solitary  confinement  in  a  dark  cell.  During  this 
period  of  isolation,  two  evils  are  at  work, — one  upon  the  con- 
victs as  a  whole,  and  the  other  upon  the  refractory  prisoner. 
Every  day  that  he  remains  away  in  solitary  confinement  on 
bread  and  water,  he  is  demonstrating  to  his  fellow  convicts  his 
"  nerve,"  as  they  call  it ;  and,  gradually,  as  the  days  go  by  he 
rises  in  their  estimation  and  becomes  a  hero  to  them.  This 
line  of  thought  is  bad  for  them,  for  the  man  is  not  conquered, 
but  starved  into  submission  ;  and  many  of  the  younger  class  of 
would-be-criminals — who  aspire  to  toughness  and  nerve — are 
foolhardy  enough  to  wish  to  emulate  this  sort  of  a  man,  in 
-the  hope  that  they  may  have  the  same  sort  of  praise  bestowed 
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upon  them  that  they  hear  bestowed  upon  the  isolated  one.  At 
the  same  time  that  this  evil  is  at  work,  the  refractory  is  under- 
going the  pangs  of  hunger — is  becoming  daily  weakened 
mentally  and  physically — a  temporary,  tottering  wreck,  nour- 
ishing only  bitterness  and  thoughts  of  revenge.  He  is  neither 
conquered  nor  pacified,  but  on  the  contrary,  almost  always 
carries  with  him  a  deep-rooted  hatred  toward  those  whose  duty 
it  is  to  correct ;  and  this  goes  on  and  spoils  and  warps  the  very 
nature  of  the  man.  This  is  the  evil  engendered  in  nine  cases 
out  of  ten  by  the  dungeon  and  bread  and  water  treatment. 

We  will  consider  now  the  same  man  under  a  different 
form  of  punishment  for  the  same  offense.  He  is  taken  from 
his  work  but  for  a  very  short  time,  and  his  punishment  is  not 
in  the  nature  of  his  will  and  endurance  pitted  against  those  of 
his  keepers.  It  is  simple  •  and  bereft  of  all  halo  of  romance  ; 
there  is  no  heroism  in  it.  His  comrades  very  naturally  say 
that  he  is  a  "chump"  for  running  up  against  the  cold,  hard, 
matter  of  fact  side  of  a  paddle,  where  there  is  nothing  to  gain, 
nothing  to  brag  over,  nothing  to  be  praised  for.  In  a  few 
minutes  it  is  over  and  done  with,  and  the  refractory  is  back 
at  his  work.  He  has  had  no  time  to  brood,  nor  to  store  away 
morbid,  bitter  thoughts  ;  nor  is  he  injured,  either  physically  or 
mentally.  Of  course  he  is  mortified,  but  that  is  good  for  such 
a  man,  and  he  remembers  it  to  the  benefit  of  himself  and  the 
good  discipline  of  the  institution. 

The  success  of  this  method  of  punishment  depends  upon 
the  manner  in  which  it  is  administered.  The  warden  must 
be  firm,  and  above  all  things,  he  must  be  just.  My  experience 
of  almost  twenty  years  in  handling  convicts  has  taught  me 
that  there  is  nothing  a  prisoner  clings  more  to  than  to  justice, 
and  nothing  so  rankles  in  his  breast  as  unfairness  in  adminis- 
tering punishment.  My  prisoners  all  know  that  as  long  as 
they  behave  themselves  everything  will  move  along  smoothly. 
They  also  know  that  there  will  be  trouble  if  they  become 
unruly.  In  the  hands  of  a  just  warden  this  form  of  punish- 
ment will  prove  a  success  ;  administered  by  a  cruel,  vindictive 
and  unjust  prison  manager,  it  will  prove  a  failure. 
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The  records  of  the  institution  of  which  I  have  charge, 
since  the  introduction  of  this  "treatment,"  record  but  ten 
punishments  in  the  last  five  months,  and  there  is  but  one 
instance  where  the  same  man  has  ever  been  punished  twice. 
The  men  behave  themselves  and  evade  it,  for  there's  no  glory 
in  it,  and  good  conduct  becomes  a  habit,  as  do  other  things 
which  we  daily  practice — and  especially  does  it  become  easy, 
since  the  punishment  does  not  ground  a  feeling  of  malevolence 
or  hatred  toward  the  officers  who  cause  the  infliction.  They 
regard  it  as  it  is — a  punishment  divested  of  oppression. 

On  March  3,  1898,  I  received  the  following  letter  : 

ROCHESTER,  N.  Y.,  April  30,  1898. 
C.  P.  Hoyt,  Esq.  ; 

DEAR  SIR — I  thank  you  for  yours  of  February  28th. 
The  subject  is  one  of  interest  to  me,  and  from  experience  as  a 
member  of  board  of  managers  of  a  large  industrial  school,  I 
am  forced  to  believe  as  you  do,  in  the  efficacy  of  corporal 
punishment.  "It  seems  to  fit  the  crime"  in  many  cases  better 
than  any  other,  although  in  this  state,  the  idea  of  "hands  off" 
prevails  to  too  great  an  extent,  not  only  in  institutions,  but  in 
schools  and  even  in  families ;  a  parent  can  hardly  whip  a 
child  without  danger  from  the  Humane  Society. 

In  the  industrial  school  of  which  I  speak,  there  is  a  rule 
that  no  corporal  punishment  shall  be  inflicted.  In  one  case 
in  my  mind  a  girl  of  about  seventeen  was  so  incorrigible  that 
she  was  shut  up  one  third  of  the  time ;  and  it  became  a 
question  as  to  whether  she  or  the  officers  would  run  the 
school.  Finally  the  matron  said  that  if  the  rule  was  suspended 
in  this  case,  she  thought  she  could  decide  that  question  ;  and 
in  desperation,  her  wish  was  granted.  That  night,  at  bed- 
time, she  went  into  the  girl's  room,  and  told  her  that  she  had 
got  tired  of  her  nonsense,  and  was  going  to  stop  it  by  giving 
her  a  spanking  every  time  she  broke  a  rule,  if  it  was  three 
times  a  day.  She  then  gave  here  a  severe  one,  with  a  paddle 
much  like  the  one  you  described  ;  a  second  dose  a  few  days 
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later  effected  a  cure,  and  not  only  that,  but  raised  the  standard 
of  behavior  in  that  part  of  the  institution  several  per  cent. 

I  believe  as  you  say,  a  good  sound  spanking  is  the  best 
punishment,  all  things  considered,  for  incorrigible  youth. 

Very  respectfully  yours, 


On  May  31,  1899,  I  received  the  following  letter  from 
Mr.  H.  O.  Bursum,  superintendent  of  the  New  Mexico 
Penitentiary  located 'at  Santa  Fe.  : 

Will  you  be  kind  enough  to  send  us  a  description,  and 
tell  us  something  about  yo.ur  "spanking  machine,"  its  effects, 
etc?  An  early  reply  will  greatly  oblige  us. 

I  sent  him  full  particulars  in  regard  to  the  "  spanking  " 
system,  accompanied  by  photographs,  etc.,  and  in  his  late 
report  to  Governor  Otero,  he  says  : 

"In  the  matter  of  punishment  some  changes  have  been 
made,  the  dark  cell  and  string  up  by  the  thumbs  having  been 
abolished.  The  board  of  penitentiary  commissioners,  at 
their  July  meeting,  adopted  the  'spanking'  system,  which 
was  inaugurated  by  Warden  Hoyt  of  the  Colorado  Penitentiary. 
This  system  has  worked  admirably  and  has  reduced  the 
number  of  punishments  at  least  seventy-five  per  cent.  No 
convict  has  so  far  given  cause  for  being  punished  the  second 
time  after  having  had  a  trial  dose  administered  under  the  above 
system.  It  seems  that  it  is  not  so  much  the  physical  punish- 
ment that  has  proven  effective,  but  rather  the  humiliation, 
which  seems 'to  have  a  decided  moral  effect  upon  the  prisoners. 
The  penitentiary  physician  is  always  present  when  punish- 
ments are  administered.  Authorities  of  considerable  experi- 
ence seem  to  share  the  view  that  this  is  the  most  humane  and 
effective  way  to  maintain  discipline  and  exact  compliance  to 
the  rules  and  regulations  of  the  institution.  For  minor 
offenses,  other  punishments  are  inflicted,  taking  away  a  ration 
of  tobacco,  the  locking  up  in  their  cell  in  solitary  confinement 
for  a  day  or  perhaps  a  reprimand,  as  the  nature  of  the  case 
may  require,  the  main  object  of  the  management  being  to 
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maintain  discipline,  and  a  strict  compliance  with  the  rules 
and  regulations  as  set  forth  by  the  board  of  penitentiary 
commissioners,  with  as  few  punishments  as  possible,  upon  the 
theory  that  prisoners  are  sent  here  for  the  purpose  of  reform 
rather  than  persecution." 

I  also  have  many  other  letters  of  approval,  and  I  believe 
that  in  a  short  time  it  will  be  proven  that  corporal  punishment 
is  the  proper  method,  both  from  a  humane  and  an  effective 
stand  point.  The  day  is  not  far  distant  when  it  will  be 
written  that,  "  the  paddle  is  mightier  than  the  sword." 

EMPLOYMENT   OF   CONVICT    LABOR. 
BY   HENRY  WOLFER,    WARDEN   MINNESOTA   STATE   PRISON. 

What  to  do  with  convict  labor  is  a  problem  that  is 
claiming  a  good  deal  of  public  attention,  and  it  is  a  subject 
that  will  continue  to  interest  the  public  until  a  practical  solu- 
tion of  the  question  has  been  reached.  It  is  a  problem  difficult 
of  solution  because  so  little  understood,  and  because  of  a 
natural  prejudice  against  it  on  the  part  of  honest  free  labor. 
A  prejudice  easily  understood  when  we  consider  the  motives 
prompting  the  average  cheap  politician  in  his  campaign 
against  it  as  an  issue  likely  to  promote  his  political  interests. 
It  is  generally  conceded  by  all  fair  men  that  work  must  be 
provided  for  our  convicts.  I  think  we  must  also  admit  that 
the  state  has  a  two-fold  obligation  to  fulfill  in  its  treatment  of 
the  convict.  The  state's  duty  is  but  half  done  when  she 
imprisons  the  offender.  Her  most  important  duty  is  to  reform 
him  if  possible.  Society  has  a  right  to  demand  permanent 
protection  from  the  criminal  who  has  been  convicted  of  a 
crime,  hence  the  first  duty  of  the  state  is  to  imprison,  and, 
second,  to  use  every  means  at  its  command  to  reform  him.  If 
he  cannot  be  reformed,  to  continue  his  imprisonment  indefi- 
nitely in  order  that  society  may  be  permanently  protected. 

It  is,  therefore,  self-evident  that  the  aim  and  object  of 
imprisonment  is  two-fold :  The  protection  of  society  first, 
and,  second,  the  reformation  of  the  criminal.  It  is  not  now 
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claimed  in  any  intelligent  community  that  punishment  for  the 
purpose  of  inflicting  physical  and  mental  pain  has  any  place 
in,  or  right1  to  enter,  the  scheme  of  modern  penal  manage- 
ment. The  convict  must  necessarily  suffer  punishment  inci- 
dent to  his  imprisonment  and  treatment  as  a  criminal.  Still, 
that  we  have  no  right  to  inflict  punishment  only  in  so  far  as 
it  may  contribute  to  his  reformation  and  the  protection,  of 
society,  is  conceded. 

Every  state  has  its  periods  of  activity  in  dealing  with  the 
convict  labor  problem,  aiming  to  secure  legislation  that  will 
minimize  its  competition  with  free  labor.  This  activity  fre- 
quently results  in  legislation  that  produces  enforced  idleness 
in  our  prisons  with  all  of  its  attendant  evils.  I  claim  that 
every  man,  whether  convict  or  free,  has  the  right  to  work, 
and  that  the  state  has  no  moral  right  to  revise  the  divine  edict 
of  the  Creator,  that  "  By  the  sweat  of  his  brow  shall  man 
eat  bread." 

Convict  labor  is  a  force  in  the  universe  that  cannot  be 
ignored,  lessened,  or  reduced  only  in  proportion  and  in  exact 
ratio  as  crime  decreases,  or  in  proportion  as  the  underlying 
causes  that  produce  crime  cease  their  activity.  Crime  and 
prison  labor  comes  to  us  as  a  heritage  of  our  civilization. 

Early  in  the  world's  history  criminals  were  thrown  into 
dungeons,  starved  and  neglected  ;  to  live  or  die  according  to 
their  powers  of  endurance ;  compelled  to  live  amidst  filth, 
pestilence  and  famine  ;  or  they  were  executed,  and  in  this 
way  a  large  number  of  her  criminal  classes  were  destroyed  by 
starvation  and  harsh  treatment,  or  by  the  infliction  of  the 
death  penalty.  But  history  does  not  tell  us  that  crime  was 
less  frequent  at  this  time  or  that  these  heroic  measures  tended 
to  check  criminality.  On  the  contrary,  crime  increased  in 
proportion  as  brutal  and  inhuman  methods  of  punishment 
increased.  And  this  fact  may  well  raise  the  question  if  the 
hereditary  transmission  of  crime  (so  much  talked  about)  was 
not  due  more  to  the  effect  of  the  evil  influence  or  fierce 
passions  then  existing,  than  any  antecedent  hereditary  trans- 
mission of  criminal  tendencies. 
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Hon.  Carroll  D.  Wright,  U.  S.  Commissioner  of  Labor 
(see  North  American  Review  of  March,  1897),  says  : 

Free  workmen  produce  nearly  three  times  as  much  per 
day  as  the  convict  on  a  general  average,  and  the  total  value  of 
labor  expended  by  convicts  in  the  penitentiaries  and  prisons 
of  like  grade  at  the  present  time  does  not  much  exceed  two 
million  five  hundred  thousand  dollars  ($2,500,000),  or  a  little 
more  than  one-tenth  of  one  per  cent,  of  the  total  wages  paid 
in  the  manufacturing  industries  in  the  country  in  1890.  Thus 
it  may  be  seen  that  whether  the  state  treasury  be  considered  or 
the  competition  with  free  labor  taken  into  account,  the  prison 
labor  question  from  a  purely  economic  point  of  view  need  not 
excite  much  attention.  It  is  perfectly  true  that  here  and 
there  the  products  of  prison  labor  enters  into  a  sharp  but  brief 
competition  with  goods  made  outside,  and  the  fear  that  prices 
may  be  lowered  and  wages  affected  injuriously  by  throwing 
prison-made  goods  upon  the  market  is  thus  created.  In  the 
many  investigations  which  it  has  been  my  privilege  to  make 
in  relation  to  the  prison  labor  question,  I  have  found  few 
instances  where  prices  have  been  affected  in  the  least,  and 
never  a  case  where  wages  have  been  lowered  in  consequence 
of  the  employment  of  convicts  on  productive  industries.  It 
is  an  absolute  impossibility  to  prevent  competition  if  convicts 
are  to  be  employed  in  any  way  whatever.  It  must  be  admitted 
by  all  sane  men  that  they  should  be  employed,  and  constantly 
employed,  upon  intelligent  labor. 

If  this  statement  is  true  (and  we  must  admit  that  it  comes 
from  one  of  the  best  authorities  on  prison  labor  in  the  United 
States),  the  competition  of  convict  labor  is  not  so  serious  a 
question  after  all.  It  is  claimed  that  there  are  about  eighty 
thousand  prisoners  now  confined  in  the  prisons  of  the  United 
States.  Divide  this  number  by  three  and  we  reduce  the 
quantitive  effect  of  convict  labor  competition  to  an  almost 
infinitesimal  degree.  Convict  labor,  then,  does  not  compete 
with  free  labor  to  any  appreciable  degree. 
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SOLUTION    OF   THE   CONVICT   LABOR    PROBLEM. 

This  is  a  subject  offering  a  wide  range  for  discussion.  All 
sorts  of  schemes  and  theories  are  advanced  to  reduce  convict 
competition,  among  the  most  pronounced  of  which  are  to 
manufacture  goods  for  state  institutions  only — to  break  stone 
and  build  public  highways,  to  build  public  works,  at  farming, 
etc.  If  competition  of  convict  labor  is  to  be  considered  as  a 
factor,  I  cannot  see  how  it  can  be  remedied  through  any  of 
these  channels.  I  can,  however,  see  very  serious  objections  to 
all  of  them  from  an  economic  point  of  view.  How  can  com- 
petition be  lessened  by  manufacturing  articles  in  our  prisons 
to  be  used  in  state  institutions  only  ?  If  they  were  not  made 
in  prison  they  would  be  manufactured  outside  and  bought  in 
the  open  market 

This  plan,  however,  presents  one  phase  to  my  mind 
which,  doubtless,  argued  powerfully  with  its  promoters  in  its 
favor.  It  is  this :  The  time  consumed  by  these  changes 
incident  to  introducing  a  large  number  of  new  industries  at 
the  expense  of  the  state,  would  necessitate  taking  the  products 
of  convict  labor  out  of  the  market  temporarily,  at  least,  and 
force  it  into  new  channels,  and  thus  cripple  any  effect,  however 
small,  that  convict  labor  might  have  ;  but  as  soon  as  he  begins 
to  produce  again,  even  under  this  system,  the  old  objections 
return  with  the  result  that  one  trade  or  industry  after  another 
will  be  objected  to  by  trade  unions  and  cheap  politicians,  until 
laws  are  passed  prohibiting  the  carrying  on  of  those  trades 
having  the  most  powerful  representation  on  the  outside,  as  I 
understand  to  be  the  case  in  New  York  state.  Every  change 
of  this  kind  means  hindrance,  delay  and  expense  to  the  state, 
that  must  be  seriously  felt  sooner  or  later.  The  building  of 
roadways  is  also  an  impracticable  solution  of  the  convict  labor 
problem.  Impracticable,  because  it  cannot  be  done  except  at 
the  expense  of  common  public  decency,  good  morals,  and  an 
economic  expenditure  of  the  state's  money.  It  is  now  admitted 
that  public  executions  in  the  past  lessened  the  value  set  upon 
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human  life,  and  tended  to  produce  crimes  of  violence.  I 
maintain  that  it  may  be  claimed  with  equal  justice  that  the 
indiscriminate  exhibition  of  the  criminal  upon  the  public 
highway,  would  have  the  same  baneful  effect  upon  society.  I 
do  not  urge  this  as  a  theory  of  my  own,  unsupported  by  good 
evidence  if  not  by  practical  experience.  This  theory  is  tersely 
evidenced  in  the  language  of  our  immortal  poet : 

"  Vice  is  a  monster  of  so  frightful  mien, 
As  to  be  hated  needs  but  to  be  seen  ; 
Yet  seen  too  oft,  familiar  with  her  face, 
We  first  endure,  then  pity,  then  embrace." 

Familiarity  with  crime  bears  the  same  effect.  Any  expe- 
rienced warden  will  bear  me  out  in  the  statement  that,  one  of 
the  most  powerful  forces  that  operate  in  checking  crime  and 
criminal  tendencies,  is  the  removal  of  crime  and  the  evidence 
of  it  from  our  midst.  We  hear  of  it  and  will  see  it  often 
enough  without  parading  it  on  our  public  streets,  and  thus 
forcing  an  association  and  environment  that  must  have  a  con- 
taminating influence  upon  the  young  and  the  thoughtless  of 
every  community.  It  is  also  subversive  of  the  best  interests 
of  society  and  the  convict  from  the  standpoint  of  public 
morals,  as  it  affects  both  alike.  Society,  because  its  only  hope 
of  permanent  protection  from  the  criminal  is  in  his  reforma- 
tion, and  the  convict,  in  that  the  very  conditions  most 
necessary  for  his  reformation  are  impossible  under  such 
treatment. 

Can  you  imagine  anything  better  calculated  to  harden  the 
heart  and  callous  the  nature  of  the  prisoner  than  being  obliged 
to  work  upon  the  public  highways,  bound  in  irons  and 
shackles — at  all  times  subject  to  public  exhibition  ?  The 
only  safe  standard  of  human  treatment  as  applied  to  indi- 
vidual rights  is  "  How  would  I  feel  in  his  place,"  or  "Do  unto 
others  as  you  would  have  them  do  unto  you."  If  I  were 
condemned  and  deprived  of  my  liberty  because  of  crime.  I  feel 
that  I  should  bend  my  head  in  shame  and  humiliation  ;  that  I 
would  instantly  resolve,  God  helping  me,  to  reform  and  live 
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down  the  disgrace  by  future  rectitude ;  but  if  manacled  and 
placed  upon  the  public  highways  on  exhibition,  every  clinking 
sound  of  the  fetters  would  harden  my  heart  and  callous  my 
conscience  until  driven  to  desperation  or  hardened  beyond 
repair. 

The  effect  upon  society  would  be  scarcely  less  injurious. 
When  the  Republic  of  Rome  was  at  the  zenith  of  its  power  as 
a  nation,  its  felons  and  captives  were  driven  about  the  streets 
on  exhibition.  Crime  and  debauchery  among  the  common 
people,  corruption  and  all  kinds  of  wickedness  in  high  places, 
flourished.  Individual  rights  and  personal  liberty  were  ignored 
and  with  it  came  the  downfall  of  one  of  the  powerful  nations 
of  the  earth.  A  lesson  for  all  good  citizens  to  remember. 

Another  reason  why  convicts  should  not  be  employed 
upon  the  highways  or  public  construction  is,  that  it  would  be 
expensive  to  the  state  without  commensurate  returns.  The 
cost  of  guarding,  housing,  feeding  and  caring  for  convicts  in 
detachments  moving  about  from  one  place  to  another  "would 
be  very  expensive,  and  at  the  same  time  would  offer  favorable 
conditions  for  easy  escape.  After  all,  in  this  as  in  any  other 
kind  of  work  done  by  convicts,  the  element  of  competition  is 
still  present,  and  like  some  of  the  other  nostrums  offered  by 
would-be  public  benefactors  to  cure  this  imagined  disease 
of  the  body-politic,  is  about  the  most  injurious  poison  that 
could  be  administered. 

HOW   SHOULD   CONVICT   LABOR   BE   EMPLOYED? 

I  think  that  convicts  should  be  employed  upon  public 
account  or  under  what  is  known  as  the  State  Account  System. 
That  the  labor  of  the  prisoners  should  not  be  leased  either  at 
so  much  per  day  or  under  what  is  known  as  the  Piece  Price 
System,  but  that  the  state  should  employ  them  on  productive 
industries  in  well  equipped  factories,  with  all  of  the  modern 
improvements.  The  only  restrictions  I  would  impose  in 
carrying  on  prison  industries,  is  that  of  requiring  the  state  to 
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select  the  industries  to  be  carried  on,  with  a  view  of  reaching 
the  following  results  as  near  as  possible  :    . 

First,  and  foremost,  to  select  such  industries  with  a  view 
of  making  the  competition  as  near  equal  as  possible.  Second, 
select  with  a  view  of  providing  such  mechanical  employment 
for  the  inmates  as  will  best  fit  them  to  go  out  and  earn  an 
honest  living  when  discharged  from  prison,  and  third,  such  as 
will  make  the  institution  as  near  self-supporting  as  possible. 
In  justice  to  free  labor  it  seems  to  me  that  the  state  should 
distribute  the  competition  as  near  as  possible ;  but  the 
mechanical  industries  should  be  carefully  selected  with  the 
view  of  giving  the  convict  a  training  that  will  enable  him 
to  earn  living  wages,  and  thoroughly  educate  him  in  habits  of 
industry. 

LABOR   MUST   BE   PRODUCTIVE. 

To  better  understand  the  relations  existing  between  the 
convict,  society  and  the  state,  we  must  consider  the  convict  as 
he  is,  society  as  it  would  be,  and  the  state  as  the  sovereign 
protector  of  both.  The  convict  is  a  criminal  by  accident  or 
choice.  In  either  case  it  is  safe  to  assume  that  the  lack  of 
industrious  habits  and  steady  employment  was  the  immediate 
cause  of  his  downfall.  Idleness  had  become  the  rule  with 
him,  and  honest  steady  employment  the  exception.  The 
influences  of  good  home  training,  which  is  society's  greatest 
safeguard,  is  lacking  in  the  lives  of  most  of  those  who  are 
convicted  of  crime.  The  child  grows  with  its  home  influence, 
good  or  bad,  as  the  case  may  be.  He  becomes  a  unit  in  the 
society  of  his  environment,  capable  of  good  or  bad  results, 
according  to  the  inherited  tendencies  or  the  influences  that 
may  surround  him. 

Society  wills  naught  but  the  highest  moral  good  for  all 
of  its  members  ;  but  through  lack  of  foresight  or  an  intelligent 
application  of  the  laws  of  moral  and  industrial  economics,  she 
often  loses  control  of  some  of  her  members. 

The  state,  the  creature  of  organized  society,  stands  for 
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the  enforcement  of  the  law  and  the  protection  of  all  in  the 
exercise  of  their  natural  rights,  whether  good  or  bad.  The 
convict  is  a  spoiled  child  grown  to  man's  stature  without  the 
benefit  of  his  training.  Truly,  "  idleness  is  the  workshop  of 
the  devil."  This  fact  is  painfully  apparent  to  all  who  have 
given  thought  to  this  subject.  Idleness  of  the  young  is  most 
demoralizing — idleness  which  involves  negligence  to  small 
duties,  the  responsibilities  of  home  life  and  the  social  require- 
ments of  good  breeding.  If  these  homely  virtues  are  not 
cultivated  early  in  the  home,  supplemented  by  other  necessary 
educational  training,  the  sons  and  daughters  are  in  danger  of 
moral  shipwreck. 

In  every  community  a  keen  judge  of  human  nature  can 
point  out  with  reasonable  certainty  the  boys  and  girls  that 
are  so  destined — the  former  to  gravitate  into  our  prisons,  the 
latter  into  brothels.  In  ninety-nine  cases  out  of  a  hundred 
this  is  the  way  criminals,  prostitutes  and  paupers  are  made. 
Idleness,  pauperism  and  crime  are  closely  allied,  and  when 
habits  leading  to  either  are  once  formed  they  are  hard  to 
break.  Our  largest  field  for  checking  crime  and  pauperism  is 
in  the  early  education  of  our  youths  into  habits  of  industry, 
and  the  cultivation  of  vigilant  moral  perceptions.  How  much 
better  if  our  would-be  social  reformers  would  bestir  themselves 
in  looking  after  the  welfare  of  these  neglected  youths,  which 
can  be  found  in  every  community,  instead  of  wasting  precious 
time  in  efforts  to  evolve  some  plan  whereby  the  convict  may 
be  made  a  non-producing  unit  in  the  world,  the  very  reverse 
of  what  God  intended  him  and  every  other  human  creature  to 
be,  in  his  infinite  scheme  for  the  salvation  of  the  human  race. 

The  convict  was  once  the  neglected  youth ;  instead  of 
having  kind  but  firm  training  along  proper  lines  when  the 
mind  and  body  was  young  and  plastic,  suspectible  to  moral 
influences,  he  was  turned  loose  (as  a  rule)  to  run  riot,  buffeted 
about  by  all  the  unfavorable  influences  of  a  bad  environment. 
As  a  result,  today  he  fills  a  felon's  cell.  At  this  stage,  what 
is  the  state's  first  duty  ?  She  cannot  correct  his  youth  ;  it  is 
too  late.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  state's  first  duty  to  the 
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convict  and  to  society  is  to  provide  every  possible  means  for 
his  reformation.  If  we  succeed  in  this,  we  must  give  him  the 
training  so  unfortunately  neglected  in  his  youth  ;  an  education 
that  will  enable  him  to  overcome  the  evil  tendencies  of  a 
misspent  life ;  a  moral  and  industrial  training  which  will 
teach  him  the  practical  use  of  mind,  eye  and  hand  for  the 
duties  and  responsibilities  of  life  to  which  he  must  return 
when  released  from  prison. 

Mental,  moral  and  mechanical  training  can  be  practically 
taught  only  when  the  convict  is  employed  upon  productive 
industries  which  teach  him  the  fundamental  and  economic 
principles  involved  in  the  social  unit.  He  must  learn  that 
social  life  means  energy,  productiveness,  progress,  and  that  in 
exact  ratio  as  he  exercises  these  activities,  must  depend  the 
degree  of  his  success  or  failure  as  a  social  factor  in  the  world. 
Prison  labor  must  be  productive  in  order  to  avoid  waste  and 
give  the  training  necessary  for  regular  systematic  habits  of 
industry.  Society's  only  safeguard  against  the  criminal  is  his 
reformation.  How  then  can  he  be  reformed  ?  Surely  not  by 
teaching  him  a  trade  at  which  he  cannot  earn  an  honest  living 
when  released  from  prison. 

A  convict  should  not  be  obliged  to  work  for  the  purpose 
of  exercising  his  physical  energies  only.  It  should  be  pro- 
ductive to  such  a  degree  as  to  give  him  a  feeling  of  inde- 
pendence and  a  personal  pride  in  the  products  of  his  labor. 
To  be  productive,  his  labor  must  be  such  as  is  carried  on  in 
the  outside  factories  to  which  he  must  go  when  released  from 
prison.  He  cannot  be  fitted  for  this  sphere  or  equipped  for 
earning  an  honest  livelihood  unless  he  has  had  this  training. 
The  Creator  intended  every  man  to  live  by  the  products  of  his 
labor.  The  reversal  of  this  theory  put  into  practice  is  the 
underlying  cause  of  much  crime  and  misery.  The  criminal, 
as  a  rule,  assumes  that  the  world  owes  him  a  living.  Crime 
follows,  and  is  but  the  legitimate  product  of  a  false  theory  of 
economics.  The  convict  must  learn  the  fallacy  of  such  mis- 
directed energies,  the  hopelessness  of  a  life  of  crime. 
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His  treatment  while  in  prison  should  be  so  forceful  and 
well  directed  as  to  convince  him  that  if  he  is  to  be  allowed  his 
freedom  he  must  live  honestly  and  support  himself  by  the 
products  of  his  own  industry.  Failing  in  this,  that  he  must 
inevitably  lose  his  right  to  a  life  of  freedom,  and  with  his 
reimprisontnent  assume  the  heavier  task  of  supporting  himself 
as  long  as  it  is  found  necessary  to  keep  him  in  confinement 
for  the  protection  of  society. 

SHOULD    BE   SELF-SUSTAINING. 

I  maintain  that  our  prisons  should  be  self-sustaining.  At 
least,  an  effort  made  in  this  direction  so  apparent  that  it 
becomes  a  part  of  the  spirit  and  atmosphere  of  its  administra- 
tion. Under  this  condition  we  teach  the  convict  (at  least 
while  in  prison),  that  he  is  not  a  pauper.  The  first  and  most 
important  lesson  for  him  to  learn  is  "that  he  cannot  reap 
where  others  have  sown."  This  he  must  learn,  and  learn  it 
well,  as  a  necessary  foundation  for  reform.  Take  the  average 
convict  as  we  find  him— he  is  either  ignorant  or  purposely 
unmindful  of  the  economic  laws  of  social  order.  If  he  does 
understand  them  he  lacks  the  will-power  or  the  disposition 
to  put  them  into  practice,  and  like  the  inanimate  forces  of  the 
universe,  he  follows  along  lines  of  least  resistance.  His  views 
of  life  are  warped  and  one-sided.  He  has  a  false  conception  of 
his  duties  and  its  responsibilities,  or  that  he  is  accountable  for 
and  must  pay  outraged  law  for  every  violation  of  its  code  of 
ethics. 

Society's  scheme  of  social  order,  and  the  equipoise  of 
sound  government  rests  upon  the  theory  of  individual  self- 
support.  If  allowed  to  lapse,  moral  and  social  decay  is  sure 
to  follow.  A  privilege  to  work  is  not  only  the  right  but 
the  duty  of  every  man,  that  he  may  become  a  producer.  If 
not,  he  becomes  a  burden  to  society  and  sets  at  defiance  the 
laws  governing  self-support  and  good  order.  If  these  premises 
are  sound,  the  opposition  to  convict  labor  is  not  only  a  moral 
wrong,  but  a  positive  injury  to  society.  It  is,  therefore,  the 
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duty  of  the  state  to  do  for  the  convict  what  the  home  and 
society  failed  to  do  for  him  before  he  fell  under  the  ban  of  the 
law,  viz  :  To  teach  him  the  value  and  dignity  of  honest 
labor  ;  how  to  become  self-supporting  by  directing  his  energies 
along  proper  industrial  lines — in  short,  proving  to  him  by 
object  lesson,  that  it  is  at  least  as  easy,  and  far  more  pleasant 
for  him,  to  earn  an  honest  livelihood,  than  to  filch  it  from  his 
neighbors.  This  can  be  most  effectively  done  by  making  the 
convict  support  the  institution  that  was  called  into  existence 
and  made  necessary  for  his  incarceration,  because  of  his  war 
upon  society. 

Make  him  self-supporting  in  prison  and  he  will  have  well 
learned  the  rudiments  of  economy,  and  the  economic  laws  ot 
social  order.  To  make  the  convict  self-sustaining  by  teaching 
him  the  value  and  dignity  of  honest  labor  is  worthy  of  the  best 
thought  and  energy,  and  can  be  obtained  only  by  putting  into 
play  a  rigid,  economic,  moral  and  industrial  training,  coupled 
with  a  high  order  of  business  administration.  The  fact  that 
we  have  not  accomplished  these  results  is  not  proof  that  it 
cannot  be  done.  I  believe  it  can  and  will  be  done.  The 
tendency  now  so  prevalent,  to  interfere  with  prison  industries, 
will  retard  progress  temporarily.  Still,  I  have  confidence  in 
the  intelligent  activity  and  the  moral  growth  of  the  American 
people  in  this  direction. 

Never  in  the  history  of  our  country  have  there  been  so 
many  intelligent  students  devoting  their  best  energies  to  solve 
this  and  kindred  subjects  of  social  order.  They  are  studying 
the  intricate  problems  of  human  life  as  never  before,  and  as 
the  result  of  their  teaching  and  influence  we  shall  have  an 
improved  condition  of  public  sentiment,  which  will  not  only 
tolerate,  but  demand  that  the  convict  shall  not  be  a  burden  to 
the  taxpayer  or  a  continued  menace  to  society.  Once  con- 
victed of  crime  he  will  be  compelled  to  do  one  of  two  things, 
either  reform  and  become  a  good  citizen  or  remain  a  perma- 
nent but  self-supporting  ward  of  the  state.  And  why? 
Because  it  is  right, 'just,  and  in  accord  with  the  best  thought 
of  our  civilization. 
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We  labor  in  vain  to  make  the  convict  a  useful  member 
of  society,  unless  he  is  taught  to  maintain  himself  and  respect 
the  personal  and  property  rights  of  others.  The  atmosphere 
of  a  prison  government  operated  under  such  vigorous,  indus- 
trial and  economic  laws,  will  arouse  the  indolent,  inspire  the 
weak,  and  furnish  self-evident  proof  that  the  great  law  of  life 
is  activity,  requiring  the  co-operative  energies  of  mind  and 
body.  If  he  is  taught  to  support  himself  in  prison  he  will 
have  learned  the  economic  principles  of  self-support,  some- 
thing of  property  values  and  of  property  rights. 

MINNESOTA   SYSTEM. 

In  the  state  of  Minnesota  we  have  a  combination  of  the 
State  Account  and  Piece  Price  Systems.  About  sixty  per 
cent,  of  our  prisoners  are  employed  upon  public  account  in 
the  manufacture  of  binding  twine  and  cordage  and  high  school 
scientific  apparatus.  The  balance,  about  forty  per  cent.,  at 
Still  water,  are  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  boots  and 
shoes  under  the  Piece  Price  System.  The  two  industries  con- 
ducted on  public  account  (as  the  term  implies)  are  carried  on 
by  the  state.  The  state's  management  is  complete  in  its 
organization  supervising  every  detail  in  the  conduct  of  these 
two  industries,  such  as  the  purchase  of  raw  material,  super- 
vision of  manufacture,  and  the  sale  of  the  finished  product 
upon  the  market.  The  sale  of  the  binding  twine  is  confined 
exclusively  to  the  state,  for  the  reason  that  so  far  it  has  proven 
a  benefit  to  the  consumers  of  our  own  state — so  much  so  that 
we  have  been  unable  to  supply  the  demand. 

The  sales  of  school  apparatus  has  also  been  largely  con- 
fined to  our  own  state  for  the  same  reason.  In  both  cases,  the 
prices  at  which  the  sales  have  been  made  have  given  general 
satisfaction.  Both  industries  have  yielded  gratifying  results, 
in  that  we  have  been  able  to  furnish  binding  twine  to  the 
farmers  of  the  state  at  lower  prices  than  they  would  otherwise 
have  been  obliged  to  pay. 
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The  same  is  true  of  the  scientific  apparatus  furnished  to 
the  public  schools  of  our  state.  At  the  same  time  both  indus- 
tries have  combined  two  other  very  essential  elements — that 
of  reducing  competition  with  free  labor  to  the  minimum,  and 
because  they  have  proven  beneficial  to  the  taxpayers  of  the 
state,  for  the  reason  that  they  have  so  largely  contributed  to 
the  support  of  the  institution  ;  so  much  so  that  the  state 
prison  at  Stillwater  has  been  more  than  self-sustaining  during 
the  past  four  years.  And  I  think  I  may  safely  say  that  this 
has  been  accomplished  without  sacrificing  any  of  the  educa- 
tional, mechanical  or  moral  training  necessary  to  fit  the 
convict  to  lead  a  better  life  when  released  from  prison.  Its 
management  recognizes  that  if  he  is  to  live  honestly  and 
become  a  good  citizen  he  must  have  employment  at  living 
wages.  To  obtain  this  when  released  from  prison,  that  he 
must  be  able  to  enter  the  existing  industrial  current  equipped 
with  a  knowledge  of  its  requirements  and  the  ability  to 
perform  satisfactorily  his  part  while  moving  with  it.  It 
provides  school  eight  months  in  the  year  for  those  requiring  it. 
The  constant  supervision  of  the  state  agent  to  find  employ- 
ment for  paroled  and  discharged  prisoners  and  to  protect  them 
in  the  exercise  of  their  just  rights. 

SOUND    ADMISTRATTON. 

Any  system  devised  for  the  employment  of  convict  labor, 
if  not  well  administered  will  prove  a  failure.  This  applies 
with  equal  force  to  all  phases  of  penal  or  other  institutional 
management,  so  that  the  catchy  phrase  often  used,  "  That 
which  is  best  administered  is  the  best,"  is  sound  doctrine. 

System  and  organization  are  indispensably  necessary,  but 
without  sound  administration  good  results  cannot  be  reason- 
ably expected.  One  of  the  most  prolific  causes  of  faulty 
management  of  state  institutions  is  politics.  Sound  manage- 
ment cannot  be  hoped  for  as  long  as  political  influences  are 
allowed  to  dictate  appointments.  The  dictation  of  subordinate 
•  appointments  is  bad  enough,  but  when  it  assumes  sway  to  the 
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extent  of  dictating  and  controlling  appointments  of  the  heads 
of  these  institutions  to  pay  political  debts,  how  can  we  expect 
good  management? 

When  men  for  these  responsible  positions  shall  be 
selected  because  of  merit  and  special  fitness  for  the  places, 
the  same  as  men  are  selected  for  managers  by  large  business 
houses  and  corporations,  we  may  look  for  a  higher  order  of 
business  administration  and  better  general  results. 

The  manager  entrusted  with  the  interests  of  a  private 
business,  if  he  is  competent,  will  always  consult  the  best 
interests  of  his  employers  in  the  appointment  of  subordinates* 
This  is  more  difficult  of  accomplishment,  however,  in  state 
institutions,  even  if  the  appointment  of  the  managing  officer 
is  made  on  merit  and  entirely  independent  of  politics,  for  the 
reason  that  naturally  there -are  many  influences  (especially 
political)  that  will  interfere  in  appointments  to  the  detriment 
of  the  best  interests  of  the  state. 

It  would,  therefore,  insure  a  higher  order  of  management 
if  carefully  framed  laws  were  enacted  to  guard  the  appoint- 
ments of  all  subordinates.  With  such  an  equipment  for 
organization  and  administration,  society  may  be  more  perma- 
nently protected,  the  chances  for  the  reformation  of  the  con- 
vict made  more  secure,  and  our  prisons  made  self-supporting 
institutions. 

The  discussion  of  the  papers  which  had  been  read  was- 
called  for. 

DISCUSSION. 

Mr.  F.  B.  SANBORN  asked  to  have  a  vote  taken  to  show 
how  many  wardens  believed  in  whipping. 

Gen.  BRINKERHOFF  said  that  before  such  a  vote  was  taken 
he  would  like  to  have  the  other  side  presented. 

Warden  WRIGHT  said  that  he  was  utterly  and  radically 
opposed  to  corporal  punishment,  and  he  thought  that  the  state 
could  afford  to  wait  for  a  man  to  be  obedient ;  that  it  could  do 
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without  the  paltry  service  in  the  shops  for  a  little  while  if 
necessary. 

Mr.  F.  H.  WINES  thought  it  unadvisable  to  take  such  a 
vote. 

Mr.  SANBORN. — It  would  enlighten  our  minds. 

Mr.  WINES. — It  would  not  enlighten  mine  a  bit. 

Invitations  to  visit  Trinity  College,  the  jail,  the  police 
court  and  the  penitentiary  at  Wethersfield,  were  read  by  the 
chairman  of  the  Local  Committee,  and  by  vote  accepted  with 
thanks. 

On  motion  of  Warden  WOLFER  it  was  voted  to  appoint  a 
nominating  committee  of  seven  to  present  the  names  of  officers 
for  the  ensuing  year  for  the  Wardens'  Association. 

Col.  H.  C.  COCHRANE,  U.  S.  N.,  thought  Warden  Wolfer's 
paper  of  great  value,  but  he  would  like  the  plans  for  work 
given  a  little  more  in  detail. 

Warden  WOLFER. — I  outlined  briefly  what  our  system  in 
Minnesota  is.  I  know  there  is  a  great  deal  of  prejudice  against 
the  employment  of  convict  labor  on  state  account.  We 
believe,  however,  that  it  is  unfounded.  Though  a  good  many 
prisons  have  tried  it,  and  the  results  have  been  unsatisfactory, 
we  do  not  think  that  is  conclusive,  for  some  others  have  for 
years  been  conducted  on  state  account  and  have  been  eminently 
successful.  They  have  been  self-supporting.  They  have 
decreased  the  burden  to  the  taxpayers,  and  to  a  large  extent 
the  conditions  which  I  have  outlined  have  been  carried  out. 

Col.  COCHRANE. — What  has  been  the  result  on  the  dimi- 
nution of  crime  in  the  state  ? 

Warden  WOLFER. — It  is  possible  to  place  the  prisoner  in 
a  condition  to  earn  an  honest  living,  and  I  believe  the  insti- 
tution can  be  made  self-supporting.  Of  course  one  of  the 
objections  which  you  hear  against  making  an  institution  self- 
supporting  is  the  fact  that  the  prisoner  is  to  be  reformed,  and 
as  that  is  the  particular  object  in  view  it  is  thought  that  the 
idea  of  making  the  prison  self-supporting  must  be  left  out  of 
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the  system.  What  I  claim  is  that  while  public  sentiment 
frequently  admits  this,  it  does  not  really  endorse  it,  and  I  do 
not  think  that  it  is  necessary.  I  am  talking  about  prisons, 
not  about  reformatories.  I  want  to  go  on  record  as  approving 
of  the  methods  of  that  noble  institution,  which  has  no  superior 
in  the  world,  the  Elmira  Reformatory,  and  similar  institutions, 
such  as  Mr.  Scott's,  at  Concord.  I  do  not  include  institutions 
which  are  purely  educational.  I  am  talking  about  the  prison, 
where  the  majority  of  men  are  committed  who  are  supposed 
to  be  more  or  less  deeply  steeped  in  crime,  and  where  the  man 
who  has  decided  to  follow  a  life  of  crime,  must  do  it  at  his  own 
expense.  Surely  this  is  right  and  just  and  in  the  line  of  the 
highest  civilization. 

Mr.  SANBORN. — If  you  intend  to  apply  the  system  so  ably 
laid  down  by  Warden  Wolfer,  you  will  meet  with  certain 
objections  rising  from  state  jurisdiction.  I  should  like  to  ask 
whether  he  has  considered  that  objection,  and  whether  he 
thinks  legislation  may  be  required  by  which  state  sovereignty 
shall  not  interfere  with  the  good  of  the  whole  ? 

Warden  CHAMBERLAIN. — As  one  of  the  wardens  of  a 
congregate  prison,  having  this  labor  question  to  deal  with,  I 
am  much  interested  in  this  question.  The  state  of  Minnesota 
has  adopted  a  system  for  the  labor  of  its  convicts  in  its  prison, 
which  gives  the  warden  of  that  state  the  privilege  of  employing 
their  labor  on  one  of  two  industries  which  have  been  estab- 
lished by  its  board  of  control.  The  industry  for  the 
manufacturing  of  binding  twine  for  the  state  of  Minnesota, 
in  my  estimation,  is  one  of  the  industries  which  is  worthy  of 
the  state  and  of  the  institution,  and  one  which  is  well  adapted 
for  the  prisoners.  In  other  states  there  would  be  a  difficulty 
about  adopting  this  plan.  In  the  state  of  Michigan,  whose 
state  prison  I  represent,  we  are  not  confined  to  any  one  system 
of  employment.  We  may  work  upon  the  State  Account  plan, 
upon  the  Piece  Price  plan,  which  is  similar,  or  upon  contract, 
contracting  the  labor  of  those  prisoners  to  those  who  shall  be 
allowed  in  the  prisons.  I  know  that  there  is  great  objection 
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raised  to  the  system  of  employing  labor  under  contract  The 
state  of  New  York  has  abolished  the  system  of  contracting  its 
labor.  Illinois  has  also  abolished  the  employment  of  its  labor 
under  contract.  Some  other  states  may  have  done  so,  but 
those  two  great  states,  having  the  largest  penal  institutions, 
have,  by  constitutional  amendment,  prohibited  the  board  of 
control  from  contracting  the  labor  of  those  prisons. 

In  the  west  we  have  been  looking  to  the  system  that  has 
been  adopted,  which  has  been  claimed  to  be  one  that  would  be 
for  the  best  interest  of  the  state  and  for  its  prisoners.  As  I 
understand  the  law  in  the  state  of  New  York  its  prisoners  are 
to  be  employed  in  its  prisons  in  the '  manufacture  of  such 
articles  as  are  to  be  used  in  the  state.  They  are  not  to  go  out 
of  the  state  and  they  are  not  to  be  sold  to  private  individuals. 
An  attempt  was  made  in  the  legislature  of  Michigan  to  adopt 
that  system.  I  have  been  greatly  interested  in  visiting  those 
institutions  in  New  York,  to  ascertain  from  the  wardens  who 
have  charge  of  this  business,  how  their  system  works,  and 
whether  it  would  be  one  that  we  could  adopt  in  Michigan  and 
other  western  states.  I  found  at  Sing  Sing  a  large  number  of 
prisoners  are  not  kept  continuously  employed.  The  state  of 
New  York  in  its  policy  has  deprived  a  large  number  of  pris- 
oners in  the  penitentiaries  or  county  lockups  from  being 
sufficiently  employed  to  pay  much  toward  their  own  support. 
I  think  that  a  good  system  should  allow  the  board  of  control 
of  the  prisons  to  employ  its  labor  to  the  best  advantage  of  the 
state  and  to  the  best  advantage  of  the  greatest  number  in  the 
state.  The  Piece  Price  System  is  nothing  more  than  a  contract 
system  after  all.  Whatever  the  system  it  should  be  such  that 
the  officers  of  the  prison  should  be  expected  to  make  the  best 
financial  showing  possible.  If  they  can  make  it  self-supporting 
so  much  the  better.  And  that  need  not  be  at  the  expense  of 
its  educational  and  reformatory  work,  but  all  these  things 
should  work  together.  Every  prisoner  who  works  in  a  penal 
institution  knowing  that  he  is  contributing  something  toward 
his  self-support,  has  in  that  a  far  better  opportunity  for  refor- 
mation than  any  other  thing  you  can  do  for  him.  When  you 
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say  that  he  shall  lie  idle  six  hours  a  day  he  knows  that  it  is 
for  a  purpose,  and  that  the  authorities  do  not  care  whether  he 
earns  anything  to  support  himself  or  not.  But  when  he  is 
required  to  do  a  full  day's  work,  and  he  knows  that  the  product 
of  his  labor  is  going  toward  the  support  of  the  institution,  he 
is  far  more  interested,  he  is  far  more  easily  handled,  and  a 
better  system  of  discipline  can  be  carried  out. 

Mr.  SANBORN. — I  want  to  call  attention  to  one  point  in 
this  admirable  paper.  Warden  Wolfer  states  as  one  reason 
for  not  employing  convicts  on  the  highways  that  it  has  a 
tendency  to  encourage  crime  simply  to  look  at  the  criminals 
doing  this  work.  What  then  will  be  the  effect  upon  the 
officers  who  see  them  constantly  ? 

Warden  WOLFER. — I  said  "the  young  and  the  thought- 
less." That  does  not  apply  to  prison  officers. 

Superintendent  HEG,  Wisconsin. — Can  the  association 
not  arrange  to  have  a  large  number  of  this  admirable  paper 
distributed?  I  should  like  three  or  four  hundred  of  them  to 
distribute  myself  to  educate  certain  people. 

Warden  WOLFER. — I  will  see  that  Mr.  Heg  has  all  that 
he  needs. 

Mr.  HEG. — Could  not  a  state  have  some  industry  as  a 
monopoly,  so  that  free  labor  would  not  be  affected  by  it  ?  For 
instance,  if  Minnesota  could  declare  that  binding  twine  should 
be  a  monopoly,  and  if  free  labor  did  it  it  would  be  at  its  own 
risk  ?  I  ask  the  question ;  I  do  not  know  whether  it  is 
advisable. 

Gen.  BRINKERHOFF. — Suppose  that  were  done,  of  what 
use  would  that  trade  be  to  prisoners  after  they  left  prison  ? 

Mr.  HEG. — That  is  one  objection,  but  why  not  do  as  in 
the  reformatory,  have  half  a  day  labor  and  half  a  day  teaching 
a  trade  ?  Mr.  Wolfer  has  a  prison,  and  yet  it  is  a  better 
reformatory  than  most  of  the  reformatories.  He  has  better 
results  than  many  of  the  reformatories. 
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Col.  H.  C.  COCHRANE,  U.  S.  N. — I  believe  in  convict 
labor.  I  make  my  prisoners  work.  They  do  not  get  any 
compensation,  but  they  are  happier,  and  they  want  to  work. 
They  feel  slighted  if  they  do  not  get  a  chance.  The  day  is 
coining  when  the  people  of  this  country  will  be  tired  of 
carrying  on  their  shoulders  this  great  number  of  people — 
eighty  thousand  convicts — unemployed,  and  then  having 
them  turned  loose  to  come  back.  I  would  like  to  ask  if 
comparisons  have  been  made  as  to  whether  crime  has 
increased  or  diminished  under  this  system  of  treatment? 

Warden  CHAMBERLAIN. — An  attempt  has  been  made  to 
formulate  some  statistics,  but  nothing  has  been  done  yet.  We 
simply  know  that  the  prison  population  in  our  state  has 
diminished  since  1890.  The  causes  we  are  not  able  to  give. 

Mr.  WINES. — Col.  Cochrane's  question  is  natural.  I  want 
to  say,  as  an  expert  statistician  on  the  subject  of  crime,  that 
there  has  been  no  method  yet  discovered  in  this  country  by 
which  we  can  definitely  determine  whether  crime  is  increasing 
or  decreasing  relative  to  the  population.  The  only  figures  we 
have  on  which  we  can  predicate  any  conclusions  are  the 
statistics  of  the  prisoners  in  confinement  at  any  one  time. 
We  have  no  judicial  statistics.  We  do  not  know  anything 
about  the  number  of  our  trials  or  the  number  of  convicts  or 
the  number  of  acquittals.  We  have  no  consolidated  police 
reports,  no  statistical  information  upon  which  we  can  predicate 
any  positive  conclusions.  The  difficulty  is  an  inherent  one. 
The  basis  for  information  is  lacking. 

Professor  W.  C.  FISHER,  Wesley  an  University,  Connecticut. 
— I  have  had  a  profound  interest  in  this  subject  from  the 
outside,  for  a  number  of  years,  but  the  only  excuse  I  can  give 
for  speaking  here  is  that  my  point  of  view  is  different  from 
yours.  As  a  teacher  of  economics  the  prison  labor  question 
appeals  to  me  very  forcibly.  To  most  of  the  conclusions  of 
the  excellent  paper  just  read  I  assent  with  all  my  heart,  but  it 
seems  to  me  that  it  minimizes  very  much  the  economic  effect 
of  prison  employment.  We  were  told  that  measured  by 
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amount  of  product  the  prisoners  are  producing  one  tenth  of 
one  per  cent,  of  the  country's  total,  and  that  the  effect  of  their 
competition  is  so  small  that  it  cannot  make  much  difference 
to  anybody  ;  that  to  an  outsider  prison  labor  cannot  be  an 
important  question.  But  it  must  be  remembered  that  prisoners 
are  drawn  from  nearly  every  occupation,  and  their  labor  is 
concentrated  on  a  few.  In  Minnesota  they  are  employed  in 
only  two  or  three  trades,  and  unless  the  Minnesota  people 
have  changed  they  would  be  the  last  to  allow  that  their  list  of 
industries  is  narrow.  It  is  extremely  probable  that  the  men 
whose  competitive  force  is  concentrated  in  three  trades  have 
been  drawn  from  over  a  hundred.  I  fancy  that  this  fact  sug- 
gests a  reason  why  there  is  so  much  talk  about  prison  labor. 
Of  course  all  that  has  just  been  so  clearly  stated  is  true  in  the 
long  and  broad  of  it.  Prisoners  must  be  employed,  and  a 
great  many  were  employed  before  they  came  into  prison. 
Why,  then,  so  much  hue  and  cry  about  their  employment  ? 
The  point  is  that  there  is  a  concentration  of  the  competitive 
force  of  these  men,  and  it  is  no  good  argument  to  say  that  in 
the  aggregate,  compared  with  the  aggregate  of  outside  force, 
it  is  small.  Any  man  of  good  stature,  such  as  most  of  these 
wardens  seem  to  be,  could  resist  a  good  many  hundreds  of 
foot-pounds  of  pressure  brought  to  bear  against  his  body.  But 
if  you  will  concentrate  those  foot-pounds  of  force  into  a  space 
twenty-two  hundredths  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  and  bring  it 
against  him,  he  cannot  resist.  That  is  the  point.  If  prison 
labor  could  be  so  arranged  that  every  prisoner  could.be  given 
employment  in  a  trade  to  which  he  has  been  accustomed,  the 
division  among  a  hundred  trades  would  give  so  few  to  any 
one  trade  that  there  would  be  little  noise  made  about  the 
competition  of  prisoners.  It  may  seem  to  you  that  this  is  not 
enough  of  an  argument  to  carry  much  weight.  But  this 
extremely  concentrated  force  exerts  a  large  effect  on  certain 
trades  and,  as  economists  admit,  a  great  effect  once  produced, 
diffuses  itself  over  society. 

Another   point.     It   was   said,    in  disparagement  of  the 
New  York  System,  that  the  competion  of  the  prisoners'  labor 
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is  there  just  the  same  as  in  other  systems.  That  is  unmis- 
takably true.  The  New  York  System,  however,  avoids  the 
evil  of  the  direct  quantitative  comparison  with  the  product  of 
outside  labor.  We  were  told  by  Warden  Wolfer  that  the  sale 
of  the  binding  twine  is  favorable  to  the  Minnesota  consumer. 
That  means  that  it  is  sold  at  a  lower  price  than  the  competi- 
tive product  ol  free  labor.  Whether  that  be  the  case  or  not 
in  Minnesota  I  do  not  care  ;  but  you  will  find  that  it  is  gener- 
ally the  case,  and  for  good  reasons,  that  prison  product  will 
bear  a  lower  price  than,  the  product  of  free  labor  brought  into 
competition  with  it.  That  arouses  hostility  and  hard  feeling, 
and  that  in  itself  is  an  evil.  The  New  York  System  is  not  so 
utterly  to  be  condemned,  even  if  in  its  broad  effects  it  is  not 
an  unmixed  good. 

Warden  E.  G.  COFFIN,  Columbus,  Ohio. — Col.  Cochrane's 
question  is  in  the  right  direction  ;  but  as  Mr.  Wines  has  said, 
we  have  no  statistics  that  will  give  us  the  desired  information. 
Three  years  ago,  when  I  took  charge  of  our  institution,  there 
were  about  eighteen  hundred  prisoners,  and  a  thousand  of 
them  were  sitting  in  idleness,  with  nothing  whatever  to  do. 
We  went  to  work  and  got  industries,  and  put  every  man  to 
work  within  six  months.  Our  prison  population  ran  up  to 
2,550  before  that ;  then  it  began  to  decrease,  until  now  we  have 
about  two  thousand.  What  is  the  cause  of  the  decrease  ?  I 
do  not  know  ;  but  my  recollection  is  that  when  the  men  were 
in  idleness  a  great  many  of  them  returned,  especially  of  the 
younger  class.  Just  now  the  evidence  is  unmistakable  that 
there  are  fewer  returns.  I  account  for  that  from  the  fact  that 
they  have  learned  how  to  work  and  have  found  occupation 
outside.  They  have  learned  trades.  Scarcely  a  man  leaves 
us  who  is  not  fitted  to  go  into  some  manufacturing  institution 
and  earn  an  honest  living.  The  other  day,  for  instance,  a 
manufacturer  wrote  to  me  and  said  he  would  take  all  the 
moulders  coming  out  of  our  prison  as  fast  as  they  were  dis- 
charged, and  that  he  would  give  them  work  at  $2.50  a  day. 
The  result  is  that  we  have  sent  several  down,  and  he  is  keeping 
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his  word  with  them.  I  am  speaking  of  my  own  institution 
only,  but  I  believe  that  crime  in  general  is  on  the  decrease. 
We  do  not  manufacture  on  state  account,  but  on  the  piece 
price,  and  we  find  that  to  be  satisfactory.  It  gives  a  man  a 
chance  to  learn  a  trade  which  is  protected  by  the  state ;  and 
we  see  that  he  is  not  overworked,  is  properly  cared  for,  and 
in  many  instances  they  earn  quite  a  sum  with  overwork. 
Some  of  them  earn  from  fifteen  to  twenty-five  dollars  a  month 
with  overwork  and  send  it  to  their  families  or  lay  it  up.  We 
have  twelve  or  fifteen  different  industries.  We  have  about 
four  hundred  and  fifty  United  States  prisoners,  and  we  cannot 
work  them  on  anything  but  piece  price.  Our  largest  number 
at  one  industry  is  about  three  hundred.  They  manufacture 
bolts  of  all  kinds,  from  an  eighth  of  an  inch  up  to  200  feet,  all 
descriptions  and  sizes.  We  also  make  cigars,  wooden  hollow- 
ware,  brooms  of  all  kinds,  saddlery  hardware,  gloves,  etc. 

Mr.  GEORGE  A.  KELLY>  president  of  the  board  of  inspec- 
tors of  the  Western  State  Penitentiary  of  Pennsylvania. — The 
population  of  the  prison  in  Western  Pennsylvania  has  decreased 
from  about  twelve  hundred  to  eight  hundred,  or  a  few  more. 
That  shows  that  times  are  good  and  that  men  are  finding 
employment  outside.  It  seems  to  me  that  some  of  us  forget 
that  there  is  an  organized  opposition  to  prison  labor,  and  that 
this  opposition  must  be  met  by  an  earnest  cultivation  of 
public  sentiment.  In  Pennsylvania  we  have  to  contend  with 
a  determined  opposition  to  everything  in  the  shape  of  com- 
petitive labor.  They  have  deprived  us  of  power  machinery, 
steam  or  electricity,  and  compel  us  to  go  back  to  hand  labor. 
They  have  not  stopped  there.  They  have  confined  us  to  the 
labor  of  a  certain  per  cent,  of  the  prisoners,  which  throws  a 
large  number  out  and  leaves  them  with  nothing  to  do.  What 
this  association  should  do  is  to  labor,  wherever  it  goes,  in 
educating  a  public  sentiment  in  favor  of  employment  for 
prisoners,  so  as  to  overcome  this  opposition.  As  we  under- 
stand it  this  opposition  is  political,  and  to  labor  for  the 
employment  of  prisoners  is  an  ungracious  task,  and  does  not 
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meet  with  much  favor  from  legislators  who  are  afraid  to  make 
a  plain  statement  of  the  necessity  of  labor.  One  legislator, 
when  I  said  to  him,  "  If  it  is  your  honest  conviction  that 
there  is  a  necessity  for  prison  labor  why  don't  you  say 
so?"  told  me  plainly,  "If  I  did  I  should  not  come  back." 
The  condition  of  our  state,  so  far  as  prison  labor  is  concerned, 
is  deplorable,  and  the  only  way  to  improve  it  is  to  have  a 
revolution  in  public  feeling.  I  hope  this  question  will  be 
argued  freely  and  that  all  will  go  away  with  the  belief  that 
employment  for  the  prisoner  must  be  found. 

Mr.  SANBORN. — The  state  of  Massachusetts  employed  its 
state  prison  and  county  convicts  on  public  account.  While 
times  were  good  and  the  product  commanded  a  ready  sale  the 
state  prison  was  self-supporting ;  but  in  one  of  those  fluctua- 
tions which  occur  the  market  stagnated  and  became  dead,  and 
there  was  piled  up  in  the  prison  a  large  quantity  of  manu- 
factured product  which  had  been  invoiced  at  the  high  price 
of  good  markets  and  which  stood  on  the  books  of  the  insti- 
tution until  the  market  had  fallen.  That  is  the  trouble — you 
cannot  depend  on  a  steady  market,  even  for  the  most  diversified 
product.  It  involves  a  great  expenditure  in  an  institution 
which  is  trying  to  be  self-supporting.  That  was  the  reason 
why  the  contract  system  became  so  general.  The  burden  of 
reverse  was  thrown  upon  the  contractor  and  the  contractors 
frequently  failed,  and  the  industry  was  changed.  I  do  not 
mention  this  as  an  objection  to  the  principles  of  the  paper, 
but  as  a  point  that  has  to  be  considered. 

Mr.  W.  R.  REMINGTON,  State  Commissioner  of  Prisons 
of  New  York,  was  asked  to  speak  of  the  New  York  System. 

Mr.  REMINGTON. — We  have  sold  to  the  state  institutions 
of  New  York  nearly  $500,000  worth  of  goods.  We  have  cer- 
tified to  institutions  the  right  to  buy  in  the  general  market 
fully  as  much.  I  have  here  a  long  list  of  goods  that  have 
been  bought  in  the  open  market — a  great  many  thousands 
of  dollars  worth.  We  have  had  to  make  some  changes,  as  at 
Sing  Sing.  Many  of  the  departments  in  New  York  City  are 
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now  receiving  their  supplies  from  the  Kings  County  Peniten- 
tiory  that  heretofore  purchased  of  Sing  Sing.  We  shall 
always  have  to  make  more  or  less  change,  and  men  will  be 
idle  at  times.  Men  were  idle  on  the  piece  price  plan  and  on 
the  state  account.  We  diversify  our  employment  as  much  as 
possible.  We  do  not  mean  to  interfere  with  outside  labor 
more  than  necessary.  We  intend,  if  we  can  bring  it  about, 
to  have  at  least  one  prison  run  upon  reformatory  principles 
as  near  like  Elmira  as  possible.  There  are  some  things  in 
this  world  besides  dollars  that  are  worth  looking  after,  one  is 
the  interest  and  the  future  of  these  unfortunate  men.  If  you 
put  a  large  number  of  men  at  the  manufacture  of  twine  in 
Minnesota  and  turn  them  loose  after  a  number  of  years,  and 
they  are  not  qualified  in  any  way  to  support  themselves,  what 
must  follow  ?  Return  to  prison  or  starvation.  I  want  to  say 
also  that  the  prisons  in  my  own  town  are  building  roads,  and 
it  is  in  no  way  degrading  to  the  public.  It  is  elevating. 
It  deters  every  man  who  sees  it  from  wanting  to  enter  jail. 
These  men  ride  through  town  on  their  way  to  work,  and 
they  do  not  enjoy  the  ride ;  but  it  has  done  good,  and  it  is 
making  good  roads.  These  convicts  are  better  fed  and  better 
clothed  than  they  were  when  lying  in  jail,  and  the  air  and 
exercise  is  much  better  for  them.  There  is  everything  in  its 
favor.  They  are  not  playing  cards  when  they  are  breaking 
stone  and  building  roads.  The  idea  that  a  man  must  not 
go  out  into  the  public  highway  because  he  is  in  prison  is 
nonsense. 

Adjourned  at  12:30  p.  M. 


MONDAY— AFTERNOON   SESSION. 
THE  CHAPLAINS'  ASSOCIATION. 

The  chaplains  held  informal  and  social  reunions  on 
Saturday,  September  23.  On  Sunday  they  assisted  in  different 
church  services  in  the  city ;  in  the  forenoon  one  at  the 
Universalist  Church,  Rev.  Frederick  Perkins,  pastor,  Chaplain 
Locke;  at  the  Park  Street  Methodist  Church,  Rev.  W.  M. 
Carr,  pastor;  and  Mrs.  J.  K.  Barney  at  the  Wethersfield  Avenue 
Congregational  Church,  Rev.  S.  B.  Forbes,  pastor.  In  the 
evening  they  took  part  in  at  least  four  different  services  ; 
Chaplain  Barnes  at  the  Park  Methodist ;  Chaplain  Imbrie, 
Chaplain  Winget  and  others  at  the  Baptist  Church,  corner  of 
Washington  avenue  and  Jefferson  street ;  Chaplains  Spurr, 
Leavitt,  Pike  and  Batt,  with  Professor  Henderson,  of  Chicago, 
at  the  First  Methodist  Church,  Rev.  Dr.  Blake,  pastor;  and 
Mr.  Round,  of  New  York,  Rev.  H.  H.  Kelsey  and  Mrs. 
Barney,  all  honorary  members  of  the  Chaplains'  Association 
this  year,  with  others,  at  the  Fourth  Congregational  Church. 
These  meetings  were  devoted  to  prison  topics,  and  were  all 
additional  to  the  regular  evening  meeting  of  the  Congress  at 
the  First  Baptist  Church. 

The  chaplains  conducted  an  early  meeting  at  half-past 
eight  o'clock,  and  previous  to  the  regular  session  of  the 
Congiess.  This  meeting  was  intended  to  be  a  familiar 
meeting.  The  singing  was  from  slips  similar  to  those  used 
in  social  meetings  in  the  Massachusetts  reformatory.  Prayer 
was  offered  by  Chaplain  Locke,  of  Ohio,  and  by  others.  The 
Scripture  was  read  from  the  25th  chapter  of  Matthew ; 
remarks  were  made  by  different  chaplains,  by  Mrs.  Barney, 
Mrs.  McLaughlin,  of  the  Litchfield  County  Jail ;  Mr.  Round 
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and  others,  and  the  meeting  adjourned  in  season  for  the  regular 
session  of  the  Congress. 

At  two  o'clock  P.  M.  the  regular  public  session  of  the 
Congress  was  called  to  order  by  the  president  of  the  Chaplains' 
Association,  the  president  of  the  Congress,  Captain  E.  S. 
Wright,  occupying  the  platform  as  also  honorary  president  of 
this  meeting. 

THE    PERMANENT    MOTIVE    FOR    PRISON    WORK. 

The  annual  address  by  the  president  was  upon  the  per- 
manent motive  for  prison  work.  The  speaker  began  by  saying 
that  the  city  had  recently  been  suddenly  bereaved  of  one  of 
its  most  honored  spiritual  advisers.  And  in  its  particular 
relation  to  the  Congress  this  bereavement  had  occurred  in  a 
striking  manner.  It  had  been  expected  that  this  distinguished 
minister  of  Hartford,  honored  in  so  many  ways,  would  preach 
the  annual  sermon  before  the  Congress.  To  those  who  had 
known  Dr.  L,amson  personally  for  many  years,  and  who  had 
honored  him  for  the  spirituality  of  his  life  and  the  elevating 
influence  of  all  his  counsel,  his  death  was  especially  sorrowful. 
This  eminent  pastor  was  also  President  of  the  American  Board 
of  Foreign  Missions.  Beside  preaching  the  sermon  before  the 
Congress,  he  had  expected  to  be  giving  in  these  very  days  in 
Boston,  before  the  great  International  Council  there,  a  plea 
for  the  permanent  motive  in  missionary  work. 

When  the  speaker  first  read  this  promised  theme  of  Dr. 
Lamson's  discourse  before  this  great  Christian  world  conven- 
tion, he  was  much  impressed  with  it,  and  he  could  not  help 
saying  to  himself,  why  is  not  the  permanent  motive  for  prison 
work  just  as  important  for  prison  workers  to  consider,  as  the 
permanent  motive  for  missionary  work  is  for  missionary  people 
to  consider?  And  so  it  had  come  to  pass  that  he  was  now 
asking  his  audience  to  study  the  great  motive,  the  deep 
motive,  the  sublimest  motive,  the  permanent  motive  to  work 
in  the  prison. 
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At  the  sessioh  of  this  Congress  five  years  ago  in  St.  Paul, 
the  preacher  before  the  Congress — Dr.  Egbert — in  the  early 
part  of  his  eloquent  sermon,  exclaimed  :  "If  God  does  not 
will  to  make  men  better,  where  is  the  inspiration  for  our 
effort,  and  what  hope  of  success  can  we  have?"  How  true 
those  words  are  !  Prison  work  is  such  difficult  work  ;  it  is 
sometimes — yea,  often — so  discouraging,  so  much  beyond  the 
range  of  our  unaided  powers,  that  if  it  were  not  for  the 
thought  of  a  purpose  far  higher  than  man's  purpose,  and  of  a 
worker  far  greater  than  we,  we  might  quickly  relinquish  our 
task  in  despair. 

But  is  it  not  a  fair  question,  why  did  God  purpose  this 
purpose  to  make  men  better?  Has  there  not  a  revelation  of 
His  nature  been  made  to  us,  so  full  and  so  glorious,  that  we 
can  go  back  of  the  decree,  as  it  were,  to  that  in  the  divine 
nature  which  impels  the  infinite  one  to  make  that  decree  ? 

The  address  then  maintained  that  love  has  been  the  great 
motive  with  God,  that  love  was  the  great  motive  with  Jesus 
himself,  and  that  love  has  been  the  motive  of  all  that  is 
noblest  in  human  history. 

There  is  no  other  motive  that  can  compare  with  love  in 
its  power — its  power  to  inspire  the  mind  to  right  thoughts  ; 
its  power  to  give  skill  to  the  fingers  and  the  hand  ;  its  power 
to  give  energy  to  the  whole  life;  its  power  to  transform  a 
man,  with  all  his  imperfections  and  faults,  until  he  stands 
complete  in  the  image  of  God  ;  its  power  to  make  a  man 
glory  in  the  sacrifice  of  life  itself!  Of  all  motives  that  have 
ever  been  known  in  the  world,  there  is  no  motive  that  can 
equal  this  motive — Christian  love,  the  love  of  Christ,  the  love 
of  God — Love. 

The  speaker  continued,  saying  that  selfishness,  the  desire 
of  riches,  the  desire  of  knowledge,  the  desire  of  conquest,  the 
desire  of  dominion,  accidental  motives  of  various  kinds — all 
of  these,  .for  instance,  had  been  great  forces  impelling  men  to 
great  achievements.  They  had  raised  armies  and  maintained 
them,  they  had  built  fleets,  they  had  plowed  unknown  oceans 
•and  discovered  far-off  shores,  they  had  built  great  railways 
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Across  continents,  they  had  tunneled  mountains,  they  had  put 
cables  under  the  seas  ;  what  had  they  not  done  ?  And  yet  we 
need  not  hesitate  to  say  that  none  of  them — not  all  of  them 
together — could  inspire  the  christianization  of  unlovely  people 
as  love  had.  The  address  then  continued  as  follows  : 

When  one  thinks  how  directly  and  explicitly  the  great 
Teacher  of  love,  as  a  motive  of  life,  has  commanded  labor  for 
prisoners,  and  when  one  considers  how  much  the  Lord's 
command  has  been 'worth  to  the  cause  of  missions,  as  a  motive 
to  missionary  work,  he  can  hardly  help  wondering  that  no 
more  has  been  made  of  it  in  the  prison  cause.  There  is  no 
part  of  all  the  gospels  where  Jesus  is  represented  as  speaking 
more  tenderly — if  we  may  use  a  common  word  with  a  very 
uncommon  significance  we  might  say,  there  is  no  part  of  the 
gospels  where  Christ  i=  represented  as  speaking  more  beauti- 
fully— than  where  He  says:  "I  was  in  prison  and  ye  came 
unto  me,"  and  then  explains  to  the  wondering  people  that 
could  not  remember  of  ever  seeing  him  there,  "Inasmuch  as 
ye  have  done  it  unto  one  of  the  least  of  these  my  brethren 
ye  did  it  unto  me."  (Mat.  26:40).  Christ  has  here  not  only 
given  His  own  warrant,  but  His  own  personal  command  for 
Christian  labor  on  behalf  of  prisoners,  and  He  has  put  behind 
that  command  the  whole  infinite  motive  of  a  boundless  love ! 
No  man  who  truly  interprets  that  allusion  of  Jesus  to  the 
prisoner  could  ever  be  willing  to  have  any  less  motive  deliber- 
ately put  in  the  place  of  the  great  motive,  or  any  other  motive 
put  in  the  place  of  love  as  a  motive. 

Now  let  us  notice  a  moment  what  would  follow  if  this 
permanent  motive  were  really  dominant  in  our  conduct. 

First.  This  motive  interprets  to  us  the  true  conception 
of  what  a  prison  is  to  be.  A  prison  is  not  to  be  a  place  for 
hatred,  a  place  of  cruelty,  a  place  for  revenge.  Love  makes 
it  to  be  just  the  opposite.  Revenge  has  no  place  in  a  prison. 
Cruelty  has  no  place  in  a  prison.  Oh,  how  will  men  appear 
at  the  bar  of  God,  who,  because  they  had  the  power  of  bolts 
and  bars,  and  manacles  in  their  hands,  have  been  cruel  in  the 
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prison?  No  prison  guard  has  any  warrant  for  cruelty.  A 
prison  properly  understood  is  one  of  the  benevolent  institutions 
of  the  community.  Its  aim  is  not  punishment  but  recovery. 
Its  aim  is  healing,  moral  healing.  Its  aim  is  restoration  of 
men  to  their  ownselves,  to  their  best  selves,  to  society  and  to 
God. 

Second.  This  motive  gives  us  the  true  definition  of 
prison  reform.  To  make  the  prison  for  vour  neighbor's  son 
what  you  would  want  it  to  be  if  you  could  imagine  that  your 
own  son  were  going  there,  that  is  prison  reform.  And  if  there 
is  any  place  in  the  world  where  the  "'Golden  Rule  "  has  music 
in  it,  if  there  is  any  place  in  the  woild  where  love's  law  of 
conduct  is  to  be  applied,  it  is  in  the  prison.  The  "  Golden 
Rule  Prison,"  that  is  prison  reform. 

Third.  This  motive  sets  before  us  the  right  aim  in 
prison,  namely,  a  change  of  character.  Very  true  some  men 
say,  "  If  we  can  change  the  habits  of  a  bad  man,  that  is  all  the 
state  needs."  But  no  man's  habits  are  permanently  changed, 
reliably  so,  until  his  character  is  changed.  Love  never  aims 
at  half-way  work.  It  is  foolish  to  do  half-way  work  in  the 
prison,  but  if  anything  is  more  foolish  than  that,  it  is  to  aim 
only  at  half-way  work.  The  prison  that  only  aims  at  half- 
way work  is  likely  to  get  only  quarter-way  work,  or  a  tenth- 
way  work.  What  is  wanted  in  a  prison  is  all  effort  that  is 
reasonable  and  practicable  for  a  change  in  the  character  of 
men. 

Fourth.  This  motive  having  full  sway  impels  us  to 
magnify  the  strongest  agencies  for  reforming  men.  Nothing 
changes  character  like  character.  If  you  want  to  change  a 
bad  character,  the  agency  to  do  it  with  is  a  good  character 
brought  into  close  contact  with  that  bad  character.  Nothing 
influences  a  bad  man  more  quickly  and  powerfully  than  a  good 
man. 

It  is  not  lectures  that  a  bad  man  most  wants,  although 
they  may  do  him  good  ;  it  is  not  sermons  that  a  bad  man 
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needs  most,  although  sermons  may  do  him  wonderful  good. 
What  a  bad  man  needs  is  a  live  good  man  brought  into  the 
closest  contact  with  him.  Now,  when  prison  people  are  them- 
selves ruled  by  this  greatest  idea,  this  permanent  motive  to 
prison  work,  every  prison  officer  will  himself  be  a  reformer  of 
men  ;  every  prison  employe  himself  will  be  a  healer  of  men. 
And  that  is  the  true  theory  of  prison  work.  If  any  notion 
was  ever  so  unspeakably  absurd  that  a  man  with  a  particle  of 
judgment  never  ought  to  have  held  it,  it  is  that  some  discour- 
aged and  overawed  and  overslaughed,  and  perhaps  despised 
chaplain,  can  go  into  a  prison  chapel  on  a  Sunday  morning 
and  make  a  little  preachment,  or  walk  around  on  the  corridors 
to  cell  doors  and  have  a  little  talk  with  prisoners,  which  will 
counteract  the  adverse  influence  of  perhaps  fifty,  or  seventy-five 
or  a  hundred  careless  officers,  none  of  whom  in  their  hearts 
believe  that  prisoners  can  be  reformed,  or  possibly  care  very 
much'  if  they  are  damned.  . 

Fifth.  This  motive  regnant  within  us  would  impel  all 
prison  men  to  use  all  best  agencies  in  true  combination. 
Week-day  work  is  just  as  important  in  the  prison  in  its  place 
as  Sunday  work.  We  cannot  have  too  much  school  in  the 
prison.  We  cannot  have  too  much  trade  teaching.  We 
cannot  have  too  much  plain,  ordinary,  every-day  work  in  the 
prison.  We  cannot  have  too  much  attention  paid  to  the 
physical  condition  of  the  prisoner.  It  is  one  of  the  wonders 
of  our  day,  that  with  the  Bible  in  their  hands  Christians  make 
no  more  of  corporal  and  of  physical  things.  The  Bible  ! 
What  is  it  at  the  very  beginning  of  the  Bible  that  we  find  but 
this,  that  when  Almighty  God  Himself  was  trying  in  a 
specially  recorded  experiment,  to  reform  men,  even  He  had  to 
begin  with  physical  things.  He  must  have  a  decent  man,  a 
clean  man.  Even  He  began  with  the  physical  man,  with  the 
animal  man.  And  the  very  animal,  so  to  speak,  had  to  be 
washed  and  renewed,  before  the  Lord  could  make  a  beginning 
of  a  chosen  people.  How  can  men  with  the  Bible  in  their 
hands  forget  these  things  ?  What  means  the  whole  institution 
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of  circumcision  in  the  Old  Testament  but  this  :  If  you  are  to 
reform  men,  if  you  are  to  have  a  chosen  people,  you  must 
have  cleanness  in  the  hidden  parts,  you  must  have  purity  in 
the  inward  parts,  you  cannot  build  up  anything  that  is 
satisfactory  upon  dirt  and  dirtiness. 

In  our  prisons  we  must  pay  attention  to  the  physical 
fibre.  And  when  we  take  men  in  miserable  physical  condition 
we  must  do  everything  that  science  shows  us  how  to  do  to 
recover  a  proper  fleshly  fibre.  And  all  these  things  must  be 
used  in  proper  combination  ;  and  nothing  is  so  sure  as  love 
for  a  motive  in  this  great  work. 

Sixth.  Love  as  a  permanent  motive  to  prison  work  gives 
us  the  real  name  of  the  prisoner.  Prisoners  are  not  to  be 
regarded  as  a  class  apart  by  themselves  and  distinct  from  all 
other  men.  Prisoners  are  a  part  of  the  great  mass  of  people 
for  whom  love  bids  us  work.  They  are  just  as  much  a  part 
of  that  mass  as  any  other  men  are  a  part  of  it.  All  the  study 
of  prisoners  that  expert  scientists  can  make,  we  welcome.  No 
such  study  will  be  in  vain.  The  better  we  understand  wrong- 
doers, the  more  we  can  do  for  them.  But  any  man  is  mistaken, 
from  the  point  of  view  of  the  highest  motive,  who  set's  them 
apart  from  other  men  as  if  they  were  excepted  from  the  great 
law  that  love  has  laid  upon  us.  I  respectfully  submit  to  you 
that  if  you  were  to  take  our  prisoners  in  Concord — call  them 
a  thousand  men — and  bring  them  right  here  into  this  presence 
and  put  them  on  one  side  of  the  room,  and  then  bring  another 
thousand  men  of  similar  age — the  first  thousand  that  pass 
through  Hartford  streets  in  a  day — and  dress  them  in  the 
same  manner,  and  bring  them  likewise  into  this  presence  and 
put  them  on  the  other  side  of  the  room,  it  might  not  be  so 
easy  as  some  would  have  us  believe  for  a  stranger  to  look 
upon  that  audience  and  say  which  was  which,  although  the 
prisoners  are  entirely  on  one  side  of  the  room  and  the  non- 
prisoners  on  the  other  side. 

But  if  you  will  go  further  than  that,  and  mix  up  those 
men  as  they  come  in,  and  let  both  thousands  sit  promiscuously 
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as  it  would  happen,  it  is  doubtful  if  any  scientist  could  go 
through  the  room  and  pick  out  with  approach  to  accuracy, 
judging  simply  by  their  looks,  which  were  the  one  company 
and  which  were  the  other  !  They  may  tell  us  that  the  prisoner 
has  a  peculiar  head ;  but  other  men  have  peculiar  heads.  They 
may  tell  us  that  he  has  peculiar  ears ;  other  men  have  peculiar 
ears.  They  may  tell  us  that  he  has  peculiar  marks  on  the 
palms  of  his  hands  ;  other  men  have  peculiar  marks  on  the 
palms  of  their  hands.  All  honor  to  all  earnest  and  reverent 
study  of  men  !  Whatever  we  can  learn  by  comparing  heads, 
weighing  brains,  measuring  feet,  photographing  features,  and 
noting  lines,  wrinkles,  spots  and  dots,  in  the  hands  or  on  the 
feet,  or  anywhere  else  that  will  throw  light  upon  the  nature 
and  the  needs  of  the  man  that  has  gone  astray,  and  on  the  best 
way  to  help  him,  let  us  learn  it. 

But  prisoners  are  much  like  other  men,  and  when  we 
think  of  the  permanent  motive  to  our  work,  we  cannot  sepa- 
rate them  from  ourselves.  We  are  all  of  one  blood,  we  are  all 
of  one  humanity  ;  and  while  some  are  more  fortunate,  and 
others  are  less  fortunate,  we  are  all  alike  the  children  of  God, 
and  all  alike  the  subjects  of  affectionate  labor  on  the  part  of 
disciples  of  Christ. 

Some  call  the  prisoner  an  abandoned  man ;  some  call  him 
a  decadent ;  some  call  him  an  abnormal  creature ;  some  call 
him  a  pervert ;  some  call  him  a  criminal ;  some  call  him  a 
convict ;  some  call  him  a  defective ;  some  call  him  an  incur- 
able ;  some  call  him  a  deficient,  some  a  delinquent.  No  doubt 
we  are  all  of  us  deficient  and  delinquent  enough,  and  no  doubt 
many  a  prisoner  deserves  any  one  or  all  of  these  names.  But 
the  prisoner's  name,  his  true  name,  today  and  tomorrow,  and 
to  the  end  of  time — the  prisoner's  name  is — brother. 

Seventh.  We  may  say  once  more  that  this  permanent 
motive,  the  grand  and  supreme  motive  to  prison  labor,  is 
alone  adequate  to  inspire  in  us  that  patience  without  which 
no  prison  officer  is  fully  equipped  for  his  work — that  patience 
which  can  endure  much  and  never  cease  to  hope. 
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After  the  annual  address  the  early  part  of  the  afternoon 
was  occupied  with  a  memorial  service  in  honor  of  the  late 
Mrs.  Ellen  C.  Johnson.  Mrs.  Johnson  was  an  honorary 
member  of  the  National  Chaplains'  Association,  and  had  often 
taken  part  in  their  meetings.  The  only  paper  presented  by 
her  at  the  Indianapolis  Congress  was  read  at  one  of  the 
Chaplains'  meetings,  and  will  be  found  in  the  published 
volume  far  1898. 

A  set  of  resolutions  prepared  by  Mr.  F.  B.  SANBORN,  of 
Massachusetts,  was  read  by  Chaplain  MILLIGAN. 

Resolved,  That  the  National  Prison  Association,  in 
common  with  all  friends  of  prison  reform  and  all  the  students 
of  prison  science,  laments  the  death,  in  a  foreign  land,  of  Mrs. 
Ellen  C.  Johnson,  a  member  and  officer  of  this  association,  and 
for  many  years  Superintendent  of  the  Women's  Reformatory 
Prison  of  Massachusetts,  and  that  we  desire  to  place  on  record 
this  tribute  to  her  character  and  services : 

Mrs.  Johnson  enlisted  in  the  cause  of  prison  reform  early 
as  a  volunteer,  and  was  one  of  the  most  active  of  those  ladies 
who,  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago,  procured  the  establishment 
of  the  prison  which  she  afterward  directed — at  first  as  one  of 
a  board  of  commissioners,  and  finally  as  its  experienc'ed  and 
accomplished  superintendent.  In  the  latter  capacity  she  dis- 
played a  force  of  character,  a  breadth  of  mind,  a  fertility  of 
resource,  and  an  inexhaustible  sympathy  with  the  feelings 
and  efforts  of  her  prisoners,  which  gave  her  at  once  a  high 
rank  among  the  prison  officials  of  America.  With  her,  senti- 
ment, that  feminine  intuition,  never  passed  into  sentimentality, 
but  became  the  inspiring  adjunct  of  a  scientific  treatment  ot 
crime  and  criminals  which  made  her  reformatory  a  model  and 
a  study  for  all  who  would  succeed  in  the  difficult  task  under- 
taken by  her. 

To  this  was  added  that  grace  from  above  by  which  she 
earned  the  reward  promised  of  old  to  those  who  turn  many 
to  righteousness. 
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Mrs.  ISABEL  C.  BARROWS,  who  was  Mrs.  Johnson's  com- 
panion in  England,  by  request  gave  an  account  of  Mrs.  John- 
son's visit  and  last  public  address,  and  also  of  the  circum- 
stances of  her  death. 

Captain  WRIGHT  read  an  extract  from  a  letter  written  by 
Major  McClaughry  relative  to  Mrs.  Johnson.  Captain  WRIGHT 
also  said,  "  I  have  been  with  Mrs.  Johnson  on  many  occasions. 
We  went  to  Texas  and  to  Mexico,  as  well  as  other  places,  and 
I  recognized  how  interesting  she  was  in  everything  relating 
to  useful  knowledge  and  information.  I  remember  that  for 
years  she  used  to  come  into  the  wardens'  meetings,  and  it  was 
only  little  by  little  that  she  could  be  drawn  out.  At  last  in 
Milwaukee,  I  pursuaded  her  to  speak  in  the  ladies'  parlor,  and 
she  made  a  magnificent  address.  Since  then  she  has  always 
been  willing  to  speak,  but  I  claim  some  credit  for  having 
pursuaded  her  to  do  so.  Her  memory  will  always  be 
delightful. 

Superintendent  SCOTT,  being  from  Massachusetts,  and  as 
a  particular  friend  of  Mrs.  Johnson's,  was  called  upon  to 
speak.  He  said  : 

If  I  should  speak  all  the  sentiments  of  my  heart  it 
would  take  too  much  time.  We  all,  in  Massachusetts,  regret 
the  death  of  Mrs.  Johnson.  She  was  a  wonderfully  successful 
prison  officer,  and  it  will  be  long  before  another  is  found  who 
can  take  her  place.  No  one  can  do  it.  Whoever  goes  in 
must  work  in  her  own  way  ;  she  cannot  imitate  her.  If  she 
tried  to  do  that  she  would  fail.  No  one  could  do  that  work 
as  she  has  done  it. 

My  thoughts  naturally  go  to  the  prison,  and  to  the 
intimate  relations  which  I  maintained  with  her  for  so  many 
years,  our  prisons  being  but  a  few  miles  apart.  Very  fre- 
quently a  drive  on  Sunday  afternoon  would  take  me  across 
the  country  to  her  prison,  and  it  was  always  a  hospitable 
welcome  that  I  found  there.  Prison  wardens  have  a  good 
many  things  that  they  cannot  talk  about  except  with  one 
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another.  In  order  to  have  sympathy  they  must  talk  with 
someone  who  knows  their  work.  It  is  to  those  quiet  Sunday 
afternoons  that  my  mind  reverts  as  I  think  of  her.  She  was 
then  free  from  prison  duties,  and  we  could  then  talk  freely 
about  our  troubles  and  get  that  word  of  sympathy  which  is  so 
essential  to  all  people  depressed  by  the  adverse  work  which 
they  find  in  prison.  There  I  got  that  cheer  and  inspiration 
in  my  work  that  I  have  never  received  anywhere  else.  A 
word  from  her  immediately  caused  the  cloud  which  hung  over 
me  during  the  week  to  pass  away,  and  I  have  the  feeling  that 
there  might  have  been  some  of  the  brightness  from  my  life 
taken  into  her  life.  I  felt  free  to  advise  her  because  I  knew 
she  would  do  what  she  thought  best  anyway.  I  have  never 
received  better  advice  in  regard  to  this  work  than  from  her. 

The  journeys  which  Mrs.  Barrows  speaks  of  were  shared 
in  by  me.  We  traveled  together  to  different  parts  of  the 
country.  We  went  to  New  Orleans  together  last  January, 
and  then  we  went  to  Tuskeegee ;  and  leaving  Mrs.  Barrows 
there,  we  made  the  trip  to  Boston,  stopping  at  various  points 
of  interest,  and  I  was  greatly  impressed  by  the  current  in 
which  her  thoughts  ran  on  that  last  trip.  It  seemed  as  though 
she  realized  that  it  was  the  last  trip  that  we  should  take,  and 
she  said  things  and  told  of  things  that  she  wanted  done,  as  if 
it  were  the  last  time. 

As  we  journeyed  'from  place  to  place  her  great  love  of 
nature  was  manifest.  She  wanted  to  stop  at  Chattanooga,  and 
on  a  cold  bleak  day  in  January,  the  wind  blowing  almost  a 
gale,  we  went  to  the  top  of  Lookout  Mountain.  Then  she 
desired  to  see  the  Luray  Caverns,  and  we  explored  them,  and 
her  interest  was  never  keener  than  in  the  beautiful  situation 
of  those  wonderful  caverns.  And  so  we  came  home  from  New 
Orleans  to  Boston,  via  Washington,  and  she  expressed  her 
gratitude  that  she  had  been  able  to  see  and  enjoy  so  much. 

Her  love  of  nature  and  the  lower  animals  was  very  strong. 
One  day  that  I  had  spent  at  Sherborn,  after  we  had  looked 
through  the  prison  she  said  she  wanted  to  take  me  to  drive. 
Her  carriage  was  brought  to  the  door,  and  we  went  all  over 
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the  farm,  and  its  various  beauties  were  pointed  out.  She 
loved  animals,  and  we  visited  her  cattle  and  sheep,  and  called 
on  some  of  her  neighbors,  but  we  always  wound  up  by  coming 
back  and  going  through  the  prison  into  the  ward  where  the 
babies  were.  Many  a  half  hour  we  have  spent  there  watching 
the  babies  and  talking  with  their  mothers. 

So  I  might  go  on  enumerating  these  occasions,  but  it 
would  be  only  a  repetition  of  what  I  have  said.  It  seems  as 
if  a  great  help  had  gone  out  of  my  life  in  dealing  with  the 
men  under  my  charge,  but  her  memory  and  what  she  did  and 
accomplished  will  always  be  an  inspiration  and  help  as  long 
as  I  continue  in  the  work. 

Dr.  FRED.  H.  WINES  followed : 

I  esteem  it  a  privilege  to  be  permitted  to  say  a  word  in 
honor  of  Mrs.  Johnson's  memory.  Reference  has  been  made 
to  Elizabeth  Fry ;  Mrs.  Johnson  was  a  far  greater  woman 
than  Mrs.  Fry.  There  has  probably  never  been  a  woman,  and 
possibly  any  man,  connected  with  prison  work  who  has  been 
her  equal. 

Most  of  us  need  an  interpreter.  The  world  at  large  does 
not  know  us,  our  intimate  friends  do  not  know  us,  because 
they  lack  the  sympathy  which  gives  insight ;  and  I  do  not 
think  that  Mrs.  Johnson  was  thoroughly  understood,  even  by 
the  prison  wardens,  although  she  was  highly  appreciated,  and 
this  for  two  reasons.  In  the  first  place,  she  was  reserved  and 
did  not  show  herself.  In  the  second  place,  she  seemed  to  feel 
that  her  peculiar  mission  was  to  develop  us  on  the  sentimental 
rather  than  the  practical  side  of  prison  discipline.  Many  of 
the  wardens  seemed  to  regard  her  as  a  sentimentalist,  an 
idealist,  a  visionary,  from  whom  not  much  could  be  learned 
that  would  be  of  service  to  them  in  their  work.  They  should 
have  done  what  I  did — spend  a  week  with  her  in  her  prison, 
go  around  with  her,  watch  her  method  of  dealing  with  her 
subordinates  and  of  touching  her  prisoners,  sit  at  the  table 
with  her,  talk  with  her  in  the  evening  about  her  plans,  live 
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with  her,  make  her  acquaintance.  No  man  who  had  that 
experience  would  ever  again  call  her  a  sentimentalist. 

She  had  remarkable  ability  in  many  directions.  She 
possessed  intellectual  power,  a  vast  fund  of  knowledge  on 
many  subjects,  masculine  strength  to  govern  others,  a  resolute 
will,  practical  common  sense  ;  but  above  all  she  had,  in  a 
measure  beyond  what  I  have  seen  in  any  other  human  being, 
spiritual  insight  into  character.  She  believed  in  God  with  all 
her  heart  and  soul,  but  she  had  no  firmer  belief  in  God  than 
she  had  in  man.  She  .believed  in  her  women.  Her  soul  was 
full  of  love  for  them  and  for  all  mankind.  She  was  rapt  in 
ecstacy  and  affection.  I  can  hardly  convey  to  others  my  sense 
of  her  personality.  It  seemed  to  me  that  she  dwelt  in  the 
very  presence  of  God,  that  her  whole  life  was  one  of  com- 
munion with  God.  The  wisdom  and  power  which  she  mani- 
fested, the  divine  touch,  the  healing  touch,  resulted  from  the 
indwelling  in  her  soul  of  the  Holy  Ghost ;  and  I  cannot 
refrain  from  saying  that,  if  every  warden  in  the  United  States 
had  Mrs.  Johnson's  piety,  her  conception  of  the  power  that 
resides  in  Christian  love  and  in  the  ability  to  reveal  that  love 
to  others,  our  prisons  would  be  very  different  from  what  they 
are,  they  would  be  held  in  higher  esteem  by  the  public,  and 
the  politicians  would  lose  their  grasp  on  them. 

Mrs.  Johnson  might  have  said  of  her  prison  at  Sherborn, 
"Thy  walls  shall  be  called  salvation,"  for  her  walls  were  salva- 
tion and  her  gates  praise.  Her  walls  were  the  protection  of 
society  on  the  outside,  and  no  less  of  women  on  the  inside. 
She  believed  herself  to  be  a  saviour  of  men  as  truly  as  Jesus 
Christ,  with  whom  she  worked,  and  in  His  spirit  as  well  as  in 
His  name.  She  had  such  trust  in  the  essential  nobility  of 
man  as  a  child  of  God  that  she  looked  upon  no  case  of  degra- 
dation as  hopeless;  all  she  asked  was  time  and  opportunity  to 
find  a  way  to  a  lost  woman's  heart.  It  seemed  as  if  she  had  a 
divine  gift  for  inventing  methods  by  which  to  reach  people. 
We  used  to  listen  to  the  curious  and  instructive  tales  of 
personal  experience  she  had  to  tell,  and  no  doubt  to  many  they 
seemed  like  stock  platform  stories,  as  if  such  instances  were 
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exceptional.  Had  you  lived  with  her  you  would  have  known 
that  they  were  merely  sample  cases.  Not  a  day  passed  in 
which  she  did  not  hit  upon  some  original,  delicate,  ingenious 
method  of  dealing  with  some  prisoner.  She  loved  nature,  she 
had  faith  that  men  and  women  could  be  made  better  through 
contact  with  nature,  and  she  could  bring  them  face  to  face  with 
nature,  in  a  way  that  no  one  else  could  do.  She  loved  art, 
and  understood  its  place  in  a  scheme  for  influencing  human 
souls  in  the  direction  of  a  nobler,  fuller  life.  She  had  unwav- 
ering belief  in  the  quickening,  regenerating  power  exerted  by 
the  loving  contact  of  one  human  heart  with  another,  and  she 
managed  in  all  sorts  of  ways  to  awaken  mutual  affection 
between  her  prisoners.  One  of  the  most  astonishing  things 
she  ever  did  was  her  taking  her  prisoners  out  into  the  prison 
yard,  when  a  fellow  prisoner  was  dying  in  the  night,  and 
making  them  all  kneel  on  the  grass  to  pray  for  the  repose  of 
the  passing  soul.  Beyond  any  person  I  ever  knew,  she  illus- 
trated the  ability  of  one  soul,  which  is  full  of  human  love, 
which  despairs  of  no  one,  but  which  works  in  harmony  with 
God,  and  which  feels  that  salvation  flows  from  God  through 
us  to  others,  and  that  we  can  raise  others,  not  by  stooping  to 
their  level,  nor  by  condescending  to  them,  but  by  recognizing 
that  they  and  we  stand  on  the  same  plane  before  God — alike 
sinners  and  alike  redeemable — she  illustrated,  I  say,  the  power 
of  a  soul  imbued  with  this  sentiment  to  touch  and  lift  up  the 
most  degraded,  of  ^11  human  beings,  and  to  redeem  in  this  life 
those  who  are  too  often  regarded  as  subjects  of  salvation  only 
in  the  life  to  come,  if  even  there. 

I  have  expressed  myself  so  inadequately  that  I  am 
ashamed  to  take  my  seat.  Yet  I  know  not  how  to  say  more, 
or  how  to  make  my  thought  more  intelligible.  As  the  years 
go  by,  and  the  nature  of  Mrs.  Johnson's  work  comes  to  be 
discussed  and  better  understood — how  truly  practical  it  was, 
what  an  excellent  business  woman  and  administrative  officer 
she  was,  and  how  her  intellectual  and  executive  capacity  was 
reinforced  and  illuminated  by  this  deep  religious  feeling,  this 
affection,  this  desire  to  become  the  instrument  of  salvation  to 
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others,  this  willingness  to  come  into  close  personal  contact 
with  the  most  degraded  of  her  sex,  in  order  to  redeem  them  ; 
when  that  comes  to  be  understood,  as  I  hope  it  will  be,  she 
will  be  held  up  as  an  example  to  all  prison  officials,  and  a  new 
spirit  will  breathe  through  our  prisons,  the  spirit  of  God 
moving  upon  the  face  of  the  waters,  the  creative  spirit  of  a 
new  and  endless  life. 

Mr.  HENRY  PARKMAN,  Chairman  of  the  Massachusetts 
Prison  Commission,  said  :  It  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  pay 
my  tribute  to  Mrs.  Johnson.  The  Commonwealth  of  Massa- 
chusetts lost  a  great  deal  in  her  death.  I  did  not  know  her  as 
long  as  those  who  have  already  spoken  of  her,  for  I  have  been 
on  the  Prison  Commission  only  four  or  five  years.  Mrs. 
Johnson  was  a  strong,  positive  character,  as  you  all  know. 
She  wanted  her  own  way,  and  she  generally  got  it,  because 
those  who  differed  from  her  recognized  after  full  discussion  that 
her  way  was  the  best  way.  And  although  they  may  not  have 
agreed  with  her  in  everything,  they  desired  her  to  go  on  in 
her  own  way  and  to  work  out  the.  great  results  which  she  did. 

She  was  a  woman  with  a  great  deal  of  sympathy.  She 
did  not  let  sentimentality  overcome  sentiment,  but  with  the 
most  rigorous  discipline,  she  let  her  sentiment  have  full  sway. 
She  died  as  she  would  have  wished  to  die,  as  we  would  all 
wish  to  die,  at  the  allotted  period,  in  the  fullness  of  her  work, 
at  the  climax  of  her  powers,  before  those  powers  had  begun 
to  wane.  The  state  of  Massachusetts  and  the  United  States 
will  find  it  difficult  to  fill  her  place. 

Mrs.  J.  K.  BARNEY  spoke  by  request,  and  said  :  It  is 
worth  while  to  have  lived  to  have  the  beautiful  things  said 
about  one  that  have  been  said  here  this  afternoon  about  Mrs. 
Johnson.  And  the  best  of  it  is,  that  they  are  so  true.  The 
great  heart  and  royal  nature  were  combined  with  wonderful 
executive  ability,  and  with  a  sense  of  justice,  and  with  a 
tenderness  that  sometimes  seemed  boundless.  I  cannot  add 
anything  to  what  has  been  said.  It  seems  to  me  she  must 
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have  heard  a  welcome  from  the  Master's  own  lips  as  she  went 
up  to  the  eternal  crowning. 

Mr.  F.  B.  SANBORN. — ;My  sentiments  have  been  given  in 
the  resolutions ;  they  are  similar  to  those  expressed  by  former 
speakers.  As  Mrs.  Barrows  said,  I  do  not  know  when  I  first 
made  the  acquaintance  of  Mrs.  Johnson.  When  Dr.  E.  C. 
Wines  came  to  Boston,  before  the  civil  war,  to  interest  us  in 
taking  action  for  the  reformation  of  criminals,  she  was  one  of 
the  firit  persons  who  gave  her  aid.  Her  husband  was  living, 
and  they  invited  Dr.  Wines  to  their  house  in  Temple  street. 
She  was  one  of  the  most  active  in  securing  the  change  of 
legislation  which  established  the  Reformatory  Prison  for 
Women  in  Massachusetts.  Afterward  she  was  a  public  official 
for  many  years ;  all  her  appointments  were  offices  which 
sought  her— she  did  not  seek  them.  Her  practical  knowledge 
was  very  great,  and  her  knowledge  of  human  nature  likewise. 
Her  ability  was  sometimes  disguised  by  a  modesty  on  her 
part,  which  was  real,  but  which  often  caused  a  person  with 
whom  she  was  talking  to  think  that  he  knew  a  great  deal 
more  about  a  thing  than  she  did.  I  know  whereof  I  speak, 
because  I  have  passed  through  that  species  of  flattery  myself. 
She  desired  to  consult  me  once  about  a  certain  paper  which 
she  had  written,  and  I  listened  with  much  complacency  while 
she  read  it.  I  had  not  been  prepared,  by  long  acquaintance 
with  her,  to  understand  how  remarkably  broad  and  philosophic 
was  her  comprehension  of  principles.  We  do  not  usually  look 
in  .women  for  such  comprehension  of  principles  ;  rather  for  an 
intuitive  knowledge  of  how  a  thing  will  come  out.  They  are 
seldom  willing  to  take  the  tiresome  intellectual  steps  by  which 
the  principles  are  reached  and  stated.  She  flattered  me  by 
saying  that  she  did  not  quite  dare  venture  to  present  her 
paper  without  my  approbation  ;  but  I  found  she  had  presented 
her  thoughts  with  as  much  conciseness  as  Tacitus  could  have 
done,  and  with  all  that  inspiring  and  vital  sentiment  which 
Mr.  Wines  has  described.  From  that  time  I  ceased  to  be 
surprised  at  anything  she  did. 
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I  once  learned  of  a  circumstance  which  showed  me  she 
was  equal  to  any  emergency.  The  state  of  Massachusetts  has 
a  training  ground,  a  muster  field,  not  very  far  from  her  prison, 
and  a  misguided  militia  officer,  high  in  rank,  one  day  began 
to  inarch  a  regiment  directly  past  her  prison,  which  is  so  near 
to  the  road  that  the  inmates  can  be  seen  in  the  yard.  She 
knew  nothing  about  this  in  advance,  but  when  she  saw  the 
blue-coated  soldiers  marching  up  the  road,  evidently  going  to 
inspect  the  prison,  she  started  out ;  she  met  the  major-general 
at  the  head  of  the  forces  and  actually  put  him  to  flight.  He 
had  to  take  another  road.  She  said  to  him  that  she  would  not 
have  him  inspecting  her  prison  ;  that  she  commanded  in  that 
part  of  the  commonwealth  ;  and  the  incident  was  speedily 
closed.  This  is  an  illustration  of  her  power  of  command.  It 
was  seldom  manifested  so  imperatively,  but  it  was  always 
possible.  I  take  great  pleasure  in  reflecting  that  Mrs.  Johnson 
was  a  native  of  New  Hampshire,  for  we  suppose  that,  except 
the  people  of  Connecticut,  the  New  Hampshire  people  take 
the  lead  everywhere. 

Mr.  BROCKWAY. — I  made  the  acquaintance  of  Mrs.  Johnson 
many  years  ago — long  before  she  was  superintendent.  It  was 
in  her  house  on  Temple  street.  Twenty  or  thirty  Massa- 
chusetts women  had  met  to  consider  the  project  of  a  women's 
prison  in  that  state.  I  remember  the  impression  I  got  of  her 
then,  as  I  did  of  some  of  the  other  ladies  present — the  won- 
derful confidence  and  power  they  had,  the  sympathy  and 
assurance  that  they  could  carry  the  thing  through  the  legis- 
lature. One  of  them  said,  u  Well,  here  is  such  a  county  ;  I 
will  take  that."  And  someone  said,  "  Here  are  two  counties," 
and  Mrs.  Johnson  said,  "  I  will  take  care  of  those."  They 
were  going  up  and  down  creating  public  sentiment  to  influence 
the  legislature,  and  they  influenced  it,  and  the  reformatory  was 
ordered.  I  saw  the  plans  and  followed  it  with  great  interest, 
and  from  the  date  of  her  appointment  as  superintendent  I  have 
known  her  as  a  fellow-superintendent  of  a  state  prison,  per- 
haps as  intimately  as  anyone  living  outside  of  the  state. 
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Without  going  over  the  excellencies  of  her  character  that 
always  impressed  me,  or  her  personal  character  that  so 
endeared  her  to  every  one,  I  think  I  never  saw  combined  in  a 
woman  the  qualities  that  Mrs.  Johnson  possessed,  which,  taken 
together,  fitted  her  for  the  admirable  work  she  undertook  and 
accomplished.  She  was  capable,  for  instance,  of  selecting  and 
buying  a  steam  engine,  and  she  could  set  it  up  with  her  own 
hands  and  run  it  successfully.  She  could  buy  a  farm,  and  get 
a  good  title  to  it,  stock  it,  plant  it,  and  manage  it.  She  had 
shrewdness,  too.  I  do  not  know  that  it  is  rare  with  women, 
but  it  was  interesting  to  me.  She  had  a  field  of  potatoes  near 
the  prison  that  needed  to  be  dug  to  preserve  them,  and  she 
was  shrewd  enough  to  suggest  to  her  women  that  if  they 
would  behave  themselves  in  an  exemplary  way  they  should 
have  an  opportunity  to  go  out  and  dig  and  pick  up  those 
potatoes,  so  she  could  get  them  dug — and  they  did  it. 

Mrs.  Johnson  was  cultured.  That  was  an  important 
element  of  her  power.  She  impressed  those  about  her  with 
her  superiority.  However  good  and  spiritual  one  may  be  who 
attempts  to  minister  to  others,  he  fails  of  the  highest  usefulness 
unless  he  has  real  superiority.  It  was  perhaps  as  much  her 
personal  superiority  that  gave  her  the  power  she  possesed  over 
those  women  as  that  something  which  Mr.  Wines  speaks  of  so 
forcibly  as  her  spiritual  power.  I  do  not  know  exactly  what 
that  is,  but  we  all  agree  she  had  this  power. 

Mr.  WINES. — You  have  a  good  deal  of  it  yourself. 

Mr.  BROCKWAY. — I  know  there  is  a  personal  power,  but 
what  it  is  I  am  unable  to  determine.  Whether  we  are  the 
medium  of  transmitting  from  the  great  central  source  of  all 
spiritual  power  to  some  other  spiritual  being  that  wonderful 
influence,  or  whether  it  is  a  sort  of  obsession,  a  kind  of 
hypnotism,  I  do  not  know.  I  like  to  think  of  it  in  the  more 
scientific  relation  rather  than  in  the  other  one. 

Well,  poor  woman,  she  has  gone.  But  I  do  not  know 
why  I  should  say  "poor  woman."  I  think  I  rather  congrat- 
ulate her.  Mrs.  Barrows  told  us  about  her  death  in  a  circular 
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letter.  I  was  greatly  shocked,  greatly  grieved,  then,  but  not 
now.  She  had  rilled  her  years.  She  had,  as  nearly  as  any  of 
us  ever  will,  accomplished  her  work.  She  had  made  her 
impression  upon  all  of  us,  and  now  I  think  the  best  memorial 
service  we  can  render  to  Mrs.  Johnson  is  to  go  home  and  go 
at  it  in  her  way. 

Mr.  CHARLES  DUDLEY  WARNER. — I  shall  not  have  the 
presumption  to  do  anything  more  than  second  the  resolution 
offered  to  the  association,  and  to  expresss  my  hearty  concur- 
rence in  the  sentiments  that  we  have  heard  in  regard  to  Mrs. 
Johnson.  I  had  not  the  benefit  of  intimate  association  with 
her,  but  I  have  visited  her  prison  and  met  her  at  conferences, 
and  I  can  sum  up  my  impression  by  saying  that  I  never  met 
any  other  human  being  who  combined  so  much  of  the  divine 
force  and  the  divine  love. 

Although  others  would  gladly  have  continued  these  words 
of  eulogy,  it  was  now  thought  best  not  to  postpone  further 
promised  addresses  of  the  afternoon.  The  assembly  therefore 
came  to  order  for  a  few  moments  in  the  usual  form  of  a 
meeting  of  the  National  Prison  Association,  and  the  reso- 
lutions were  then  unanimously  adopted  by  a  rising  vote. 

The  following  minute  had  been  prepared  by  one  of  the 
Chaplains,  to  be  presented  for  consideration  and  acceptance,  in 
case  other  resolutions  should  not  be  at  hand.  It  is  recorded 
here  as  one  of  the  many  tributes  of  the  occasion. 

"  Since  our  last  meeting  one  of  the  most  widely  known 
members  of  this  body  has  been  suddenly  called  from  her  mor- 
tal life,  Mrs.  Ellen  Cheney  Johnson,  Superintendent  of  the 
Massachusetts  Reformatory  Prison  for  Women. 

Mrs.  Johnson  was  one  of  the  most  devoted  members  of 
the  National  Prison  Association.  We  remember  the  regulari- 
ty of  her  attendance  whatever  the  personal  inconvenience  to 
herself  involved,  and  the  undivided  loyalty  of  her  interest  in 
our  meetings  when  she  was  with  us. 

Our  deceased  friend  was  one  of  the  most  honored  contri- 
butors to  our  discussions.  This  is  evident  from  the  number  of 
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her  addresses  before  us,  and  from  our  own  vivid  recollection  of 
the  interest  with  which  we  invariably  listened  to  her  inspiring 
words. 

As  the  chief  executive  of  a  state  penal  institution,  she 
has  set  before  us  a  most  admirable  model  of  true  official  dig- 
nity and  fidelity  in  administering  the  affairs  of  her  prison,  of 
devotion  to  a  very  high  ideal  of  what  a  prison  should  be,  and 
of  affectionate  personal  regard  for  those  committed  to  her 
official  care. 

We  are  especially  mindful  that  her  last  services  to  prison 
reform  and  to  humanity  were  so  peculiarly  important,  and  so 
peculiarly  honorable  to  her,  and  so  grandly  fitting  to  her  life. 
We  are  grateful  for  the  favor  with  which  she  was  received 
abroad,  and  for  the  distinguished  attention  which  was  given  to 
the  last  spoken  plea  which  she  made  for  the  supremacy  of 
moral  motives,  and  for  the  beauty  of  mercy  toward  the  erring. 

We  render  sincere  thanks  for  the  words  of  eulogy  which 
have  been  spoken  by  the  press,  on  both  sides  of  the  ocean,  at 
the  same  time  that  we  recognize  the  fact  that  this  praise  was 
well  earned  by  such  rare  ability,  devoted  for  so  long  a  time,  to 
so  lofty  a  purpose,  with  ever  growing  zeal. 

Her  memory  must  long  be  fragant !  Her's  must  always 
be  an  honored  name  !  " 

After  a  brief  recess  the  proceedings  of  the  chaplains' 
session  were  resumed.  A  paper  by  Secretary  WINGET,  Chap- 
lain of  the  State  Prison  of  Ohio,  was  presented  by  its  title,  the 
author  being  prevented  from  reading  it  by  another  engage- 
ment at  this  hour.  The  paper  was  as  follows  : 

Mr.  President  and  Fellmv  Workers:  I  greet  you  once 
more  as  workers  together  in  a  common  cause — that  of  devising 
ways  and  means  to  aid  in  the  suppression  of  those  influences 
that  destroy  our  brothers.  Have  we,  as  chaplains,  preachers 
of  the  gospel,  any  part  in  this  matter,  or  does  the  work 
devolve  solely  upon  the  disciplinarian — the  law  of  force,  or 
of  love? 

I  am  asked,  what  can  the  pulpit  do  to  aid  in  the  sup- 
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pression  of  crime  ?  I  was  at  one  time  appointed  to  prepare 
and  read  a  paper  before  a  ministerial  association  upon  the 
topic,  "  What  kind  of  preachers  do  the  times  demand  ?  "  My 
paper  had  at  least  one  merit — it  was  brief.  The  answer  was, 
"  Good  ones."  The  brethren  were  not  a  unit  as  to  what 
might  constitute  a  good  preacher.  We  may  not  agree  as  to 
the  obligations  of  the  pulpit  We  will  no  doubt  agree  that  it 
should  teach,  first,  righteousness.  A  man  of  God  ought  to  be 
a  man  of  courage ;  a  man  with  convictions  that  it  is  enough 
for  him  to  preach  the  Word.  What  word  ?  The  Word  of 
which  Paul  said,  "  I  am  not  ashamed  " — believing  it  to  be 
the  power  of  God. 

The  Scriptures  sound  the  keynote  in  the  message  of  love 
and  warning  :  "  Keep  thyself  unspotted  from  the  world." — • 
James  1:27.  Jesus  found  full  employment  in  calling  upon 
men  to  repent.  And  I  do  not  understand  that  we  (as  minis- 
ters or  as  chaplains)  are  called  to  any  other  business.  Jesus 
did  not  seek  laudation  and  praise  of  men.  He  dared  to 
exhort,  rebuke,  and  plead  with  men  to  forsake  sin,  to  lay 
aside  every  weight,  and  the  sin  that  did  beset  them,  and 
accept  the  law  of  the.  Lord  as  their  rule  of  life. 

This  would  prevent  crime.  Has  the  minister  any  higher 
calling  now  ?  Can  he  afford  to  enter  the  political  arena  ?  Not 
if  he  is  to  become  servile,  and  lower  his  standard.  From  the 
prison  pulpit  as  well  as'  elsewhere,  he  must  cry  aloud,  "  O 
earth,  earth,  earth,  hear  ye  the  word  of  the  Lord  ! " 

If  the  gospel  of  Christ,  which  is  the  power  of  God,  will 
not  reach  the  fallen,  the  sinful,  and  lead  them  in  the  straight 
path,  keep  them  from  crime,  I  confess  that  I  am  at  a  loss  to 
know  what  method  or  influence  to  propose — if  there  is  any 
thought  or  purpose  of  reforming  men.  The  rigor  of  prison 
life  does  not  deter  them. 

"  I  persuade  you,"  said  a  great  preacher,  "  we  are  apt  to 
look  abroad  for  causes  when  we  see  wrong,  crime."  There 
might  be  a  little  rivulet  flowing  out  from  our  own  life.  When 
we  see  a  great  river  sweeping  majestically  onward  we  remem- 
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ber  it  has  a  source,  a  beginning."  In  the  beginning."  When? 
Where?  We  see  a  mighty  flood  like  a  besom  of  destruction 
rushing  madly  onward,  gathering  force  as  it  goes.  Whence  its 
source?  Whither  tending — sin,  crime — is  this  rolling  tide? 

What  is  sin  ?  Not  an  accident,  but  a  thing  of  volition, 
hence,  an  act,  our  own — an  act  for  which  we  are  accountable ; 
an  act  which  can  be  controlled  by  the  will.  The  will  can  be 
influenced,  can  be  educated.  Here  then  is  a  hint  or  suggestive 
answer  to  the  inquiry  of  the  text. 

The  pulpit  must  become  an  educator  of  the  will  forces 
that  govern  or  that  fix  the  destiny  of  men.  Seek  to  awaken, 
to  lead,  to  mold  sentiment.  Our  instrument  is  the  Word. 
Preach  the  Word.  When  we  persuade  men  to  think  right  it 
will  not  be  a  difficult  task  to  persuade  them  to  do  right,  and 
that  will  suppress  crime.  Is  it  true,  as  some  say,  crime  is  on 
the  increase  ?  Then  righteousness  must  be  on  the  decrease. 
Some  have  said  the  minister  is  lacking  in  moral  courage,  and 
fears  to  cry  out  against  the  cankering  sores  of  public  opinion, 
and  of  what  are  called  fashionable  indulgences.  There  may 
be  cases  where  this  is  true,  but  such  cases  are  rare. 

Time  servers  may  be  timid.  Standing  at  a  public  place 
not  long  since,  I  listened  to  two  persons  in  conversation. 
Said  one,  "  There  is  a  wide  space  between  the  church  and  the 
masses."  What  could  he  have  meant?  I  have  listened  to 
much  discussion,  to  the  reading  of  many  exhaustive  papers  (or 
what  were  meant  to  be  such)  upon  the  needs  of  the  criminal, 
but  my  conviction  is,  brother  chaplains,  there  never  has  been 
given  to  the  world,  or  to  the  v/orker,  anything  so 'complete  for 
our  work  as  the  Word.  God  did  not  toss  this  Word  into  the 
arena  simply  to  take  its  chance,  but  to  serve  as  a  light  in  the 
pathway  of  men — even  a  lamp  unto  their  feet. 

Brethren  of  the  ministry,  you  may  approach  this  question 
of  crime  and  its  causes,  ethnological,  penological,  pathological, 
and  avail  but  little.  You  may  ask,  "  Who  did  sin  that  this 
man  was  born  blind  ?"  You  may  charge  the  causes  where  you 
will,  all  will  be  but  as  beating  the  air.  Give  me  thy  heart, 
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ah.  give  me  thy  thought !     Unless  men  will  stop  and  think, 
we  need  not  expect  to  lift  them  up.     We  cannot  interest  the 
fallen  with  cold  abstractions  ;  we  must  approach  the  subject  of 
our  desire  showing  sympathy.     Come  with  common  feeling, 
if  we  would  win.     This  is  a  law  of  life. 

Kindness  may  touch  cords  long  broken,  into  life,  and  cause 
them  to  "vibrate  once  more."  I  approached  a  home,  where 
the  faithful  Ponto  stood  guard.  He  came  bounding  towards 
me,  snarling  and  growling  to  frighten  me  away.  I  did  not 
run  away  with  the  dog  after  me,  but  said,  "  Hello,  Ponto  ; 
why,  what's  the  trouble  ?  Come  here,  my  fine  fellow."  I 
reached  out  my  hand  to  caress  him  ;  he  was  glad  to  be  patted 
on  the  head  ;  we  were  soon  friends.  Most  men  are  tempered 
like  Ponto.  Kindness  will  win.  My  address  is  to  preachers 
of  the  gospel  of  sympathy,  not  to  mere  disciplinarians. 

In  the  Ohio  Penitentiary,  when  the  law  of  kindness  was 
introduced  by  the  warden,  and  the  hateful  striped  clothing 
gave  place  to  the  plain  gray,  you  might  notice  a  brightening 
up  of  the  men,  a  more  cheerful  look,  better  discipline,  etc., 
etc.  Kindness  has  worked  wonders.  Close  or  solitary 
confinement  is  an  exception,  not  a  common  thing ;  only  an 
extreme  measure  for  extreme  cases.  The  law  of  kindness  is 
in  favor  with  us,  and  the  rule  works  well.  All  understand  that 
they  are  on  their  merit. 

Permit  me  just  here  to  digress  a  little,  I  wish  to  note 
some  of  the  things  that  have  been  introduced  in  our  great 
prison  (the  largest  penal  prison  in  the  United  States),  for  the 
bettering  of  the  condition  of  those  confined  within  the  walls. 
The  authorities  believe  in  helping  men  to  reform,  if  they  will 
to  do  so.  A  merit  system  has  been  introduced  that  stimulates 
the  prisoners  to  observe  the  rules  of  the  prison  ;  and  so  helps 
the  discipline.  Also  a  school  to  which  the  illiterates  (who  are 
in  first  or  second  grade)  are  admitted.  Many  begin  with  the 
alphabet  and  graduate  with  sufficient  knowledge  to  pass  an 
examination  for  a  certificate  to  teach  all  common  branches  as 
taught  in  public  schools.  A  wise  sage  was  applauded  for  say- 
ing, ''  He  who  causes  two  blades  of  grass  to  grow  where  one 
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had  grown  previously  is  a  benefactor."  Is  not  he  who  causes 
two  minds  to  expand,  two  men  to  grow  where  but  one  has 
developed,  a  greater  benefactor?  Are  not  men  of  more  value 
than  grass? 

There  are  some  who  criticise  when  reform  measures  are 
introduced  into  penal  prisons.  There  have  been  introduced  in 
many  of  our  prisons  religious  plans,  with  a  hope  of  awakening 
a  desire  for  better  living.  We  have  in  addition  a  Sabbath 
School,  that  is  well  attended  by  the  inmates.  This  is  sup- 
plied with  all  necessary  helps  in  the  ways  of  literature,  lesson 
helps,  etc.  There  is  admitted  on  each  Sabbath  a  corps  ot 
faithful  teachers  from  the  different  religious  societies  of  the 
city,  who  are  doing  faithful  work.  Our  prayer  meeting,  too, 
is  a  service  of  great  interest.  Many  here  have  professed  con- 
version, and  their  deportment  shows  that  their  heart  is  in 
the  work,  and  that  our  labor  has  not  been  in  vain. 

We  have,  in  addition,  public  service,  for  preaching  where 
all  the  inmates  attend  (except  a  few,  whose  duties  at  the  din- 
ing hall,  preparing  the  meals,  may  prevent).  I  doubt  whether 
you  may  find  a  more  orderly  congregation  ;  all  are  attentive 
and  seems  anxious  to  learn  the  way  of  life.  I  am  glad  to 
notice  a  growing  desire  (amongst  the  best  class  of  prison  offi- 
cials) for  a  better  moral  influence  about  prisions,  and  a  dispo- 
sition to  encourage  the  work  of  reform.  A.11  times  reveals  the 
fact  that  more  men  have  been  won  from  dark  paths  by  the 
light  of  reason  and  truth  than  by  force.  The  discipline  of 
kindness  touches  more  hearts  than  the  discipline  of  official 
power.  We  have  had  abundant  opportunity  to  test  this  matter, 
with  a  population  of  from  2,000  to  2,500  and  more.  The 
liberty  given  by  the  warden  has  been  a  marvel  with  many ; 
and  yet  we  challenge  a  better  record,  as  to  morals,  health  or 
discipline.  We  advocate  liberty  and  humanity. 

If  men  are  to  be  encourged  to  reform  put  them  upon  their 
honor,  teach  them  that  merit  wins  ;  instead  of  driving  them  by 
brute  force  to  a  daily  task,  tell  them  that  their  advancement 
rests  with  themselves  ;  train  their  intellects,  their  morals.  Let 
them  learn  the  truth  that  th^  ^rst  step  toward  a  good  citizen- 
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ship  is  good  character.  Teach  all  men  the  same  truth, 
whether  in  prison  or  out  of  prison.  Go  to  all  the  world  with 
the  same  instruction.  Let  the  warden  and  chaplain  be  of  one 
mind,  and  a  good  work  can  be  done  through  his  sacred  office. 
The  chaplain's  office  should  not  be  handicapped.  His  work 
or  place  should  not  be  overshadowed  by  the  superior  power  of 
a  godless  disciplinarian,  or  subordinate  official.  Let  him  be  at 
the  right  hand  of  the  warden  in  all  measures  of  reform. 

Should  the  preacher  of  righteousness  be  content  to  close 
his  eye  or  wink  at  the  common  vices  of  the  day,  that  tend,  as 
infant  steps,  towards  the  coming  of  stronger  vices  ?  We  must 
not  forget  that  the  children  of  today  are  to  be  the  men  of 
tomorrow,  weakened  or  strengthened  by  the  impressions  we 
have  made  upon  their  tender  hearts.  We  must  remember  that 
if  a  child  can  be  trained  in  virtue,  he  may  also  be  trained  in 
vice.  It  is  to  prevent  the  latter  that  we  are  sent.  Many  who 
are  doing  time  within  prison  walls  charge  their  downfall,  their 
first  steps  in  crime,  to  home  example — "and  so  the  band  plays 
on."  All  streams  flow  from  some  fountain  head.  Maybe  from 
small  beginnings,  but  they  gain  force  as  they  go.  "No  harm 
in  this,"  is  the  devil's  catch  word.  Must  have  recreation, 
pastime ;  other  folks  do  these  things,  etc.  That  may  be 
accepted  as  a  good  argument ;  well,  others  go  to  destruction, 
to  prison,  etc.  Should  we,  too,  go  because 'Others  do?  The 
minister  who  faces  society  as  he  finds  it  today  must  not  expect 
smooth  sailing  if  he  insists  upon  the  claims  of  the  Gospel. 
He  must  endure  hardness  as  a  good  soldier  unless  he  will  go 
with  the  crowd. 

I  am  persuaded  that  the  place  to  prevent  crime,  in  a  large 
measure,  the  largest  measure,  is  the  home  training.  The  mass 
of  criminals  today  are  young.  The  average  age  of  the  popu- 
lation of  the  Ohio  prison  is  but  28  years.  If  there  could  be 
some  way  to  prevail  with  young  men  not  to  drift,  but  to 
anchor  to  some  noble  purpose,  this  would  in  a  large  degree 
serve  as  a  preventive  of  crime. 

I  have  thought  of  the  ethics  of  the  secular  press  as  being 
a  factor  in  the  molding  of  sentiment,  forming  character, 
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building  or  destroying  (detail  is  not  necessary  here).  Let 
even  this  have  the  ring  of  gospel  tone  ;  all  thoughtful  minds 
will  discern  wherein  it  would  be  helpful. 

The  mills  of  destruction  still  grind.  We  rail  against 
gambling,  drunkenness,  houses  of  lust,  etc.  This  ought  we  to 
do,  but  not  leave  other  vices  uncondemned.  The  Word  is 
arrayed  against  all  vice,  so  should  those  who  are  called  to 
proclaim  that  Word  be.  You  may  be  called  meddlesome, 
fanatical,  cranky,  etc.  I  would  rather  be  a  crank  than  a 
genteel  hindrance  in  the  way.  If  people,  instead  of  training 
with  clubs  in  fashionable  circles  (to  the  neglect  of  home  and 
its  duties),  would  train  more  with  a  club  at  the  .threshold  of 
home  to  prevent  the  approach  of  evil,  there  might  be  less  of 
crime  and  more  of  real  social  joy.  A  clean  American  home  is 
the  joy  and  pride  of  the  nation.  President  McKinley  said  : 
"For  me  and  mine  there  is  no  place  like  home."  And  so  it 
ought  to  be  for  all  men. 

Ministers  may  train  with  poets  and  scientists,  if  they  like. 
Byron,  Pope,  Whittier,  Emerson,  Longfellow,  are  all  well 
enough  in  their  way,  may  help  us  to  say  and  sing  some 
beautiful  sentiment,  but  they  are  not  the  power  of  God.  The 
galaxy  of  scientists  who  stand  out  before  us  (with  their  vain 
imagination),  solving  the  problems  of  life,  all  stand  in  mist 
and  confusion  only,  unless  they  stand  in  harmony  with  the 
Word  of  God.  Emerson  in  his  essay  on  Spiritual  Law  gives 
us  this  beautiful  thought:  "There  is  no  teaching  until  the 
pupil  is  brought  into  the  same  state  of  principle  in  which 
you  are."  That  is  where  Jesus  would  bring  all  men.  He  said, 
with  authority,  "  I  am  the  way."  Bring"  home,  bring  the 
household,  bring  all  people  to  think  like  Jesus,  and  there 
will  be  no  more  crime.  I  am  persuaded  that  the  Word  in 
our  hands  would  be  more  effective  as  a  force  among  men  if 
there  were  more  confidence  awakened  in  the  hearts  of  men 
that  it  is  the  power  of  God.  Men  in  hovels  as  well  as  those 
who  fare  sumptuously  every  day  have  needs,  have  souls.  I 
would  rather  understand  what  won  favor  with  God  in  the  life 
of  the  beggar  who  lay  at  the  gate  where  luxury  abounded 
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within,  than  to  learn  the  methods  practiced  by  him  who  was 
clothed  in  purple  and  fine  linen,  and  accept  what  it  brought  to 
him.  We  doff  our  hat  to  the  latter  and  pass  the  former  by. 
I  believe  that  many  a  poor  fellow  has  been  sent  to  ruin 
because  he  has  been  made  to  feel  that  u  no  man  careth  for 
my  soul." 

I  stick  to  the  text :  "  Declare  the  whole  counsel  of  God," 
for  He  has  given  us  nothing  better  with  which  to  lead  the 
world.  I  deal  not  in  theologies,  nor  the  ethics  of  prison  order  ; 
I  care  not  for  glowing  abstractions.  If  men  are  to  be  redeemed 
and  made  freemen,  we  must  accept  God's  way.  Preach  the 
Word ;  thunder  it  into  the  ear  of  all  men.  "  Be  sure  your 
sins  will  find  you  out."  When  men  are  persuaded  of  this 
they  will  be  restrained.  Behold  I  bring  you  good  doctrine. 

The  Rev.  H.  H.  KELSEY,  D.  D.,  next  read  a  paper  on 
"The  Work  of  a  Chaplain  from  a  Pastor's  Point  of  View." 

One  is  much  embarrassed  who  is  asked  to  address  a  com- 
pany of  experts  about  their  work,  of  which  he  knows  so  little, 
that  he  feels  unqualified  to  give  either  criticism  or  advice.  I 
consented  to  take  this  part  in  your  discussions,  because  it 
seemed  almost  a  discourteous  thing  to  refuse,  and  because  of 
my  interest  in  prisoners  and  prison  problems. 

I  am  here  to  express  a  pastor's  interest  in  the  work  of 
prison  chaplains,  and  fraternal  sympathy  with  you  whose 
parishes  are  limited  by  prison  walls. 

First  of  all  let  me  express  my  appreciation  of  the  great- 
ness and  the  difficulty  of  your  work.  The  chaplains  of  the 
jails  and  prisons  of  this  country  minister  in  the  Gospel  to 
about  one  hundred  thousand  souls.  This  is  their  charge,  and 
they  have  it  almost  alone.  It  is  a  very  great  responsibility. 
Doubtless  you  ought  to  have  more  help  from  us  pastors  and 
from  our  churches  than  you  now  receive.  It  is  too  true  that 
the  prisoner  is  often  forgotten,  and  to  that  degree  cut  off  from 
Christian  thought  and  sympathy.  I  imagine  that  no  more 
helpful  influence  can  be  given  to  him  than  the  assurance  from 
Christian  people  that  he  is  not  entirely  forgotten  nor  out  of  all 
touch  with  good  people,  nor  regarded  as  a  hopeless  criminal. 
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There  is  no  apology  we  can  offer  for  our  neglect.  It  is, 
however,  fair  to  say  that  with  many,  if  not  all  of  us,  the 
thousands  and  tens  and  hundreds  of  thousands  who  are  not 
in  prison,  and  whom  we  are  trying  to  save  from  going  prison- 
ward,  these  provide  a  burden  for  us,  for  mind  and  heart  and 
body,  as  great  as  we  can  endure.  Yet  we  do  not  altogether 
forget  the  prisoner.  It  has  been  the  privilege  of  the  pastors 
and  workers  of  the  church  to  which  I  am  permitted  to  minister, 
to  aid  many  who  have  come  out  of  prison,  and  to  welcome 
into  our  fellowship  several  who  have  been  elsewhere  numbered 
with  the  guilty  ;  and  as  we  are  able  we  try  to  give  help  to 
those  in  confinement. 

The  chaplain's  work  is  not  only  great  in  the  quantity  of  it,, 
but  because  of  its  importance  in  the  life  and  discipline  of  the 
prison.  It  was  well  said  on  Saturday  evening  that  as  an 
agency  for  developing  the  moral  sense  in  a  man,  no  influence 
is  so  mighty  as  religion.  I  will  go  farther  and  say  that  no 
other  power  can  develope  within  a  man  a  perpetual  love  of 
right,  and  transform  him  into  Christian  manhood.  If  the 
purpose  of  the  prison  is  to  restore  as  well  as  to  punish,  the 
chaplain  and  the  work  which  he  officially  represents  are  not 
second  to  any  department  of  the  prison.  And  again,  we  have 
not  rightly  estimated  the  work  of  the  prison  chaplain  until  we 
have  considered  its  peculiar  difficulties.  The  mental  caliber, 
the  moral  bent  and  training  of  the  men  of  his  parish  is,  to  say 
the  least,  peculiar  and  utterly  different  from  that  of  the 
ordinary  congregation.  I  had  the  opportunity  a  few  years 
ago  of  acting  for  a  short  time  as  chaplain  of  our  state  prison, 
and  I  learned  many  things.  I  learned  for  example  how  quick 
some,  yes,  most  men,  are  to  respond  to  sympathy,  and  how 
eager  they  are  to  get  help,  and  how  many  innocent  men  there 
are  in  prison,  and  that  it  is  almost  impossible  for  one  without 
experience  to  tell  whether  a  man  wants  help  to  better  manhood 
or  only  help  to  get  out  of  prison. 

Then  your  work  is  very  difficult  because  of  its  conditions. 
These  men  and  women  in  prison  are  not  there  in  order  to  go  to 
school  to  the  chaplain  and  learn  to  become  Christians.  They 
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have  sinned  against  society  and  they  are  undergoing  punishment ; 
therefore  they  are  for  the  time  degraded  by  society,  and  for 
most  part  they  may  be  out  of  the  reach  of  the  chaplain.  He 
has  little  chance  to  get  at  them.  But  we  observe  the  trans- 
formation now  in  progress  in  the  spirit  and  method  of  prison 
discipline;  we  have  listened  with  intense  satisfaction  to  the 
statement  of  the  purpose  and  endeavor  of  this  association — 
that  it  is  to  set  in  operation  new  influences  which  supplement, 
reinforce,  and  very  much  increase  the  chaplain's  opportunity. 
We  hope  the  day  is  near  at  hand  when  in  all  prisons  and 
jails,  as  now  obtains  in  some,  the  whole  discipline  of  the 
prison  shall  be  so  designed  and  co-ordinated  that  the  very 
pressure  of  atmosphere  and  occupation  shall  help  the  prisoners 
to  better  manhood.  We  have  passed  the  day  when  the  problem 
before  a  congress  of  prison  officials  is  simply  the  reformation 
of  the  prison ;  it  is  now  rather  the  reformation  of  the  prisoner. 
The  physical  well  being  of  the  prisoner  must  be  provided  for. 
This  in  Connecticut  at  least  is  now  well  done. 

But  we  have  only  begun  to  plan  and  provide  for  the 
moral  education,  the  reformation  of  the  character  of  the 
prisoner.  We  rejoice  that  this  is  being  done  elsewhere.  We 
confess  with  shame  the  folly  and  civic  blindness  of  our  legis- 
lators who,  loving  money  or  possibly  political  favor  more  than 
men,  killed  our  well  planned  reformatory  and  thereby  con- 
demned to  jail  life,  a  criminal  career  and  a  criminal's  death 
and  doom,  hundreds  of  our  Connecticut  young  men.  We 
hope  one  of  the  effects  of  this  Congress  will  be  such  an 
awakening  of  public  sentiment  that  it  will  be  demanded  of 
the  next  legislature  that  a  reformatory  shall  be  immediately 
and  generously  provided  for. 

But  I  have  digressed.  I  was  remarking  upon  the  intro- 
duction of  this  new  purpose  and  motive  into  prison  discipline 
as  a  help  to  the  work  of  the  chaplain.  It  seems  almost  impos- 
sible that  a  single  service  hour  on  Suunday,  or  this  in  addition 
to  an  occasional  conversation,  can  overcome  the  depression  of 
the  perpetual  grinding  routine  of  prison  life.  But  if  all  occu- 
pation and  discipline  is  designed  to  stimulate  hope,  to  quicken 
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aspiration  and  develop  manhood,  I  can  believe  that  the 
chaplain  using  his  limited  opportunities  to  reach  any  man, 
may  lift  him  so  far  out  of  the  stagnation  of  his  life  that  the 
man  who  wants  to  be  a  man  may  be  set  forward  in  a  perma- 
nent betterment  of  character.  The  chaplain's  influence  thus 
reinforced  by  perpetually  co-operating  agencies  must  be 
mightily  increased  and  his  work  made  so  much  more  easy 
and  effective. 

It  is  not  the  purpose  of  this  paper  to  convey  information. 
The  attempt  would  be  unseemly  before  this  audience.  For 
every  fact  that  I  may  have  gathered  from  prison  reports  and 
statistics,  you  have  ten  gathered  from  experience.  Yet  suffer 
me  to  speak  of  some  aspects  of  the  hopefulness  of  your  work 
and  to  give  my  reasons  therefor. 

Not  all  prisoners  are  bad  men  from  choice  and  principle. 
Some  are  born  bad  and  every  evil  tendency  in  them  has  been 
educated  by  their  environment,  and  their  natures  have  become 
hardened  by  years  of  evil  life.  These  are  discouraging  cases, 
but  we  accustom  ourselves  to  think  that  none  are  hopeless. 
The  power  that  regenerates  any  man  and  makes  him  a  new 
creature  in  Jesus  is  omnipotent,  and  omnipotence  knows  no 
impossibility.  That  power  co-operates  with  everyone  who 
witnesses  of  the  gospel  and  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  or  ministers 
in  His  name.  We  therefore  must  have  hope  and  courage  for 
every  man,  whether  in  prison  or  out. 

But  our  prisons  are  rilled  with  a  class  of  men  who  have 
been  peculiarly  unfortunate.  They  are  people  who  for  the 
most  part  have  come  up  into  life  without  the  helps  which  we 
of  this  audience  have  had.  It  is  a  trite  remark,  yet  impres- 
sively true,  that  but  for  the  restraining,  directing,  upbuilding 
influences  of  our  birth  and  home  and  education,  some  of  us 
might  have  been  where  these  unfortunates  are.  The  fact  that 
the  average  prisoner  is  a  man  who  has  not  had  an  even  chance 
in  life,  a  man  who  has  come  up  without  opportunity  of  moral 
and  intellectual  training,  is  most  impressively  unfolded  in  the 
biographical  statistics  of  prison  reports. 

May  I  repeat  some  of  these  facts  from  the  1897  Year  Book 
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of  the  Elmira  Reformatory.  I  presume  it  is  fair  to  infer  that 
the  facts  reported  here  are  representative.  The  same  class  of 
men  that  are  sent  to  Elmira  and  other  reformatories,  in  Con- 
necticut are  sent  to  our  jails  and  prisons,  mostly  to  our  jails, 
and  the  older  and  more  hardened  criminals  sent  to  our  State 
Prison,  are  simply  men  who  once  where  as  these  younger  men 
were  when  these  statistics  were  taken.  It  seems  to  me  that  in 
these  statisiics  we  must  have  a  fair  description  of  the  whole 
body  of  men  now  in  prison  confinement.  In  the  1897  Year 
Book  of  the  Elmira  Reformatory,  Mr.  Brockway  reports  of 
8319  inmates  that, 

As  to  parentage  of  prisoners  :  10.7  per  cent,  are  born  of  temperate 
parents  ;  37.6  per  cent,  drunkenness  is  clearly  traced  in  their  ancestry  ;  51.7 
per  cent,  temperate  habits  could  not  be  determined  ;  the  taint  of  intemper- 
ance is  in  the  blood  of  89  per  cent, 

As  to  Education:  13  per  cent,  are  illiterate;  26.7  per  cent,  can 
simply  read  and  write  ;  55.2  per  cent,  had  only  common  school  education. 

As  to  Property  :  84  per  cent,  had  made  no  accumulation,  and  only  16 
per  cent,  were  forehanded. 

As  to  inmates  themselves:  Of  the  environment  of  4,642  who  had 
homes,  46.7  per  cent,  of  it  was  bad,  of  41.1  per  cent,  it  was  only  fair,  and  of 
only  12.2  per  cent,  was  it  good.  Of  the  3,677  who  were  homeless,  only  20 
per  cent,  lived  with  their  employers,  the  rest  were  cheap  boarding-house 
tenants  or  rovers. 

As  to  Education  :  18.3  per  cent,  were  illiterate  ;  43.3  per  cent,  could 
read  and  write  with  difficulty.  That  is,  62  per  cent,  were  practically  with- 
out any  mental  discipline  ;  5J5.2  per  cent,  had  attended  the  ordinary  com- 
mon school. 

As  to  Occupation  :  Only  15  per  cent,  had  any  trade,  or  had  received 
any  industrial  training.  The  rest  were  servants,  clerks,  common  laborers, 
or  idlers. 

As  to  character  of  Associations :  98  percent,  were  other  than  good  ; 
54.2  per  cent,  were  "  positively  bad  ;  "  43.4  per  cent,  were  "  not  good." 

Now,  this  is  a  most  illuminating  disclosure.  If  the  pre- 
vention of  crime  were  the  subject  under  discussion,  we  should 
not  be  in  doubt  what  to  say.  That  problem  which  is  so 
rapidly  massing  itself  before  us  I  conceive  to  be  solvable  in 
part  at  least.  And  I  am  not  sure  but  it  should  take  precedence 
even  before  prison  reform,  for  it  is  infinitely  better  to  keep  a 
man  from  entering  a  criminal  life  than  to  restore  him  to 
society  after  crime  has  been  committed.  Then  if  the  annual 
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crop  of  criminals  can  be  lessened,  or  even  its  rapid  increase 
stayed,  prison  problems  will  be  equally  simplified. 

But  our  discussion  just  now  is  concerning  the  transforma- 
tion into  a  good  citizen,  the  regeneration  into  Christian 
manhood,  of  the  man  who  is  now  in  prison.  These  statistics 
which  I  have  quoted  describe  his  previous  life  and  present 
condition.  He  was  not  well  born.  He  grew  up  in  the  midst 
of  surroundings  where  he  saw  and  felt  and  heard  and  learned 
things  the  opposite  of  what  is  true  and  beautiful  and  gentle 
and  good.  His  home  lacked  every  quality  that  would  make 
it  a  home  to  us,  or  from  childhood  he  had  no  home.  His 
educational  opportunity  was  very  meager  or  entirely  lacking. 
He  has  received  no  industrial  training  ;  his  companionships 
have  always  been  other  than  good  ;  in  short  we  have  to  deal 
with  an  undisciplined  nature,  a  sort  of  wild  growth  that  is 
vigorous  but  untamed.  The  will  has  been  uncontrolled  ;  the 
heart  is  unfed  ;  the  mind  has  grasped  what  was  at  hand  ;  the 
feet  of  this  boy  followed  in  the  steps  of  the  elders  whom  he 
knew  as  examples ;  the  world  beautiful  he  has  scarcely 
ever  seen.  I  am  inferring  from  statistics  rather  than 
describing  men  whom  I  have  known,  and  I  am  aware  of 
the  risk  I  incur.  However,  I  am  sure  I  am  describing  some 
of  your  parishioners,  men  who  often  if  not  always  will  respond 
to  a  kindness  they  have  never  known,  whose  minds  will 
instinctively  grasp  at  truths  about  God  and  Christ  and  the  laws 
and  facts  and  possibilites  of  noble  living  which  they  before 
have  never  had  opportunity  to  learn,  and  whose  hearts  unfed, 
melt  and  rejoice  iii  the  warm  sunshine  •  of  true  affection. 
There  must  be  among  these  men  whom  Mr.  Brockway 
describes,  many  whose  whole  nature  will  respond  to  the  new 
life  and  its  possibilites  into  which  the  Chaplain  is  privileged 
to  lead  them.  Work  with  such  men  must  be  hopeful  because 
they  are  gospel  hungry  rather  than  gospel  hardened.  Your 
work  in  so  many  cases  is  in  virgin  soil  which  responds 
quickly  and  richly  to  culture.  Through  you  these  men 
receive  their  first  chance  to  know  what  Christian  manhood  is 
and  how  it  may  be  attained,  and  if  you  have  a  fair  chance  to 
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work  with  them,  I  am  sure  you  work  with  joy  and  in  great 
hopefulness. 

After  all,  the.  real,  the  main  work  of  the  pastor  and  the 
chaplain  is  identical.  To  be  sure  you  have  not  a  manifold 
church  organization  to  direct  and  care  for,  and  your  parish  is 
not  scattered  as  our's  is,  you  scarcely  know  where.  But  your 
buisness,  as  the  pastor's,  is  to  help  men  to  know  God  as  He  is 
revealed  in  Jesus  Christ.  You  must  minister  to  men  in  all 
their  needs  as  Jesus  did,  and  as  all  Christian  ministers  and 
churches  must,  but  all  your  ministries  culminate  in  and  con- 
tribute to  the  one  end,  which  is  to  bring  man  into  fellow- 
ship with  God  through  His  saving  grace  bestowed  upon  us  in 
Christ.  We  are  working  to  save  men,  and  no  man  is  saved 
for  either  heaven  or  earth  until  he  is  a  new  man  in  Christ 
Jesus.  In  this  work  we  labor  hopefully  we  strive  not  uncer- 
tainly, for  we  know  whom  we  believe,  and  aVe  fully  persuaded, 
we  know,  that  He  is  able  and  will  save  unto  the  uttermost  all 
who  come  unto  God  through  Him.  The  gospel  is  the  same 
for  men  in  prison  as  out,  and  the  grace  of  God  is  essential  for 
the  attainment  of  Christian  manhood  in  the  case  of  one  as  with 
another,  and  it  is  as  unfailingly  effective  to  produce  Christian 
manhood  in  the  case  of  one  man  as  of  another.  We  are  deal- 
ing with  the  same  problem  of  sin,  and  we  must  deal  with  it  in 
the  same  way. 

And  for  power  in  our  work  we  draw  from  the  same 
exhaustless  resource.  I  can  imagine  that  a  prison  chaplain 
often  feels  utterly  hopeless  and  could  easily  become  dis- 
couraged. So  can  a  pastor.  We  could  organize  a  large 
chorus  to  sing  "  Who  is  sufficient  for  these  things  ! "  But  the 
message  of  the  prophet  Haggai  to  discouraged  Israel  is  God's 
perpetual  message  to  us :  "Be  strong  for  I  am  with  you, 
saith  the  Lord  of  Hosts ;  according  to  the  word  I  covenanted 
with  you  when  ye  came  out  of  Egypt,  so  my  spirit  remaineth 
among  you.  Fear  ye  not." 

The  Spirit  who  displayed  his  power  at  Pentecost  is 
always  with  us.  We  can  rely  upon  Him.  He. is  in  the  cell 
with  the  prisoner ;  He  is  with  the  chaplain  as  he  teaches  and 
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preaches  and  tries  to  instill  hope  and  cheer  and  faith  in  the 
hardened  or  hungry  or  discouraged  man  whose  sins  have 
brought  him  to  suffering.  You  can  always  rely  upon  the 
immediate  presence  of  the  Spirit  of  God  with  you. 

You  have  come  to  this  Congress,  and  you  meet  in  this 
place  to  get  wisdom  and  good  cheer,  and  a  new  courage  and 
faith  from  each  other.  I  do  not  know  what  fact  of  our  common 
life  and  service  I  can  suggest  for  your  consideration  that  has 
in  it  such  limitless  cheer  and  courage  as  this — namely,  the 
perpetual  presence  of  the  Spirit  of  God  :  "  According  to  the 
word  that  I  covenanted  with  you  when  ye  came  out  of  Egypt, 
my  Spirit  remaineth  with  you  ;  "  according  to  the  covenant 
of  the  Christ  with  us,  "I  will  pray  the  Father,  and  He  shall 
give  you  another  comforter  that  he  may  abide  with  you  for- 
ever ; "  according  to  the  fulfillment  of  this  promise  to  the 
apostles  with  whom  the  Spirit  wrought  when  they  witnessed 
to  the  Christ,  both  with  signs  and  wonders,  and  with  divers 
miracles  and  gifts  of  the  Holy  Ghost. 

Brethren,  our  work  may  be — often  is — hard  and  discour- 
aging and  slow.  But  nothing  is  too  hard  for  God  ;  and  after 
all,  everything  that  we  do  which  will  appear  in  the  kingdom, 
we  do  it  because  God  works  through  us. 

Let  us  then  possess  a  perpetually  renewed  courage  and 
hope,  and  cherish  an  unfailing  repose  in  the  perpetually 
fulfilled  covenant  of  God  in  respect  of  the  presence  of  His 
Spirit  with  us.  May  He  dwell  also  in  us,  and  may  His  power 
rest  upon  us.  Then  as  servants  we  shall  not  fail  in  faithful- 
ness, nor  in  the  result  of  service,  nor  in  the  final  reward. 

After  the  reading  of  Mr.  KELSEY's  paper  an  address  was 
given  by  Superintendent  HILL,  of  Pennsylvania,  in  which  he 
urged  the  importance  of  having  regular  chaplains  in  all  our 
large  institutions.  The  special  point  which  he  made  was 
that,  even  if  the  superintendent  himself  was  a  Christian  man 
of  the  most  earnest  type,  nevertheless  there  was  something  in 
the  relation  of  the  superintendent  or  of  the  warden  to  the 
inmates  of  the  place  that  hindered  him  from  representing  to 
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the  inmates  most  effectively  the  Christian  message.  That 
work  must  be  done,  as  Mr.  Hill  believed,  by  someone  who  is 
outside  of  all  those  special  relations  with  confined  men  and 
women.  A  chaplain  whose  exclusive  business  it  is  to  present 
the  gospel  can  do  it  more  effectively  than  anyone  else,  and 
Mr.  Hill  had  very  little  confidence  in  any  institution  as  a 
place  of  thorough  reformation  which  was  without  the  services 
of  such  an  officer.  He  should  be  carefully  chosen  and  fully 
qualified  and  efficiently  sustained. 

Mr.  Hill  spoke  with  great  seriousness  upon  this  subject. 
Indeed,  the  force  and  the  earnestness  of  the  speaker  were  in 
danger  of  weakening  his  position — for  one  could  hardly  resist 
the  impression  that  a  man  with  such  deep  feeling  upon  the 
subject  and  such  a  conviction  of  the  importance  of  religion 
in  prison,  must  have  a  great  influence  among  prisoners  what- 
ever the  office  he  might  hold. 

Professor  J.  J.  McCooK,  of  Trinity  College,  was  called 
upon  by  the  president.  He  sustained  the  views  of  the  prin- 
cipal addresses  of  the  afternoon,  and  expressed  especial  pleasure 
at  hearing  this  great  question  of  crime  and  criminals  discussed 
from  the  standpoint  of  religion.  His  studies  of  it  had  been 
chiefly  from  the  standpoint  of  figures — of  dollars  and  cents — 
how  much  our  present  ways  cost  and  how  much  less  it  would 
cost  to  substitute  improved  ways.  Improved  methods  which 
it  had  most  often  occurred  to  him  to  urge  have  been  what  are 
commonly  called  the  u  scientific " — better  laws,  industrial 
training  of  criminals,  rigid  discipline  for  mind  and  body. 

And  yet,  .however  convinced  of  the  great  utility  of  the 
necessity  even  of  all  this,  down  deep  in  the  bottom  of  his 
heart  he  had  always  felt — and  none  the  less,  but  rather  more, 
with  increased  experience  and  observation  and  thought — that 
in  order  to  be  really  sure  of  a  criminal's  reformation  you  must 
reach  his  conscience,  the  immortal  part  of  him.  Working 
upon  enlightened  self-interest  was  good,  but  it  only  went  a 
certain  way  with  a  man ;  while  principle,  duty,  sense  of 
responsibility,  personal  allegiance  to  an  ever-present  and  all- 
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seeing  God,  goes  everywhere  and  the  whole  of  the  way.  It 
will  keep  men  from  doing  the  wrong  that  looks  both  profitable 
and  safe. 

And,  this  being  his  conviction,  he  always  protested 
against  any  use  of  the  word  "  scientific  "  that  excluded  that 
fact  in  human  nature.  Any  careful  adaptation  of  means  to  an 
end  is  "  scientific."  Any  recognition  of  the  permanent 
springs  of  action  in  man  is  "scientific."  And  religion  in  the 
treatment  of  criminals  is  all  this. 

Moreover,  it  need  not  shrink  from  the  strict  application 
of  that  most  relentless  of  scientific  tests — actual  tabulated 
results.  He  had  himself  collected  some  such  statistics  relating 
to  certain  methods  of  treating  vagabondage  in  which  the 
religious  element  was  predominant,  taking  great  pains  to  sift 
the  evidence  and  balance  the  testimony,  and  could  not  doubt 
the  substantial  reliability  of  the  results.  He  would  not  desire 
to  be  understood  as  advocating  this  as  the  exclusive,  or  even 
the  chief  reliance,  more  especially  in  general  institutions  under 
care  of  the  commonwealth  ;  but  he  felt  sure  it  would  always 
prove  a  valuable  part  of  every  truly  scientic  attempt  to  perma- 
nently reform  wrongdoers  ;  and  that,  as  we  know,  is  coming 
to  be  looked  upon  all  around  as  the  only  economical  way  of 
doing  the  work. 

He  was  also  delighted  with  the  warm  words  of  personal 
sympathy  for  the  criminal,  in  his  character  as  man,  uttered 
during  the  meeting.  This  was  sometimes  denounced  as 
mawkish  ness.  But  we  can  afford  to  take  the  chance  of  being 
misunderstood.  To  see  in  oneself  a  potential  criminal  and  in 
the  criminal  a  potential  self  is  both  truth  philosophy,  in  that 
it  accords  with  experience,  and  also  true  religion.  People 
who  have  not  reached  that  phase  of  development  stand  off 
and  denounce  and  wonder.  People  who  have  reached  it  find 
it  the  only  natural  thing  to  do  to  hope  all  things,  and  believe 
all  things,  and  endure  all  things,  for  those  who  have  merely 
fallen  when  they  themselves  might  very  possibly  not  have 
stood  upright. 
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As  to  prevention,  of  which  his  friend  Mr.  Kelsey  and 
others  had  said  so  much  and  so  well,  the  thought  of  how 
sadly  this  was  overlooked  in  the  practical  machinery  of  our 
body  politic  did  more  to  dishearten  him  than  anything  else. 
When  he  reflected,  for  example,  how  we  allow  drunkards  to 
be  created  without  rational  restriction  or  interference,  he 
sometimes  felt  like  giving  up  all  effort  to  improve  that  finished 
product  of  drunkenness — the  misdemeanant,  the  felon,  the 
pauper,  the  epileptic,  the  idiot. 

To  use  a  well  known  illustration,  he  was  tempted  to  stop 
breaking  his  back  at  pulling  people  out  of  the  water,  when  he 
looked  up  stream  arid  saw  hundreds  of  strong  men  rushing 
people  to  the  bank  and  shoving  them  in. 

Judge  WARNER,  of  Connecticut,  put  in  a  stirring  plea  for 
the  prevention  of  crime,  and  for  beginning  this  work  of  pre- 
vention in  our  public  schools.  He  was  very  radical  in  his 
demand  for  a  more  scientific  organization  of  our  school 
systems  upon  a  moral  basis,  and  said,  among  other  things  : 

Is  it  not  the  duty  of  our  citizens  to  make  a  change  in  our 
school  system  ?  It  has  done  so  much  good  in  our  communi- 
ties, and  free  education  is  such  a  good  thing  anyway,  that  we 
fear  to  criticise  it,  but  we  may  get  careless  about  methods  and 
results. 

It  seems  to  me  that  for  some  reason  or  other  our  schools 
do  not  turn  out  pupils  who  know  how  to  read,  write,  or  talk 
properly ;  and  the  children  are  not  fitted  for  any  occupation. 
They  do  not  acquire  a  legible  handwriting ;  they  do  not,  even 
at  the  age  of  15  or  16,  show  themselves  able  to  write  a  neat 
business  letter.  They  are  slow  and  inaccurate  at  figures,  they 
do  not  as  a  rule  spell  correctly.  These  remarks,  I  fear,  also 
apply  to  graduates  of  some  of  our  high  schools.  The  large 
proportion  of  our  grammar  school  graduates  never  go  to  school 
any  more.  The  effect  of  their  studies  and  associations  seems 
to  be  to  lead  them  to  avoid  if  not  to  despise  manual  labor,  and 
if  forced  to  do  any  of  the  dirty  work  of  their  trades  they  feel 
unhappy.  The  result  in  many  cases  is  a  life  of  petty  crimes 
and  a  determination  to  live  without  work. 
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The  remedy — or  one  remedy — is  more  thoroughness  in 
the  early  grades  of  schools,  possibly  fewer  studies  ;  and  the 
combination  in  almost  all  grades  of  the  manual  training 
element  for  both  boys  and  girls. 

There  were  other  addresses  by  Mrs.  J.  K.  BARNEY,  of 
Rhode  Island ;  Chaplain  BARNES,  of  Massachusetts ;  Mrs. 
MCLAUGHLIN,  of  Litchfield  County  Jail,  and  others. 

Chaplain  MATLACK,  who  was  announced  on  the  program 
for  an  address  at  this  meeting,  was  not  able  to  be  present,  but 
he  sent  his  paper  "  Duties  and  Relations  of  the  Chaplain  in 
Penal  Institutions." 

This  paper  of  Chaplain  Matlack  set  forth  the  delicate 
position  which  the  chaplain  occupies  in  the  prison.  He  can 
be  a  great  help  to  the  warden,  or  a  hindrance.  A  meddlesome 
chaplain  may  be  a  nuisance.  He  should  never  attempt  to 
administer  discipline.  He  should  be  a  leader  and  a  teacher, 
both  by  word  and  example.  He  should  not  attempt  to  preach 
class  sermons.  He  should  preach  to  men,  not  at  them.  Pris- 
oners are  intelligent — many  are  eminently  so.  The  chaplain 
should  not  try  to  do  the  work  of  others,  but  he  should  do  his 
own  work  well. 

All  of  these  points,  and  others,  were  carefully  elaborated. 
The  meeting  adjourned  at  a  late  hour. 

TUESDAY — MORNING   SESSION. 

The  early  meeting  at  eight  o'clock  was  conducted  by 
Chaplain  BARNES.  Prayer  was  offered  by  Chaplain  LEAVITT, 
of  Kansas,  and  hymns  were  sung. 

A  committee  was  appointed,  to  report  at  the  meeting  of 
the  association  next  year,  upon  the  best  plan  for  observing 
Prison  Sunday.  Chaplain  Orwick,  Chaplain  Barnes  and  Chap- 
lain Winget  were  the  committee.  There  was  some  comparison 
of  experiences  in  the  matter  of  the  chaplain's  liberty  in  the 
prison.  In  some  prisons  there  was  almost  no  hindrance  in 
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the  way  of  the  chaplain  calling  men  out  for  meetings,  or 
conducting  religious  work  in  whatever  way  he  found  most 
profitable. 

Public  prayer  in  the  chapel  for  the  officers,  although  well 
meant,  is  sometimes  unwise.  So  far  as  the  one  who  leads  in 
prayer  is  offering  petitions  in  the  name  of  the  whole  meeting, 
of  course  the  petitions  must  be  such  as  all  the  audience  can 
join  in.  Prisoners  often  have  to  be  in  the  chapel  services 
whether  they  want  to  be  or  not,  and  under  those  circumstances 
it  is  hardly  fair  to  put  petitions  to  the  Throne  of  Grace  into 
their  mouths  without  considering  whether  they  probably  want 
to  offer  them  or  not.  The  petition  may  be  entirely  proper, 
and  yet  if  the  audience  do  not  feel  like  offering  it,  it  is  not 
wise  to  constrain  them  to  offer  it.  Then  it  may  put  officers 
themselves  in  a  very  embarrassing  position,  because  if  prayer 
is  offered  for  them,  a  variety  of  demonstrations  are  possible  in 
the  audience,  which  cannot  be  prevented,  and  which  are 
unpleasant  for  the  officers  concerned.  On  the  whole  such 
prayers  should  not  be  offered  in  the  prison,  except  with  due 
care  and  delicate  regard  for  the  feelings  of  the  congregation, 
however  unreasonable  or  reasonable  those  feelings  may  be. 

Mrs.  M.  B.  MCLAUGHLIN  said  that  she  tried  to  get  the  Bible 
into  the  minds  of  prisoners.  The  co-operation  of  the  Catholic 
clergy  was  hearty  and  was  highly  appreciated.  She  always 
told  the  Catholic  prisoners  that  she  prayed  for  them  when  the 
Angelus  bell  rang. 

Secretary  WINGET,  of  the  great  prison  at  Columbus, 
Ohio,  spoke  in  a  very  friendly  way  of  the  co-operation  he 
receives  from  officers  in  his  prison.  The  warden  left  him 
in  no  doubt  of  his  kind  opinion  of  the  work.  Occasionally 
there  might  be  something  which  he  wanted  in  the  prison  and 
could  not  have,  but  in  general,  assistance  was  very  cordially 
rendered.  He  could  ask  officers  to  lead  in  prayer  meetings. 
He  described  the  chapel  service  at  Columbus  in  a  very  inter, 
esting  way.  After  the  services  the  men  marched  out  of  the 
chapel  to  the  music  of  an  orchestra.  He  had  no  hesitation  in 
praying  for  the  warden  or  officers,  the  prisoners  never  resented 
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it.  They  have  had  many  conversions.  He  had  known  these 
converts  when  released  to  engage  in  missionary  work.  Some 
of  them  are  now  doing  good  work.  He  would  not  hold  an 
office  where  he  could  not  speak  freely  in  the  name  of  the 
Master.  He  pitied  the  chaplain  who  was  afraid  of  the  warden 
or  of  the  board  of  directors.  All  the  prisoners,  Jews  and 
Gentiles,  are  obliged  to  attend  the  public  services  in  the 
Columbus  prison. 

Sgrnething  having  been  said  about  making  the  meeting 
practical,  Mrs.  BARNEY,  of  Rhode  Island,  insisted  that  nothing 
could  be  more  practical  than  united  prayer  for  the  abiding 
presence  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  this  meeting  and  in  all  our 
prison  work.  She  presented  this  thought  with  much  effect. 
It  is  good  for  chaplains  to  compare  their  methods,  but  after  all 
nothing  can  be  of  so  much  consequence  to  them  as  to  bow 
together  in  melting  sympathy  for  the  blessing  of  God  upon 
themselves  and  upon  those  whom  they  are  trying  to  save.  By 
order  of  the  meeting  the  following  telegram  was  sent  to  the 
International  Council  of  Congregational  Churches  in  session 
at  Boston  : 

The  National  Chaplains'  Association,  a  part  of  the  Prison  Congress 
now  in  session  in  Hartford,  Conn.,  contemporaneously  with  the  Interna- 
tional Council  of  Congregational  Churches  in  Boston,  respectfully  desire  to 
present  their  sincere  regards  to  this  great  world  convention,  representing  so 
many  of  the  churches  to  which  we  are  ever  looking  for  sympathy  in  a 
difficult  work  commanded  by  our  Lord,  and  to  request  an  interest  in  their 
prayers.  Many  of  the  members  of  the  Council  know  that  Prison  Sunday 
is  already  widely  observed  in  America. 

Signed  :     C.  L.  WINGET,  Secretary. 

The  meeting  adjourned  for  the  regular  forenoon  session 
of  the  Congress  at  nine  o'clock. 

On  Tuesday  afternoon  the  .regular  program  of  the 
Congress  left  time  open  for  various  excursions  which  had 
been  arranged.  But  a  part  of  the  members  assembled  in 
Keney  Hall  at  2:30  o'clock.  After  prayer  and  singing,  Mrs. 
FORD,  of  Hartford,  Conn.,  by  request  gave  some  account  of 
the  W.  C.  T.  U.  co-operation  with  prison  work  in  the  city, 
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and  of  her  own  endeavors  as  a  private  worker  to  be  of  service 
to  prisoners  and  to  ex-prisoners. 

Miss  PHELPS  also  being  called  upon  gave  some  account 

of  the  Fairfield  County  Home  and  of  her  service  there  a  few 
years  ago.  Mr.  B.  N.  B.  MILLER  explained  the  system  of 
missionary  work  which  he  is  superintending  in  the  city  of 
Hartford,  which  includes  much  assistance  to  prisoners  and 
ex-prisoners.  A  representative  of  this  work  expects  to  call 
upon  every  prisoner  in  that  region  on  the  eve  of  his  release,  to 
make  it  certain  that  such  prisoner  has  real  encouragement,  and 
an  opportunity  actually  offered,  to  make  a  good  start  for  an 
honest  life  after  he  gets  out.  Mr.  MILLER  described  his 

methods  in  detail  in  an  interesting  way. 

. 
The  special  purpose  of  this  afternoon  meeting  was  to  get, 

if  possible,  a  practical  answer  to  the  question,  "  What  can  we 
do  to  lessen  crime,  and  the  number  of  prisoners?"  .  The 
following  is  the  first  part  of  a  paper  brought  in  : 

No  company  of  men  and  women  could  be  called  together 
on  this  continent,  one  would  think,  better  qualified  to  advise 
what  can  be  done  to  lessen  crime,  to  lessen  the  number  of 
prisoners,  and  to  lessen  the  number  of  prisons,  than  this  Prison 
Congress.  Here  are  a  large  company  of  prison  wardens,  and 
of  prison  chaplains,  and  of  other  prison  workers.  Here  also  is 
a  representation  of  the  Womans  Christian  Temperance  Union. 
We  know  of  no  body  of  women  deserving  of  more  respect  for 
an  understanding  of  criminal  conditions,  none  who  have 
addressed  themselves  to  the  welfare  of  the  unfortunate  with 
more  disinterestedness,  and  more  assiduity,  and  with  more 
intelligence,  than  the  Womans  Christian  Temperance  Union. 
So  far  as  the  chaplains  are  concerned,  they  should  have  been 
well  instructed,  in  the  fundamental  principles  of  spiritual 
things.  Whatever  religion  has  to  say  upon  the  subject  they 
should  understand,  or  know  where  to  put  their  hand  upon  the 
application  of  it.  And  here  are  wardens  in  great  numbers, 
the  most  successful  in  the  land,  men  of  the  largest  experience 
in  administering  prisons  and  dealing  with  criminals.  Who 
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should  be  able  to  give  advice  concerning  this  question  if  not 
they? 

What  do  we  come  together  for,  if  it  is  not  chiefly  to 
reduce  crime  and  to  reduce  the  number  of  criminals,  and  to 
reduce  the  number  of  prisons  ?  Would  it  not  be  an  anomaly 
if  the  Prison  Congress  should  assemble  and  separate  without 
doing  something,  or  advising  something,  that  was  definite  and 
practical  and  far-reaching,  toward  reducing  the  number  of 
prisoners  and  reducing  the  volume  of  crime  ? 

WThat  then  do  we  advise  in  the  interest  of  these  results  ? 
If  some  friend  should  inquire  today  what  we  would  have  to 
be  done,  what  should  we  say  ? 

No  thorough  and  concise  answer  to  the  question  was 
formulated.  None  came  nearer  such  an  answer  than  General 
BrinkerhofF.  He  said,  however,  that  the  question  was  too 
large  for  the  time  then  remaining. 

The  meeting  adjourned  at  5  o'clock. 


WEDNESDAY — MORNING   SESSION. 

The  early  morning  meeting  was  conducted  by  Chaplain 
ORWICK.  "  We're  Marching  to  Zion  "  was  sung. 

In  opening  the  meeting  the  leader  raised  the  question  of 
the  advisability  of  permitting  self-appointed  persons  to  assist 
chaplains  in  their  prison  work,  and  in  the  distribution  of 
literature  among  prisoners.  In  some  of  the  prisons  outside 
friends  teach  in  the  prison  Sunday  schools.  Even  this 
co-operation  had  sometimes  been  attended  with  unfortunate 
results  because  of  the  very  indiscreet  remarks  of  such  helpers 
afterward. 

Chaplain  PIKE,  of  Missouri,  had  known  a  complete  system 
of  communication  with  the  outside  world,  contrary  to  prison 
rules,  surreptitiously  maintained  by  clever  prison  crooks, 
assisted  by  these  friends  who  were  all  the  time  going  in  and 
out  of  the  prison. 
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Chaplain  LOCKE,  of  Mansfield,  Ohio,  explained  that 
liability  to  any  such  unfortunate  results  was  carefully  guarded 
against  in  the  Mansfield  Reformatory,  but  at  the  same  time 
much  valuable  assistance  was  retained.  Chaplain  IMBRIE,  of 
Pennsylvania,  and  others,  joined  in  the  discussion.  At  L/eaven- 
worth,  Chaplain  LEAVITT  reported  more  than  two  hundred  out 
of  a  population  of  seven  hundred  enrolled  in  the  Bible  class. 

Chaplain  BARNES  spoke  of  Mrs.  Booth  and  the  wonderful 
work  she  has  done  for  the  aid  of  prisoners.  Some  of  the 
details  of  methods  for  furthering  Bible  class  work,  the  distri- 
bution of  literature,  etc.,  were  briefly  stated.  The  following 
resolution  concerning  Prison  Sunday  was  unanimously  passed : 

Resolved,  That  we  earnestly  commend  to  the  clergy  and 
churches  everywhere  to  observe — if  possible — Prison  Sunday, 
in  the  serious  discussion  of  the  conditions  and  welfare  of  our 
penal  institutions,  their  purposes  and  place  in  the  legal,  moral, 
redemptive  and  regenerative  forces  of  our  country. 

The  chaplains  held  their  final  meeting  Wednesday  even- 
ing in  the  Fourth  Congregational  Church  at  half-past  six 
o'clock,  and  before  the  final  session  of  the  Congress. 

It  was  voted  that  the  president  be  requested  to  write  to 
the  Presbyterian  Assembly  then  in  session  at  Washington, 
D.  C,  in  the  hope  of  a  wider  observance  of  Prison  Sunday ; 
also  that  Chaplains  Winget  and  Orwick,  with  the  president, 
prepare  a  program  for  the  Chaplains'  Meetings  next  year ;  and 
that  the  chaplains  then  endeavor  to  meet  on  the  first  Sunday 
afternoon  of  the  Congress  at  three  o'clock. 

The  aid  of  Chaplain  Hall,  of  the  Wethersfield  Prison,  in 
the  preliminary  arrangements  for  this  meeting,  was  recognized, 
and  also  the  valuable  co-operation  of  Chaplain  Milligan. 

A  brief  resume  of  the  work  of  the  chaplains  in  this 
meeting  of  the  Congress  was  given.  Beside  many  addresses  and 
sermons  in  the  city  churches,  on  Sunday,  already  mentioned,  and 
early  morning  meetings  each  day,  and  the  Tuesday. afternoon 
meeting  in  Keney  Hall,  additional  to  -the  meetings  on  the 
regular  program  of  the  Congress,  they  had  circulated  over  a 
thousand  special  circulars  in  the  churches  of  the  city,  promotive 
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of  the  general  purposes  of  the  Congress.  Chaplain  Tribou,  of 
the  Chailestown  Navy  Yard,  was  understood  to  be  charged 
with  the  duty  of  reporting  to  the  Navy  Department  the  most 
important  features  of  the  Congress.  And  in  addition  to  other 
endeavors  a  considerable  correspondence  had  been  carried  on 
with  Hartford  pastors  in  advance  of  the  meeting. 

The  officers  of  1899  were  re-elected  for  the  year  1900, 
with  the  addition  of  Chaplain  Orwick  as  vice  president. 

The  wish  was  expressed  that  we  might  send  some  cheer- 
ing word  to  all  chaplains  over  the  land.  The  larger  part  of 
them  are  unable  to  attend  these  annual  meetings,  but  they  are 
not  forgotten  by  those  who  assemble.  Our  work  is  difficult, 
but  is  not  without  many  encouragements.  Real  religious 
work  is  never  in  vain  in  the  prison.  All  the  great  questions 
that  vitally  affect  society  are  at  the  bottom  religious  questions. 
The  prison  problem  is  essentially  a  religious  problem.  Chap- 
lains have  an  excellent  opportunity  to  aid  in  the  final  solution 
of  it.  They  should  cherish  a  large  and  intelligent  and  hopeful 
view  of  their  work. 

Dr.  Edward  Everett  Hale,  now  fifty  years  in  the  ministry, 
and  of  late  years  one  of  the  special  preachers  to  Harvard 
College,  is  reported  to  have  testified  that  in  all  his  life  he  had 
never  found  any  audience  more  responsive  to  the  spoken 
word,  or  yielding  larger  reward  to  pastoral  interviews,  than 
these  young  men.  Prisoners  average  younger  than  people 
think.  Our  great  audiences  of  young  men  in  many  respects 
are  much  like  college  young  men.  All  we  need  is  that  our 
own  eyes  should  be  opened  to  the  truth  to  find  our  opportunity 
inspiring. 

WILLIAM  J.  BATT,  President. 

C.  L.  WINGET,  Secretary. 

The  following  is  Mrs.  JOHNSON'S  paper,  read  by  Mrs. 
BARROWS  in  the  chaplains'  meeting,  as  stated  in  the  record  of 
Monday  afternoon  : 

It  is  now  about  thirty  years  since  the  commonwealth  of 
Massachusetts  tried  to  establish  a  separate  penal  institution 
for  its  female  convicts.  The  initial  steps  in  the  movement 
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were  taken,  as  was  fitting,  by  a  few  philanthropic  and  deter- 
mined women,  inspired  by  the  prophetic  works  and  words  of 
that  honored  pioneer  in  prison  reform — Elizabeth  Frye.  For 
seven  years  these  women,  with  a  slowly  increasing  band  of 
helpers,  persevered  in  their  purpose,  until  they  had  won  over 
public  opinion,  and  its  representatives  in  the  legislature.  In 
1874  an  appropriation  of  $300,000  opened  the  way  for  the 
realization  of  their  hopes.  The  construction  commission  lost 
no  time  in  carrying  out  instructions,  and  in  three  years  the 
buildings  were  completed,  and  the  experiment  of  a  woman's 
prison,  officered  and  managed  by  women,  was  under  .way. 

For  more  than  twenty  years  the  work  has  gone  on — not, 
of  course,  without  mistakes  and  discouragements,  but  with  a 
constantly  increasing  efficiency  and  hopefulness.  From  the 
outset  it  was  determined  that  the  discipline  of  the  prison 
should  be  reformatory  as  well  as  penal  in  character ;  a  deter- 
mination based  upon  the  belief  that  no  soul  is  entirely 
depraved,  and  that  no  criminal  should  be  judged  as  lost  to  all 
sense  of  honor  until  faithful  effort  had  been  made  to  awaken 
that  sense.  It  is  a  common  saying  that  the  worst  criminals  are 
not  prisoners.  It  is  certainly  safe  to  say  that  human  nature 
is  the  same  inside  prison  walls  as  outside.  The  same  prin- 
ciples, therefore,  should  be  applied  in  its  treatment;  the  same 
spirit  shown  towards  the  weak  and  fallen.  No  man  is 
inspired  or  softened  by  having  his  sins  or  his  misfortunes 
constantly  held  up  before  him  ;  no  courage  of  soul  or  purity 
of  purpose  comes  from  dwelling  upon  a  wretched  past  or  an 
unhappy  present.  The  impulse  must  be  forward  and  upward 
and  outward.  Some  of  us  may  learn  our  lessons  easily,  but 
the  vast  majority  must  not  only  be  taught  by  stern  experience, 
but  must  receive  from  some  source  outside  of  self  the  inspira- 
tion and  guidance  which  are  necessary  to  establish  us  in  the 
right  way.  Beyond  all  question  this  is  true  of  such  criminals 
as  are  received  at  the  Massachusetts  Reformatory  Prison  for 
Women. 

Of  other  prisons  and  other  methods  I  have  neither  the 
right  nor  the  wish  to  speak  ;  but  of  the  spirit  and  system  of 
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the  work  which  has  been  my  charge  for  fifteen  years,  I  can 
speak  understandingly.  Our  women  are  of  all  ages  and 
nationalities,  of  all  grades  of  intelligence  or  ignorance.  The 
majority  are  young.  Very  few  are  strictly  illiterate — that  is, 
unable  to  read  or  write — but  a  large  proportion  are  practically 
uneducated.  We  take  the  woman  from  the  officer  in  whose 
charge  she  comes  to  us,  with  no  inquiry  as  to  her  past.  The 
mittimus  sent  with  her  states  simply  the  crime  for  which  she 
is  sentenced,  and  we  do  not  seek  to  know  more  than  this. 
Any  woman,  criminal  though  she  be,  has  a  right  to  an 
unprejudiced  trial,  and  fair  start  in  her  new  life.  A  few 
necessary  data  as  to  age,  nativity  and  parentage,  are  recorded  ; 
a  thorough  bath  follows,  and  clean,  whole  clothing  replaces 
the  soiled,  ragged  garments  in  which  most  of  the  women 
reach  us.  An  examination  is  made  as  to  the  physical  condi- 
tion, the  results  of  which  go  on  record  for  possible  future 
reference,  and  the  woman  begins  her  experience  as  a  prisoner 
by  entering  the  department  called  "probation."  The  proba- 
tion plan  we  regard  as  one  of  the  most  effective  points  in  our 
system,  which  is  essentially  a  system  of  grades  founded  upon 
the  record  of  the  daily  conduct  of  the  prisoners.  Here  the 
woman  spends  four  weeks  by  herself  in  a  well-lighted  room 
12  feet  by  14  feet,  where  she  does  not  come  in  contact  with 
other  prisoners,  and  sees  no  one  except  the  officials  in  charge 
of  her.  At  the  end  of  that  time  she  is  quite  certain  to  be 
sober,  quiet,  and  disposed  to  conduct  herself  properly  in  the 
next  grade.  She  has  had  no  privileges  except  those  necessary 
to  health  of  body  and  mind.  From  the  time  she  enters  the 
prison  until  the  day  she  leaves  it  every  woman  is  supplied 
with  a  readable  book  from  the  well  chosen  library.  The 
prison  dress  has  a  large  outside  pocket  in  which  the  book  is 
carried.  The  time  in  probation  can  therefore  be  partly 
employed  in  reading. 

After  experiencing  the  isolation  of  probation,  no  woman 
will  again  readily  forego  the  companionship  of  her  mates  to 
return  to  it.  Those  in  charge  of  her  have,  meantime,  been 
shown  something  of  her  character  and  tendencies,  and  are 
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better  prepared  to  meet  such  manifestations  as  may  appear 
later.  Furthermore,  newcomers  often  develop  delirium 
tremens,  not  infrequently  insanity,  and  the  conditions  of  the 
probation  ward  make  it  comparatively  easy  to  deal  with  such 
cases.  Another  point  in  favor  of  the  probation  plan  is  that 
the  news  brought  by  a  criminal  from  the  outside  world 
becomes  stale  arid  unimportant  to  the  other  prisoners  before 
she  has  a  chance  to  relate  it.  News  four  weeks  old  has  little 
interest  for  them. 

Above  probation  their  are  four  grades,  numbered  from 
one  upward,  each  bringing  with  it  certain  privileges,  additional 
to  those  of  the  grade  below  ;  privileges  so  slight  as  almost  to 
provoke  a  smile  from  those  who  do  not  'realize  how  small  is 
the  world  to  which  these  women  are  restricted,  and  how  few 
and  pathetic  are  their  interests.  A  different  dress,  more  varied 
food  eaten  from  better  dishes,  another  way  of  holding  the 
hands  in  line  of  march,  and  the  right  to  carry  a  library  book 
in  sight,  under  the  arm,  instead  of  out  of  sight,  inxthe  pocket 
— only  one  who  has  had  to  deal' with  prisoners  can  understand 
the  importance  to  them  of  these  things,  and  the  influence 
exercised  thereby  upon  their  conduct.  Every  prisoner  knows, 
when  she  enters  a  grade,  the  number  of  days  she  is  to  remain 
in  it,  the  date  upon  which,  if  she  is  orderly  and  obedient,  she 
will  pass  to  the  next  higher,  and  her  daily  record  is  kept  by 
marks  upon  a  system  which  she  fully  understands. 

Every  year  demonstrates  more  clearly  the  value  of  a 
graded  system  in  the  management  of  prisoners.  Ambition, 
without  which  no  reform  is  possible,  self-respect,  which  is  the 
keystone  of  character,  self-control,  which  is  character,  have 
been  gained  by  many  an  unstable,  sinful,  or  despairing  soul, 
simply  by  the  purposeful  effort  to  attain  the  best  rank  in  her 
little  world.  We  who  watch  these  women  as  they  pass  before 
us,  at  work,  or  at  their  meals,  or  in  their  assembling  in  the 
chapel,  have  learned  to  recognize  the  first  hopeful  signs — the 
brightening  eye,  the  lighter  step,  the  tenser  muscles,  the  steady 
gain,  not  only  in  grade  but  in  spirit.  These  tell  the  story. 
I  do  not  need  to  say  that  there  are  downfalls — in  some  cases 
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many.  The  habits  of  a  lifetime  are  not  overcome  in  months. 
The  deadened  conscience,  the  weakened  will,  the  disordered 
brain,  the  confused  ideas  of  morality  and  truthfulness,  all 
conspire  to  drag  down  and  keep  down  these  unhappy  victims 
of  vice  and  passion.  A  woman's  standing  is  seriously,  some- 
times permanently,  affected  by  these  lapses,  but  every  effort  is 
made  to  hold  her  to  her  duty,  and  restore  her  if  she  falls. 
Patience,  gentleness  with  firmness,  time  to  consider  and  repent* 
forgiveness  and  restoration  where  it  seems  wise,  loss  of  grade 
or  punishment  in  extreme  cases — nothing  is  left  untried  iu  the 
purpose  to  save  the  woman  from  herself,  and  to  reform  her  if 
reform  is  possible.  That  it  is  ever  impossible,  I  dare  not  take 
it  upon  myself  to  say. 

Of  all  the  means  employed  in  dealing  with  offenders,  not 
the  least  effective  is  allowing  time  for  reflection.  Sober  second 
thoughts  will  almost  surely  come  to  the  most  enraged  and 
excited  woman  if  she  is  given  space  to  cool  her  brain  and 
quiet  her  nerves.  Even  if  circumstances  require  the  infliction 
of  punishment,  it  will  be  far  more  effective  if  the  offender  can 
be  made  to  see  the  fault  and  to  recognize  the  justice  of  the 
penalty.  Criminals  are  not  seldom  dull  and  slow  of  intellect. 
They  consider  themselves  the  victims  of  a  power  which 
governs  by  force  alone,  and  which  has  imprisoned  them 
simply  by  virtue  of  its  greater  strength.  They  must  be  made 
to  see  the  falsity  of  this  belief.  They  must  learn  that  they  are 
not  friendless,  and  that  law,  though  merciless,  is  just. 
Obedience,  to  attain  the  best  results,  should  be  intelligent, 
and  to  arouse  the  intelligence  of  a  prisoner  is  a  process 
requiring  time  and  patience.  But  it  pays  to  take  time. 
Patience  is  a  good  investment. 

From  all  that  I  have  said  I  would  not  have  it  inferred 
that  punishment  should  not  sometimes  be  sharp  and  sudden. 
No  lesson  is  more  important  than  that  which  teaches  respect 
for  law,  and  dread  of  its  wrath.  At  the  same  time,  it  is  a 
fundamental  point  in  our  theory,  that  every  -criminal  can  be 
won  by  gentleness  and  patience.  I  believe  if  time  were 
allowed  to  deal  in  this  way  with  each  individual,  that  punish- 
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ment  would  in  time — a  long  time  perhaps,  but  certainly  at  last 
— be  abolished  as  useless.  I  might  give  you  countless  inci- 
dents, from  my  own  experience,  but  perhaps  one  extreme  case 
will  illustrate  sufficiently  : 

A  woman  was  received  at  the  prison  whose  intelligence 
and  morals  seemed  but  one  degree  above  those  of  the  brutes. 
She  resisted  every  offer  of  friendliness,  and  defied  authority  so 
boldly  that  we  were  forced  to  put  her  in  punishment,  but  soli- 
tude and  quiet  had  no  effect  except  to  enrage  her  still  farther, 
to  the  doing  of  deeds  unfit  to  be  told  here.  She  seemed  bent 
upon  her  own  undoing ;  but  we  used  no  severity  beyond  what 
was  absolutely  essential  to  her  control,  and  she  was  told 
quietly,  though  firmly  and  repeatedly,  that  disobedience  so 
persistent  would  surely  involve  greater  humiliation  and 
atonement.  Somehow  I  could  not  give  that  woman  up.  I 
set  my  patience  and  resolution  against  hers,  and  every  day  for 
five  weeks  I  went  to  see  her,  hoping  and  believing  that  the 
good  in  her  would  triumph.  And  it  did  triumph.  One  night, 
as  I  entered  her  cell,  she  burst  into  tears  of  penitence  and 
shame.  "  Oh,  Mrs.  Johnson  !  "  she  cried,  "  I  wanted  long  ago 
to  tell  you  that  I  was  sorry,  and  that  I  would  do  anything  you 
asked  me  to;  but  I  was  ashamed  to  say  it.  May  I  begin 
tomorrow  morning?"  The  victory  was  complete.  The 
woman  did  without  reluctance  or  reserve  all  and  more  than 
was  asked  of  her,  and  I  need  not  tell  you  of  the  courage  and 
renewed  faith  brought  to  our  own  hearts  by  this  happy 
outcome  of  what  had  seemed  a  hopeless  contest. 

The  greatest  good  can  be  accomplished,  as  I  have  said, 
only  by  an  intelligent  obedience  on  the  part  of  the  prisoner. 
If  she  understands  the  true  nature  of  her  offense  against  law, 
feels  the  justice  of  her  penalty,  and  comes  to  believe  in  the 
friendliness  of  those  who  have  her  in  charge,  she  is  prepared 
for  the  next  step  of  repentance,  aspiration  after  better  things, 
and  a  definite  purpose  to  attain  them.  She  begins  to  see  the 
value  of  discipline,  however  grievous  it  may  seem  for  the 
present,  and  to  submit  herself  to  it  in  a  spirit  which  in  itself 
goes  far  to  accomplish  the  desired  work.  The  end  of  all 
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discipline  is  to  train  mankind  in  ways  of  integrity,  unselfish- 
ness and  sobriety.  What  other  end  should  we  seek  for  these 
women,  not  only  for  their  own  sakes  but  for  the  sake  of 
society,  in  whose  interest  they  were  imprisoned  ?  They  must 
learn  to  do  right  because  it  is  right ;  to  make  a  right  decision 
when  they  are  free  to  make  a  wrong  one ;  to  stand  steadfast 
when  they  are  released  from  restraint  and  confronted  with 
temptation.  A  prisoner  who  obeys  because  she  is  afraid  to 
disobey,  can  be  trusted  as  far  as  the  arm  of  authority  can  reach, 
and  no  farther.  One  who  obeys  because  she  thinks  obedience 
pays  better  than  disobedience  may  go  down  under  the  first 
strenuous  assault  of  the  adversary.  The  right  principle  and 
purpose  must  reign  in  the  heart,  if  life  is  to  be  either  happy  or 
useful.  The  only  effective  control  of  the  prisoner  is  self- 
control,  and  to  cultivate  this  in  our  women  every  incentive  to 
well-doing  is  brought  to  bear  and  every  discouragement  to 
evil-doing  is  kept  before  them. 

Many  of  the  privileges  given,  especially  those  in  the  form 
of  recreation,  are  unannounced  and  irregular  in  their  recur- 
rence, and  often  of  a  kind  new  in  the  experience  of  the  women. 
For  instance,  as  an  unexpected  and  exceptional  favor,  they 
were  once  summoned  from  their  beds  at  midnight,  bidden  to 
wrap  their  blankets  about  them,  and  pass  in  procession  to  the 
office.  They  obeyed,  not  knowing  why,  and  were  rewarded 
by  the  sight  of  a  night-blooming  cereus  in  full  glory  of 
fragrant  blossom  ;  and  the  delighted  faces,  the  orderly  behavior 
and  the  earnest  thanks  expressed  then  and  later,  by  word  and 
act,  showed  their  appreciation  of  the  favor. 

At  another  time,  on  the  last  day  of  the  year,  I  went  into 
the  rooms  where  the  women  were  gathered  for  their  evening 
recreation,  and  told  them  that,  as  was  my  custom,  I  should 
spend  the  closing  half  hour  of  the  year  in  the  chapel ;  and 
that  I  should  be  glad  to  see  there  that  night,  any  woman  who 
felt  that  by  coming  she  could  find  comfort  for  her  soul  and 
inspiration  towards  a  better  life.  They  were  all  free  to  come 
or  stay  away,  but  whatever  they  did  they  must  conduct  them- 
selves so  that  there  would  be  nothing  to  regret,  either  for  them 
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or  for  me.  The  plan  was  no  impulse — I  had  considered  it 
well,  and  was  convinced  of  its  wisdom,  notwithstanding  the 
fact  that  of  the  three  hundred  women  in  the  prison,  a  large 
proportion  were  in  the  lower  grades,  and  comparatively  unused 
to  discipline.  I  had  spent  hours  that  day  planning  the  simple 
decorations  in  the  chapel.  The  Christmas  greens  still  hung 
on  the  walls.  About  the  desk  I  placed  palms  and  flowers.  In 
front  and  between  these  was  a  bank  of  white  lilies,  with 
nodding  heads  and  golden  hearts,  and  into  the  center  of  these 
I  dropped  a  single  electric  light.  It  shone  up  into  the  faces  of 
the  flowers,  and  beamed  out  with  a  soft  radiance  through  the 
snowy  petals ;  and  the  place  was  glorified.  At  half-past 
eleven  that  night  I  was  in  my  place  in  the  chapel,  with 
my  deputy  at  my  side,  and  the  organist  at  the  instrument. 
I  heard  the  distant,  measured  step  of  the  women  in  the  corri- 
dors, coming  nearer  and  nearer,  and  then  they  filed  in,  a  single 
matron  in  charge  of  .each  division.  I  looked  over  the 
expectant  faces — every  woman  in  the  prison  was  there,  except 
those  in  probation  and  a  few  in  the  hospital.  We  had  a 
simple  service,  responsive  reading  from  the  psalms,  prayer  and 
singing,  ending  with  a  hymn  suited  to  the  closing  year.  At 
three  minutes  before  twelve  I  said,  u  Now  we  will  kneel  in 
silent  prayer." 

They  dropped  on  their  knees  as  one  woman,  and  amid  a 
silence  unbroken  save  by  the  prison  bell  as  it  tolled  the 
midnight  hour,  we  passed  from  the  old  year  over  into  the  new. 
When  we  rose,  I  talked  to  them  for  a  little  while  about  some 
matters  necessary  and  helpful  in  their  daily  life,  then  we  sang 
together  a  New  Year's  hymn,  and  they  went  as  they  had  come, 
in  order  and  quiet,  their  footsteps  growing  fainter  and  fainter 
down  the  stairs  and  along  the  corridors — and  I  knew  the 
experiment  had  succeeded.  Time  and  time  again,  as  the  days 
•went  by,  was  I  assured  by  one  and  another  of  the  helpfulness 
of  that  midnight  service.  So  satisfactory  were  the  results  that 
what  was  at  first  only  an  experiment  has  become  a  custom, 
-and  is  carried  out  on  every  New  Year's  eve. 

But  we  try  to  reach  and  influence  the  women  not  only  by 
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their  recreation,  and  by  the  privileges  which  belong  to  the 
successive  grades,  but  by  other  means — flowers,  music,  reading, 
pet  animals,  the  little  children  in  the  nursery,  their  helpless 
comrades  in  the  hospital — in  some  way,  at  some  time,  we  can 
almost  certainly  reach  a  tender  spot  in  the  heart  of  every 
woman,  a  little  handful  of  soil  where  the  good  seed  may  find 
lodgment.  There  are  very  few  to  whom  flowers  do  not  appeal, 
and  we  employ  them  freely  in  chapel  decorations,  often  using 
one  variety  alone,  as  on  "  cowslip  Sunday "  and  "  laurel 
Sunday."  After  the  service  on  a  certain  "  cowslip  Sunday  " 
an  English  woman,  whose  hands,  like  those  of  the  other 
prisoners,  were  full  of  the  golden  blossoms,  came  and  told  me 
in  earnest  words  how  they  had  touched  her  heart,  and  stirred 
memories  of  an  innocent  childhood  spent  amid  the  green  fields 
of  England,  where  the  primroses  grew. 

In  ail  that  I  have  said  in  regard  to  the  time  and  efforts 
spent  in  reaching  the  reason  and  the  conscience  of  the  prisoner, 
I  do  not  wish  to  be  misunderstood.  We  suffer  no  compromise 
with  authority  ;  we  allow  no  parleying  nor  evasion  of  orders. 
We  desire  intelligent  and  willing  obedience,  but  it  must  also 
be  instant  and  complete.  That  this  is  thoroughly  understood 
by  the  women,  let  me  give  a  proof: 

The  women  are  sometimes  allowed  five  minutes  for 
general  conversation  at  the  close  of  public  exercise.  Every 
tongue  will  be  active  when  such  an  opportunity  is  given, 
but  at  the  first  tap  of  the  bell  on  the  superintendent's  desk,  the 
sound  stops  on  the  instant.  There  is  no  gradual  lessening  of 
the  volume  of  conversation,  no  scattering  words  falling  on  the 
silence  here  and  there  ;  the  hush  is  absolute  and  instantaneous. 
This  argues  a  degree  of  training  in  prompt  and  perfect 
obedience. 

I  have  said  nothing  in  regard  to  the  occupations  of  our 
prisoners,  but  it  may  be  stated  in  a  geneial  way  that  they  are 
such  as  will  best  fit  the  woman  for  a  life  of  freedom  and  self- 
support.  All  branches  of  housekeeping,  cooking,  dairying, 
laundry  work,  plain  sewing,  the  arrangement  and  management 
of  a  house,  the  care  of  the  sick  and  of  small  children,  all  are 
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part  of  the  daily  routine,  besides  the  rearing  of  silk  worms 
and  the  winding  of  the  silk,  an  especially  attractive  duty  to 
most  of  the  prisoners,  and  bestowed  as  a  high  privilege  upon 
those  who  have  shown  themselves  trusty  and  steadfast. 

Those  women  who  are  illiterate,  that  is,  unable  to  read  or 
write,  are  arranged  in  two  classes,  one  for  reading  and  one  for 
writing,  and  each  class  spends  an  hour  a  day,  for  five  days  in 
the  week,  in  the  school  room  ;  while  to  those  who  prove  apt 
and  docile  some  additional  teaching  is  given  in  an  evening 
class. 

The  subject  of  prison  recreation  is  one  to  which  we  have 
given  much  time  and  thought.  The  custom  of  allowing 
unrestrained  intercourse  between  convicts  of  all  ages  and 
grades,  even  for  a  limited  time  and  in  the  presence  of  an 
officer,  seems  to  us  unwise,  for  all  experience  shows  that  the 
conversation  of  prisoners,  when  left  to  themselves,  will 
certainly  relate  chiefly  to  their  sinful  past.  In  such  "  recrea- 
tion "  there  is  no  good  and  much  harm,  since  it  effectually 
destroys  the  tender  growth  of  a  new  purpose,  and  gives  added 
impulse  to  the  unruly  and  evil  disposed.  We  endeavor, 
therefore,  by  various  expedients,  to  break  into  this  free 
recreation  time,  and  turn  it  to  better  use. 

In  the  first  place,  the  different  grades,  four  in  number,  are 
never,  either  in  work  or  recreation,  allowed  to  converse 
together.  Each  has  its  own  corridor  and  cell  block,  its  own 
recreation  and  dining  rooms,  and  its  own  division  of  seats  in 
the  chapel  ;  and  in  the  latter  place,  as  well  as  in  the  work 
rooms  and  school  room,  no  conversation,  of  course,  is 
permitted.  Even  among  members  of  the  same  grade  the 
recreation,  allowed  for  a  half  hour  each  day,  is  made  general 
as  often  as  possible  by  means  of  readings,  music,  games,  simple 
entertainments,  often  arranged  by  the  women  themselves. 
For  the  higher  grades  an  evening  temperance  club,  managed 
by  the  prisoners,  has  proved  of  great  interest  and  profit.  The 
literary  efforts  of  some  of  the  women  are  surprisingly  good. 
The  little  silver  T  given  as  a  club  badge,  and  attached  to  the 
breast  by  a  knot  of  red  ribbon,  helps  to  produce  an  esprit  du 
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corps,  which  in  its  way  is  beneficial  both  to  the  members  and 
to  us  who  are  trying  to  inculcate  the  principles  of  "  temper- 
ance, truth  and  trust,  for  which  the  T  stands.  The  red  ribbon 
in  itself  is  the  badge  of  the  "  trust  women,"  who  constitute 
the  higher  grades  of  Division  IV,  and  are  those  only  who 
have  maintained  from  the  day  of  their  entrance  into  the  prison 
an  unbroken  record  for  obedience  and  honest  effort. 

Of  course  the  prisoners  themselves  are  not  aware  of  our 
wish  to  interfere  with  their  recreation  time.  They  are  very 
jealous  for  what  they  consider  their  rights,  and  whatever  we 
do  must  be  managed  with  tact,  not  to  antagonize  them,  and  so 
destroy  the  good  effect  of  our  efforts. 

I  have  tried  in  this  short  space  of  time  to  give  you  an 
outline  of  the  spirit  and  methods  of  work  in  the  Massachusetts 
Reformatory  Prison  for  Women.  To  sum  up  briefly,  the 
principles  are  these : 

"A  criminal  reformed  is  a  citizen  gained." 

"  No  criminal  is  incorrigible." 

"  Love  rules  better  than  fear." 

Perhaps  these  thoughts  can  be  stated  in  no  way  better 
than  in  the  words  of  your  own  noble  philanthropist,  Elizabeth 
Frye  ;  words  which  have  guided  and  inspired  prison  workers 
on  both  sides  of  the  water  : 

"  The  spirit  must  be  the  spirit,  not  of  judgment  but  of 
mercy." 

"  In  our  conduct  towards  these  unfortunate  females, 
kindness,  gentleness  and  true  humility  ought  ever  to  be  united 
with  serenity  and  firmness." 

"  The  good  principle  in  the  hearts  of  many  abandoned 
persons  may  be  compared  to  the  few  remaining  sparks  of  a 
nearly  extinguished  fire.  By  means  of  the  utmost  care  and 
attention,  united  with  the  most  gentle  treatment,  these  may 
yet  be  fanned  into  flame ;  but  under  the  operation  of  a  rough 
and  violent  hand  they  will  presently  disappear  and  be  lost 
forever." 


MONDAY— EVENING   SESSION. 

The  evening  session  was  called  to  order  by  the  president 
at  8  o'clock,  in  the  Fourth  Congregational  Church.  Prayer 
was  offered  by  Rev.  Mr.  MERRIAM. 

After  some  excellent  vocal  and  instrumental  music  Hon. 
CHARLTON  T.  LEWIS,  of  New  York,  was  introduced  and 
delivered  an  address. 

THE  INDETERMINATE  SENTENCE. 

BY   HON.   CHARLTON  T.    LEWIS,    NEW  YORK,    N.   Y. 

If  social  science  were  not  blinded  by  tradition  nor 
hampered  by  custom,  it  would  quickly  establish  the  one  right 
method  of  dealing  with  crime.  Since  every  man's  liberty  is 
a  sacred  right,  as  far  as  it  is  consistent  with  the  rights  of  his 
fellows,  it  would  direct  that  no  man  be  imprisoned  unless  it  is 
clear  that  his  freedom  is  dangerous  to  others,  and  that,  when 
once  imprisoned,  no  man  be  freed  until  the  danger  has  ceased. 
This  is  the  principle  of  what  is  inexactly  called  the  indeter- 
minate sentence.  When  society  detects  an  enemy,  let  it 
restrain  him  until  he  is  reconciled  to  it.  The  best  expla- 
nations and  criticisms  of  this  principle,  in  its  relations  to 
psychology,  to  social  philosophy  and  to  the  facts  of  experience, 
are  found  in  the  proceedings  of  the  National  Prison  Association 
of  the  United  States,  especially  in  certain  memorable  addresses 
by  Messrs.  Z.  R.  Brockway  and  Eugene  Smith,  of  New  York; 
by  Mr.  Charles  Dudley  Warner,  of  Connecticut,  and  by  Dr. 
Wines,  of  Illinois.  It  is  impossible  within  my  limits  to  treat 
the  several  branches  of  the  subject  in  detail,  and  I  shall  aim 
simply  to  sum  up  the  results  established  by  the  discussion,  and 
to  give  some  indication  of  the  possible  future  development  of 
the  principle. 

The  traditional  custom  is  to  define  by  law  the  several  acts 
constituting  crimes,  and  to  attach  to  each  a  penalty  with  some 
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reference  to  the  supposed  guilt  which  it  reveals.  The  crude 
and  terrible  penal  codes  of  our  ancestors  prescribed  death  for 
every  felonious  act ;  but  of  minor  offenders  some  forfeited 
their  land  or  goods,  others  were  banished,  or  suffered  some 
bodily  mutilation,  or  were  sent  to  the  pillory  or  the  whipping 
post.  Prisons  were  at  first  regarded  almost  exclusively  as 
places  for  securely  detaining  the  accused  until  trial,  and  the 
convict  until  punishment.  But  as  men  grew  more  humane, 
or  at  least  more  refined,  the  infliction  of  death  and  of  all  forms 
of  torture  became  distasteful  and  rare ;  and  imprisonment  for 
specified  terms  was  gradually  substituted.  This  change,  the 
result  of  sentiment  and  convenience,  and  not  at  all  of  any 
reasoned  conviction  that  confinement  serves  a  better  purpose, 
is  now  almost  complete  and  universal.  Our  penal  codes  assign 
imprisonment  as  a  penalty  for  nearly  every  act  they  forbid,  but 
by  specifying  a  maximum  and  a  minimum  term,  leave  it  to 
the  trial  judge  to  fix  the  duration  of  imprisonment  within 
these  limits  according  to  his  view  of  the  criminal's  desserts. 

This  system  has  often  been  exposed  as  absurd  in  principle 
and  as  grossly  wrong  and  injurious  in  practice.  It  is  founded 
on  the  false  notion  that  the  state  can  and  ought  to  apportion 
retribution  for  offenses.  It  requires  of  every  criminal  judge  an 
utter  impossibility,  and  results  in  gross  and  startling  inequal- 
ities whenever  an  attempt  is  made  to  apply  it.  Nor  does  it 
effectively  promote  the  sole  end  of  criminal  law,  the  protection 
of  society.  There  are  but  two  conceivable  ways  of  protecting 
the  community  against  its  enemy,  the  criminal ;  to  disarm  him 
or  to  reconcile  him.  But  the  time  sentence  does  neither.  It 
restrains  him  until  the  term  ends,  as  if  one  should  cage  a  man 
eating  tiger  for  a  month  or  a  year,  and  then  turn  him  loose. 
There  is  nothing  in  such  a  sentence  which  tends  to  reconcile 
him  to  his  fellows.  It  commonly  aims  at  nothing  more  than 
to  restrain  him  and  hold  him  safely  for  the  term,  and  in  most 
cases  he  is  discharged  more  the  foe  of  mankind  than  before. 

This  terrible  indictment  of  the  penal  code  in  its  traditional 
form  has  never  been  answered.  It  admits  of  no  answer,  and 
while  many  jurists  and  legislators  still  cling  to  the  notion  of 
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graduated  penalties,  and  strive  in  vain  to  develop  it  in  harmo- 
nious systems  of  laws,  while  it  defaces  our  statute  books,  and 
its  administration  disgraces  our  courts,  misnamed  halls  of 
justice^  no  intelligent  man  ventures  to  defend  it  as  a  principle. 
Its  frightful  inequalities,  its  tangled  absurdities,  its  misleading 
and  pernicious  influence  on  the  popular  mind,  would  be 
made  more  conspicuous  and  repulsive  by  any  candid  apologist. 
The  method  of  apportioning  penalties  according  to  the  degrees 
of  guilt  implied  by  defined  offenses  is  as  completely  discred- 
ited, and  is  as  incapable  of  a  part  in  any  reasoned  system  of 
social  organization,  as  is  the  practice  of  astrology  or  the  police 
against  witchcraft.  It  holds  its  place  merely  by  the  tenacity 
of  custom  and  the  inertia  of  opinion  controlled  by  tradition. 
The  origin  of  it  was  the  native  impulse  to  return  evil  for  evil. 
Every  brute  and  every  man  whose  nature  is  brutal  seeks 
instinctively  to  hurt  those  who  hurt  him,  and  the  notion  of 
retributive  justice  in  all  its  forms  is  but  the  development  of 
this  crude  instinct.  The  satisfaction  of  this  sentiment  by 
inflicting  punishments  proportioned  to  our  estimate  of  guilt  is 
no  more  rational  than  the  satisfaction  of  the  rattlesnake  in 
biting  the  stick  which  strikes  him.  The  thirst  of  the  human 
animal  for  vengeance,  when  it  actuates  a  whole  commu- 
nity, and  is  expressed  in  law  and  executed  by  judicial 
tribunals,  is  disguised,  indeed  ;  its  coarseness  is  mitigated,  and 
the  disturbance  of  civil  order  by  private  feuds  is  avoided.  But 
any  penal  code  which  attempts  to  inflict  penalties  commensurate 
with  offenses  has  this  passion  for  its  inspiration  and  its  source  ; 
and  is  but  organized  lynch  law.  The  character  of  the  act  is 
not  changed  by  the  numbers  who  commit  it,  and  the  commu- 
nity which  deliberately  injures  a  man  because  he  has  offended 
is  at  least  as  brutal  and  irrational  as  the  man  or  the  beast  who 
impulsively  avenges  a  wrong.  The  entire  abandonment  of 
retribution  as  a  motive  is  the  first  condition  of  a  civilized 
criminal  jurisprudence. 

It  follows,  if  prisons  are  to  be  used  at  all,  that  it  must  be 
because  they  are  necessary  to  protect  society,  that  is,  either  to 
disarm  its  enemy,  the  criminal,  or  to  reconcile  him.  If  he 
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cannot  with  safety  to  others  enjoy  his  freedom,  he  must  be 
confined  and  prevented  from  practicing  crime.  There  is  no 
other  justification  for  confining  him.  This  principle  deter- 
mines at  once  the  nature  and  duration  of  the  confinement. 
The  restraint  must  be  just  what  is  necessary  to  control  him, 
every  feature  of  it  must  be  directed  so  as  to  prepare  him,  if 
possible,  for  freedom,  and  it  must  last  just  as  long  as  he  is  unfit 
to  be  free.  Let  society  hold  its  enemy  in  duress  until  he 
ceases  to  be  its  enemy.  This  rule  protects  the  community  and 
furnishes  to  the  criminal  the  motive  for  adjusting  himself  to 
its  order.  The  prisoner  becomes  the  arbiter  of  his  own  fate. 
He  carries  the  key  of  his  prison  in  his  own  pocket.  There  is 
ever  before  him  the  definite  alternative,  to  frame  his  life  and 
character  according  to  law  and  duty  and  go  forth  a  free  man 
among  his  fellows,  or  to  cherish  his  rebellious  temper  and  vile 
instincts  and  remain  in  durance.  Hour  by  hour,  night  and 
day,  the  sense  that  he  must  work  out  his  own  destiny  grows 
upon  him.  The  strongest  motive  known  to  human  nature 
gradually  comes  to  inspire  his  daily  thoughts  and  efforts.  If 
he  has  in  him  a  capacity,  however  dulled  or  obscured,  for 
manly  exertion,  foresight,  ambition,  it  is  aroused  and  developed. 
An  enslaved  people  rising  against  oppressors,  and  fighting  to 
the  death  for  freedom,  is  esteemed  a  noble  theme  for  eloquence 
and  song  ;  and  not  less  inspiring  to  every  lover  of  mankind  is 
a  band  of  prisoned  covicts,  whose  hearts  and  lives  have  once 
been  wasted  and  trodden  by  evil  passions  and  brutal  impulses, 
now  struggling  to  put  down  these  tyrants  and  win  back  for 
themselves  the  free  light  and  air  of  manhood  and  of  heaven. 
When  liberty  is  thus  achieved,  it  will  be  valued  indeed,  and 
will  not  lightly  be  lost  again. 

But  a  new  and  noble  motive  does  not  suddenly  become 
dominant  in  any  character,  least  of  all  when  it  must  reverse 
the  habits  of  a  life.  The  convict  is  commonly  defective  in 
mind,  often  in  body ;  and  his  particular  defects  must  be  studied 
by  those  who  would  supply  or  remove  them.  That  this  may 
often  .be  done,  to  an  extent  that  must  amaze  the  most  sanguine 
believer  in  humanity,  has  been  proved  in  a  thousand  instances, 
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but  it  is  a  work  calling  for  trained  intelligence,  unwearied 
effort,  and  a  patience  almost  divine.  The  principle  of  the 
reformatory  sentence,  in  its  completeness,  implies  the.  conver- 
sion of  the  prison  into  an  institution  combining  the  means 
and  aims  of  hospital,  school  and  church,  for  the  healing  and 
culture  of  body,  mind  and  will.  Unattainable  as  is  this  ideal, 
and  impracticable  as  the  suggestion  of  it  may  seem,  it  is  to  be 
held  in  view  as  the  standard  by  which  our  partial  and  tentative 
reforms  must  be  measured  ;  and  just  in  the  degree  that  it  is 
approached  will  the  possible  beneficence  of  the  principle  be 
realized. 

One  defect  which  is  so  common  as  to  be  almost  charac- 
teristic of  the  convict,  is  the  want  of  skill  and  training  in  any 
honest  pursuit.  If  he  is  sent  out  into  the  world  in  this 
condition,  he  is  under  fearful  pressure  to  return  to  crime,  the 
only  trade  he  knows ;  and  it  is,  too  much  to  hope  that  any 
prison-born  purpose  or  conviction  will  long  sustain  him  against 
it.  Yet  the  state  is  daily  turning  loose  men  whom  it  has  held 
as  wards  for  years,  without  giving  a  thought  to  their  industrial 
education.  Whatever  employment  it  gives  the  prisoners  is 
contrived  and  carried  on  solely  for  its  immediate  pecuniary 
results,  or  else  with  the  political  end  of  satisfying  the  dema- 
gogues who  misrepresent  and  disgrace  "  organized  labor." 
Not  a  tithe  of  the  convicts  discharged  from  such  imprisonment 
are  able  to  support  themselves  by  work.  But  under  the 
reformatory  sentence,  the  prisoner  is  trained  in  the  employ- 
ment for  which  he  is  found  most  competent,  and  is  released  on 
trial,  only  when  a  self-supporting  engagement  is  secured  for 
him. 

It  is  obvious  that  such  a  system  as  this  revolutionizes  the 
relations  of  the  prisoner  to  all  the  agents  of  society  who  deal 
with  him.  Their  aim  is  no  longer  to  hold  him  securely  in 
subjection,  as  the  mere  slave  of  the  state,  during  the  allotted 
term,  then  to  be  discharged  of  all  responsibility  for  him  ;  but 
they  have  before  them  the  definite  purpose  to  prepare  him  for 
freedom.  The  spirit  of  the  institution  undergoes  a  wonderful 
change  when  the  reformatory  idea'  supplants  that  of  punish- 
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ment.  The  prison  of  the  old  style  faces  the  past,  and  forever 
looks  backward  to  the  crimes  committed,  of  which  the 
sentences  awarded  are  a  perpetual  reminder.  The  true 
reformatory  has  turned  to  the  future,  and  hears  "a  trumpet 
in  the  distance  pealing  news  of  better."  On  the  one  is 
inscribed,  "  Leave  hope  behind,  all  ye  that  enter  here ! " 
On  the  other,  "Never  despair.  Seek  and  ye  shall  find. 
Knock  and  it  shall  be  opened  unto  you." 

It  is  doubtless  true,  as  far  as  we  can  judge,  that  there  are 
some  natures  too  degraded,  usually  too  deformed,  to  be  con- 
trolled by  such  motives  and  influences ;  criminals  by  consti- 
tution or  inveterate  habit,  who  can  never  be  fitted  for  free 
social  life.  If  so,  no  good  can  come  of  turning  them  loose. 
The  only  proper  disposition  of  such  men  is  to  keep  them  per- 
manently under  restraint.  The  habitual  criminal  demands  far 
more  careful  study  than  has  been  given  him,  and  the  respon- 
sibility of  society  for  his  existence,  and  the  pernicious  methods 
commonly  practiced  in  dealing  with  him,  deserve  a  full  exam- 
ination. It  is  the  damning  reproach  of  our  traditional  penal 
system  that  it  produces  and  perpetuates  in  the  midst  of  our 
civilization  a  body  of  professional  criminals,  a  large  class  of 
hopeless  degenerates.  But  for  the  moment  I  can  only  refer 
to  them  in  connection  with  the  principle  of  the  reformatory 
sentence.  Under  the  old  penal  codes,  such  human  brutes  and 
vermin  are  confined  for  fixed  terms — long  or  short,  according 
to  the  offenses  which  happen  to  be  legally  traced  to  them, 
and  are  then  set  free  to  plague  the  community  until  detected 
in  other  crimes.  Nothing  but  universal  custom  could  blind 
us  to  the  folly  of  such  a  practice.  Let  them  be  confined  until 
fit  for  liberty.  Not  that  any  man  must  be  declared  irreclaim- 
able. Set  before  everyone,  however  depraved,  the  hope,  if  he 
can  embrace  it,  of  reforming  his  own  character  and  life,  and 
thus  opening  his  prison  doors,  but  let  none  free  until  he  can 
be  trusted  with  freedom. 

The  principle  of  the  reformatory  sentence,  then,  is  fully 
established.  If  imprisonment  for  crime  is  to  be  practiced,  it 
is  demonstrable  that  the  only  rational  and  useful  form  for  it  is 
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under  sentences  terminable  always  and  only  by  the  prisoner's 
own  recovery  from  that  in  him  which  has  made  it  necessary. 
Why  is  this  form  of  imprisonment  not  universal  ?  Here  we 
are  confronted  by  all  the  forces  of  a  narrow  and  timid  con- 
servatism. The  argument  for  the  complete  reform  of  criminal 
legislation  on  this  basis  is  not  refuted.  But  against  every 
practical  step  which  is  taken  or  proposed  in  this  direction 
objections  are  heard.  Perverse  custom  and  traditional  prejudice 
voice  themselves  in  criticisms  of  detail,  from  minds  incapable 
of  grasping  the  system  as  a  whole.  It  is  necessary  to  meet 
such  objections  point  by  point,  and  by  persistent  reiteration 
of  truths  already  familiar,  to  eradicate  false  habits  of  thought, 
and  elevate  the  public  mind  to  a  scientific  and  consistent  view 
of  the  duty  of  society  to  itself.  I  shall,  therefore,  state  and 
examine  very  briefly,  but  as  strongly  and  clearly  as  I  can, 
each  of  the  reasons  which  have  been  avowed  for  resisting, 
denouncing  or  reversing  the  measures  of  reform  in  our  crim- 
inal jurisprudence  inspired  by  the  principle  of  reformatory 
imprisonment. 

A  frequent  protest  is  against  the  favor  which  this  system 
shows  to  criminals.  The  Elmira  Reformatory,  itself  the 
creation  of  Mr.  Brockway  and  the  scene  of  his  imperishable 
achievement,  at  once  in  rescuing  regiments  of  men  from  social 
and  moral  ruin,  and  in  awakening  to  new  life  the  intellect  and 
the  conscience  of  the  world  in  its  dealings  with  its  neediest 
wards,  is  among  existing  institutions  the  nearest  approach  to 
a  prison  upon  the  reformatory  plan.  The  legislation  which 
established  and  maintains  it,  in  the  light  of  a  true  prison 
science,  is  but  a  halting  and  half-hearted  compromise  with 
antiquated  and  barbarous  traditions  ;  but  in  contrast  with  the 
older  and  usual  methods,  it  represents  the  foremost  practical 
wisdom  of  the  age.  It  studies  the  physical,  intellectual  and 
moral  defects  which  mark  its  inmates  and  which  have  brought 
them  there,  and  seeks  to  remove  these  by  enforcing  cleanli- 
ness, education,  and  habits  of  truth,  self-control  and  industry. 
It  teaches  useful  occupations,  suggests  motives  to  exertion, 
awakens  the  mind  to  a  sense  of  social  relations  and  duties, 
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and  holds  ever  before  the  prisoner  the  sweet  prospect  of  self" 
earned  freedom,  and  self-asserted  manhood.  "  What !  "  cries 
the  objector  in  horror,  "  shall  the  criminal  be  rewarded  for  his 
cruelty,  his  dishonesty,  his  lust,  by  opportunities  and  resources 
such  as  the  free  and  deserving  laborer  cannot  command  ?  Are 
not  the  bath,  the  school,  the  workshop  given  to  these  outcasts 
a  premium  on  crime  ?  "  The  same  outcry  was  made  centuries 
ago,  when  the  greatest  of  all  reformers  became  known  as  the 
friend  of  sinners,  and  his  reply  is  ours  :  "  They  that  be  whole 
need  not  a  physician,  but  they  that  are  sick."  Though  it  be 
true  that  the  fatted  calf  is  killed  for  the  prodigal,  yet  the  com- 
plaint and  sneer  of  the  elder  brother  meet  a  divine  reproof. 

But  the  state  is  not  instituted  for  the  exercise  of  Christian 
philanthropy.  Justice  and  rational  expediency  must  guide  it. 
By  what  right  can  it  tax  the  poor  to  give  to  criminals  priv- 
ileges which  the  poor  cannot  command?  If  the  state  is  bound 
to  secure  to  every  man  what  he  deserves,  this  objection  is  con- 
clusive. In  that  case,  there  are  countless  guilty  wretches  both 
in  prisons  and  out  of  them,  who  may  with  strong  probability 
be  held  to  merit  nothing  better  than  the  Newgate  and  Bride- 
well of  John  Howard  a  century  ago,  or  the  worst  county  jail 
of  today,  with  their  horrible  filth  and  exposure  to  physical 
and  moral  contagion.  But  the  most  consistent  champion  of 
distributive  justice  towards  crime  will  hardly  plead  for  this 
form  of  it.  Even  he  will  admit  that  the  maintenance  of  such 
abodes  for  outcasts  is  a  flagrant  breach  of  the  duty  of  society 
to  itself;  that  the  community  has  no  right  to  poison  and 
corrupt  the  bodies  and  souls  of  those  of  whom  it  takes  charge, 
whatever  their  deserts  may  be.  This  admission  concedes,  in 
principle,  all  that  we  ask.  The  state  must  not  set  up  a 
blasphemous  parody  of  the  divine  judgment  seat,  and  assume 
to  doom  each  man  as  he  deserves.  It  is  the  agent  of  society 
to  preserve  civil  order  and  protect  persons  and  property  ;  and, 
to  do  this,  it  must  restrain  the  lawbreaker  or  reform  him. 
The  question  for  the  statesman  is,  how  can  such  restraint  or 
reformation  be  secured  most  efficiently  and  most  cheaply? 
Reformation,  when  possible,  is  vastly  more  profitable  than 
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restraint.  To  ascertain  when  it  is  possible,  and  in  such  cases 
to  effect  it,  there  is  imperative  need  of  all  the  apparatus  of 
opportunity  and  privilege  which  has  been  described,  though 
combined  with  the  most  rigid  discipline. 

In  fact,  this  discipline  makes  the  reformatory  terrible  to 
the  convict,  and  the  requirements  of  personal  decency,  per- 
sistent labor  and  regular  study,  so  far  from  being  enjoyed  as 
luxuries,  are  perpetual  -afflictions  to  him,  until  his  lawless 
habits  and  passions  are  overcome.  It  is  notorious  -that 
criminals  as  a  class  dread  the  reformatory  more  than  the 
worst  of  the  antiquated  prisons.  Were  their  inclinations  and 
comfort  consulted,  none  of  the  costly  privileges  which  are 
represented  as  boons  to  them  would  be  provided.  But  the 
gate  of  restoration  for  the  convict  is  in  every  sense  strait,  and 
his  way  is  narrow.  The  keenest  suffering  that  can  be  inflicted 
on  the  criminal  is  to  break  up  his  crust  of  stolid  indifference, 
and  open  his  soul  to  its  degradation.  The  agony  of  humili- 
ation felt  by  the  man  struggling  to  escape  from  his  dreadful 
past  and  his  baser  self  is  a  penalty  more  bitter  than  all 
physical  privations  or  blows.  Ask  the  objector  whether  any 
degree  of  poverty  or  neglect  would  tempt  him  to  exchange  his 
life  for  that  of  the  convict  whom  he  regards  as  petted  and 
fondled  in  luxury,  and  if  he  answers  yes,  tell  him  that  the 
felon's  cell  is  the  place  for  him. 

But  of  late  years  another  style  of  protest  is  more  common. 
Much  is  heard  of  the  intolerable  cruelty  of  our  system.  Even 
among  those  who  suppose  themselves  to  be  enlightened  advo- 
cates of  reformatory  methods,  there  are  many  who  refuse  to 
accept  the  principle  as  universal.  No  legislature  has  ever  yet 
enacted  the  indeterminate  sentence  without  qualification  for 
all  cases.  Let  a  man  be  imprisoned  for  a  minor  offense,  for 
which  the  old  codes  prescribed  a  term  of  six  months  or  a  year, 
might  he  not  fail  to  earn  his  release,  and  so  remain  perma- 
nently in  durance  ?  Would  not  the  possibility  arise  of  such 
frightful  injustice  as  confinement  for  life,  where  the  laws  and 
the  common  judgment  of  mankind  have  awarded  but  a  short 
imprisonment?  This  apprehension  has  led,  in  almost  every 
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statute  authorizing  a  reformatory  sentence,  to  a  provision  for 
the  maximum  term,  fixed  by  the  old  retributory  code ;  at  the 
end  of  which  the  prisoner  must  be  freed,  however  certain  it  be 
that  he  will  plunge  at  once  into  crime.  The  charge  of  cruelty 
justly  lies,  not  against  the  sentence  which  would  restrain  him, 
but  against  that  which  would  dismiss  him  to  his  ruin  and  to 
the  damage  of  mankind.  The  criticism  is  founded  on  the 
false  notion  that  his  confinement  is  a  punishment  for  his 
offense.  Unless  the  conception  of  penalty  and  the  thought 
of  any  relation  or  proportion  between  it  and  the  crime  is 
utterly  abandoned,  no  right  thinking  on  the  subject  is  possible. 
As  long  as  a  man  cannot  be  at  large  with  safety  to  himself  and 
others,  he  must  be  restrained.  This  is  the  dictate  of  mercy 
itself,  and  the  particular  act  which  has  first  disclosed  to  the 
community  his  character  and  its  danger,  has  no  bearing  what- 
ever upon  the  question.  It  is  the  interests  of  society  and  of 
the  convict  for  the  future,  and  not  their  memories  of  the  past, 
which  are  to  be  conserved. 

The  stronghold  of  the  opposition  to  rational  imprison- 
ment, however,  is  found  in  a  third  question.  How  can  the 
indeterminate  sentence  be  made  determinate?  Who  can 
administer  it  aright?  Where  is  the  wisdom,  the  knowledge 
of  hearts,  the  power  to  read  character,  the  insight  into  motive, 
sincerity,  strength  of  will,  the  eye  to  pierce  all  disguises,  to 
detect  hypocrisy,  to  recognjze  manliness,  to  distinguish  con- 
science and  honest  purpose  from  pretense  and  cunning?  Who 
is  equal  to  these  things,  and  what  mere  man  will  dare  to 
assume  the  dread  responsibility,  and  upon  his  own  judgment 
of  his  fellow's  nature  decide  his  doom  ?  I  confess  that  the 
decision  when  to  terminate  the  indeterminate  sentence,  in  each 
individual  case,  is  one  of  the  most  difficult  which  can  be 
imposed  on  the  human  mind.  To  make  it  always  without 
error  is  not  in  the  power  of  any  man  or  body  of  men.  The 
reformatory  method  with  criminals  will  never  be  administered 
without  errors,  and  such  errors  must  work  hardships.  The 
felon  of  strong  mind  and  deep  cunning  may  impose  on  expe- 
rienced keepers  ;  the  defective  man  of  unbridled  passions  may 
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impress  them  deeply  with  his  moral  worth  during  a  crisis  of 
repentance ;  while  the  really  hopeful  aspirant  for  manhood 
may  stumble  and  fall  countless  times  in  his  efforts  ;  and  thus 
the  less  worthy  may  often  obtain  the  earliest  release.  The 
force  of  the  objection  must  be  admitted  without  reserve.  It 
is  a  fearful  necessity  that  is  thrown  upon  the  state  to  exercise 
such  a  prerogative  through  fallible  agents. 

But  it  cannot  be  too  emphatically  asserted  that  the  objec- 
tion is  not  to  the  indeterminate  sentence  as  a  method,  but  to 
every  method  of  restraining  criminals.  If  imprisonment 
must  be  practiced,  somebody  must  be  vested  with  the  power 
to  decide  who  shall  be  imprisoned  and  how  long.  Assuming 
the  necessity  of  the  restraint,  human  minds  capable  of  error 
must  assign  and  administer  it.  Observe,  then,  that  the  objec- 
tion in  question  applies  with  a  thousand  fold  more  force  to  the 
traditional  system  of  retribution  than  to  the  scientific  system 
of  reformation.  If  students  of  humanity,  trained  in  the  work 
of  searching  the  character,  stimulating  the  better  motives,  and 
watching  for  the  growth  of  responsibility  and  conscience,  who 
are  in  daily,  hourly  intercourse  with  their  wards  for  the  sole 
purpose  of  preparing  them  to  be  free,  may  still  be  deceived  in 
them,  what  shall  we  say  of  the  judge,  who  sees  the  prisoner 
for  an  hour  or  a  day  at  his  bar,  and  whose  knowledge  of  him 
is  carefully  limited  to  the  single  act  of  which  he  is  accused  ? 
The  more  familiar  we  are  with  the  practical  work  of  penal 
jurisprudence,  the  more  irresistibly  shall  we  conclude  that, 
while  the  difficulty  of  fair  and  effective  administration  will 
always  be  felt  under  any  system  of  law,  that  difficulty  amounts 
to  utter  impossibility  under  the  current  system  of  retribution  ; 
and  is  indefinitely  diminished  under  the  reformatory  plan. 
Thus  the  objection  so  often  urged  against  the  indeterminate 
sentence  and  its  corollaries,  becomes,  when  candidly  examined, 
an  unanswerable  plea  for  its  adoption. 

But  while  this  is  true  without  reserve,  while  the  amount 
of  hardship,  of  needless  suffering,  of  unequal  and  oppressive 
restraint,  inflicted  on  convicts  by  the  caprice,  ignorance  and 
error  of  judicial  tribunals,  would  be  vastly  reduced  by  the 
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immediate  and  universal  adoption  of  the  general  reformatory 
sentence,  it  remains  true  that  the  machinery  for  its  proper 
administration  hardly  exists,  and  that  the  men  fit  to  be 
entrusted  with  it  are  extremely  rare.  This  machinery  and 
these  men  have  yet  to  be  produced.  In  the  moral  and  in  the 
intellectual  world,  as  in  the  physical,  it  is  the  demand  which 
brings  the  supply.  When  the  war  for  the  Union  began  there 
was  not  in  the  United  States  a  general  who  had  shown  his 
ability  to  command  a  modern  army.  The  nation  experimented 
with  those  who  promised  well,  trained  the  best  of  them  to  their 
utmost  capacity,  and  eliminated  the  failures,  until  it  had  a 
noble  and  effective  military  hierarchy,  unequaled  in  the  world. 
Twenty-five  years  ago  there  was  not  on  earth  a  man  who  could 
construct  a  marine  engine,  a  telephone,  a  boot  machine  or  a 
rifle  which  would  today  be  fit  for  use  ;  now  there  are  hundreds 
of  thousands.  Let  the  officers  of  state,  in  charge  of  prisons, 
cease  to  have  it  for  their  aim  to  keep  the  convicts  in  subjection 
and  to  terrorize  them  into  a  semblance  of  order  during  fore- 
determined  periods  ;  let  them  be  selected  for  the  one  work  of 
understanding  these  men  and  preparing  them  for  freedom,  and 
then  trained  day  by  day  in  the  varied  and  absorbing  duties 
which  the  work  implies  ;  and  they  will  become  as  superior  to 
their  predecessors  in  effective  influence  for  good  and  in  discern- 
ment of  genuine  results,  as  the  code  of  Christian  brotherhood 
is  superior  in  moral  dignity  to  the  barbarous  code  of  revenge. 
An  appeal  is  sometimes  made  to  technical  limitations  of 
constitutional  law,  in  order  to  show  that  the  indefinite  sentence 
is  impossible  under  our  form  of  government.  Without 
reviewing  the  opinion  once  given  by  the  Supreme  Court  of 
Michigan  against  the  constitutionality  of  the  method,  or  the 
more  recent  decisions  of  the  courts  in  six  or  seven  other  states 
affirming  its  constiutionality,  it  is  enough  now  to  say  that  the 
doubts  long  entertained  on  this  question  by  a  part  of  the  legal 
profession  have  given  way  to  a  substantially  unanimous  con- 
viction that  there  is  no  validity  in  the  objection.  The 
overwhelming  weight  of  judicial  opinion  holds  that  the 
legislature  may  assign  to  offenses  precise  and  unvarying 
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penalties,  or  may  leave  to  the  courts  full  discretion  to  fix 
them,  with  or  without  specified  limits  ;  and  with  or  without 
conditions  ;  that  the  pardoning  power,  even  if  constitutionally 
vested  in  the  chief  executive  alone,  is  in  no  respect  qualified 
or  impaired  by  authorizing  other  officers  to  ascertain  when 
any  conditions  thus  imposed  are  fulfilled  ;  that  in  short  such 
determinations  and  the  consequent  release  of  the  convict,  are 
the  execution  of  such  a  sentence  and  not  an  infringment  of 
it.  These  principles  are  now  so  fully  established  that  the 
rather  technical  quibbling  which  has  occasionally  been  heard 
against  them  would  require  no  mention,  but  for  the  momentous 
fact,  which  must  not  be  concealed  or  evaded,  that  the  savage 
theory  of  retribution  has  for  generations  controlled  and  shaped, 
not  only  the  thoughts  of  men  in  relation  to  crime,  but  our 
systems  of  penal  law  and  in  some  degree  our  written  constitu- 
tions themselves,  and  long  before  the  reconstruction  of  criminal 
jurisprudence  on  true  principles  can  be  completed,  the  reform 
will  come  into  severe  conflict  with  the  forces  of  time-honored 
prejudice  and  narrow  conservatism  entrenched  in  these  strong- 
holds. Let  me  frankly  say,  then,  that  while  the  timid 
beginnings  of  legislation  in  the  direction  of  science  and 
humanity,  which  have  been  obtained  in  eight  or  ten  states  of 
the  Union,  providing  for  partial  and  imperfect  experiments  in 
reformatory  imprisonment,  have  in  no  case  gone  further  than 
our  constitutions  permit,  or  than  the  body  of  intelligent  public 
opinion  will  sanction,  yet  these  are  but  the  beginnings  of  a 
revolution  which  is  destined  radically  to  change  men's  habits 
of  thought  concerning  crime,  and  the  attitude  of  society 
towards  criminals,  to  rewrite  from  end  to  end  every  penal  code 
in  Christendom,  and  to  modify  and  ennoble  the  fundamental 
law  of  every  state. 

The  objections  which  have  been  discussed  are,  of  course, 
presented  by  different  minds  in  widely  varied  aspects  and 
language,  but  I  have  tried  to  exhibit  with  perfect  candor  the 
full  strength  of  each  of  them,  and  believe  the  answer  given  to 
each  to  be  in  principle  conclusive.  The  result  of  the  whole 
-discussion  is  that  prisons  have  no  use  in  the  social  economy, 
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except  for  the  single  purpose  of  confining  men  unfit  for  free- 
dom ;  that  convicts  can  never  be  rightfully  imprisoned  except 
upon  proof  that  it  is  unsafe  for  themselves  and  for  society  to 
leave  them  free,  and  when  confined  can  never  be  rightfully 
released  until  they  show  themselves  fit  for  membership  in  a 
free  community.  The  laws  of  nature  and  of  humanity  in  their 
universality  are  terrible  to  our  weakness  and  narrowness.  The 
most  progressive  spirit  of  reform  hobbles  lamely  after  their 
majestic  sweep. 

In  the  light  of  this  clear  and  demonstrated  principle  all 
that  prison  science  has  accomplished  in  the  last  generation 
towards  the  construction  of  a  rational  jurisprudence  of  crime 
is  indeed  but  little.  Nor  can  it  be  more  than  a  beginning, 
more  than  a  timid,  halting  and  inconsistent  compromise  with 
the  dreadful  past  of  prison  history,  until  public  opinion  rises 
to  a  broad  appreciation  of  the  problem,  and,  with  the  full 
courage  of  its  convictions,  demands  their  incorporation  into 
the  law  of  the  land.  We  have  beaten  about  and  about  the 
question,  handling  fragments  of  it,  with  timid  apprehension 
lest  we  are  going  too  far  in  telling  bits  of  the  truth,  and  never 
yet  daring  to  defy  the  savage  spirit  of  retribution  in  every  form 
and  in  every  application.  To  illustrate  this,  let  me  remind 
you  of  the  weak  and  inconsistent  questioning  heard  to  this 
day  among  avowed  advocates  of  reform,  whether  the  reform- 
atory sentence  is  practicable  for  misdemeanants.  What  is  the 
difficulty  ?  Is  it  not  simply  in  the  doubt  whether  they  have 
done  anything  which  deserves  a  confinement  long  enough  to 
change  and  establish  character  ?  But  what  is  this,  but  to  fall 
back  in  our  reasoning  upon  the  discarded,  absurd  and  impos- 
sible standard  of  desert  ?  This  is,  to  abandon  our  principles 
entirely,  and  to  refor-ge  the  fetters  of  our  minds  which  we  have 
broken?  To  the  sound,  social  thinker,  there  are  no  degrees 
in  crime  ;  there  are  only  grades  of  character.  To  classify  men 
by  the  individual  acts  proved  against  them  as  misdemeanants 
and  felons,  and  deal  with  them  on  radically  different  methods, 
is  but  to  make  of  the  stafe  a  great  engine,  first,  for  turning 
misdemeanants  into  felons,  and  then  for  struggling  to  undo  its. 
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work.  For  every  student  of  our  penal  administration  knows 
well  that  the  criminal  class  is,  generation  after  generation,  the 
continual  product  of  our  social  system,  and  that  the  most 
•potent  agency  in  its  production  is  our  method  of  dealing  with 
what  are  called  petty  offenses,  with  our  apparatus  of  county 
jails,  police  courts  and  short  sentences.  Unless  this  be  swept 
away,  we  are  making  more  mischief  than  our  best  reforma- 
tories can  cure.  We  see  that  the  reformatory  sentence  is  the 
only  hopeful  treatment  of  the  felon ;  but  there  is  something 
nobler  and  more  useful  than  the  most  perfect  measures  for  the 
reformation  of  ten  felons ;  it  is  the  measure  which  shall 
prevent  one  man  from  becoming  a  felon. 

This  thought  leads  at  once  to  the  larger  aspects  of  our 
subject.  The  fundamental  principle  on  which  the  indefinite 
sentence  rests,  the  corner  stone  of  the  fabric  of  rational  juris- 
prudence, is  that  no  man  should  be  imprisoned  if  it  is  safe  for 
himself  and  for  society  that  he  be  free.  Not  merely  is  freedom 
a  natural  and  universal  right,  the  privation  of  which  requires 
an  extreme  justification,  no  less  than  necessity,  but  it  is  always 
true  that  imprisonment,  next  to  death,  is  the  last,  unworthiest 
use  for  manhood.  Prison  life  is  unnatural,  at  its  best.  Man 
is  a  social  creature.  Confinement  tends  to  lower  his  conscious- 
ness of  dignity  and  responsibility,  to  weaken  the  motives 
which  govern  his  relations  to  his  race,  to  impair  the  founda- 
tions of  character  and  unfit  him  for  independent  life.  To 
consign  a  man  to  prison  is  commonly  to  enroll  him  in  the 
criminal  class.  This  tendency  is  enforced  and  made  irresistible 
by  the  conditions,  discipline  and  associations  of  our  common 
jails.  When  for  these  are  substituted  the  best  methods  of 
reformatory  training,  experience  shows  that  the  evil  influences 
of  imprisonment  may  be  largely  mitigated,  and  that  large 
numbers  of  inmates  have  a  purgatory  instead  of  hell.  But  as 
long  as  men  are  born  for  freedom  and  for  social  life,  the  most 
perfect  prison  on  earth  will  be  but  a  pesthouse  furnished  with 
the  best  appliances  to  combat  and  cure  in  the  individual  the 
destructive  plague  which  itself  cherishes  and  perpetuates  in 
the  multitude. 
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With  all  the  solemnity  and  emphasis  of  which  I  am 
capable,  I  utter  the  profound  conviction,  after  twenty  years  of 
constant  study  of  our  prison  population,  that  more  than  nine- 
tenths  of  them  ought  never  to  have  been  confined.  They  are 
there  in  reality  because  a  carelesss,  indifferent,  impatient  com- 
munity has  not  known  what  else  to  do  with  them,  and  has 
found  it  convenient  thus  to  put  them  out  of  its  sight.  For  the 
moment  they  and  we  are  safe,  and  we  can  forget  them  in  our 
buying  and  selling,  in  our  golf  and  tennis.  But  each  devil  thus 
cast  out  soon  comes  back  to  us,  with  seven  other  devils  worse 
than  himself,  and  a  recruit  is  made  for  the  army  of  enemies  of 
mankind.  The  highest  reform  of  the  criminal  lav/  is  in 
finding  other  methods  of  dealing  with  offenders.  In  all  but 
extreme  cases  of  depravity,  what  is  needed  with  the  youth 
beginning  a  lawless  career,  is  that  the  social  motives  in  him 
be  awakened  and  strengthened,  that  the  habit  of  foresight,  the 
sense  of  responsibility,  the  regard  for  the  esteem  of  his  fellows, 
the  sympathy  with  mankind,  be  aroused  to  constant  action. 
It  is  in  the  social  life  of  the  community  that  this  work  can 
properly  be  done.  To  learn  to  swim  without  touching  the 
water  is  easy  and  natural,  compared  with  learning  to  live  as  a 
member  of  a  free  community  while  immured  in  prison  walls. 

Partial  and  incipient  expressions  of  this  principle  are  the 
custom  of  suspending  sentence,  now  authorized  by  many 
states,  the  probation  law  of  Massachusetts,  and  above  all  the 
deep  stirrings  of  mind  and  conscience  among  students  of 
criminal  science  everywhere,  all  looking  to  the  limiting  of 
the  practice  of  imprisonment  within  bounds  far  narrower  than 
any  of  us  have  as  yet  dared  to  define.  As  an  embryo  civiliza- 
tion grows  towards  its  birth,  the  time  will  surely  come  when 
the  moral  mutilations  of  fixed  terms  of  imprisonment  will 
seem  as  barbarous  and  antiquated  as  the  ear-lopping,  nose- 
slitting  and  hand-amputations  of  a  century  ago.  The  nature 
which  shows  an  inclination  to  lawlessness  will  be  studied  and 
thoughtfully,  kindly,  patiently  brought  under  social  and  moral 
influences  such  as  a  true  human  brotherhood  can  exert ;  only 
the  obstinately  rebellious  or  dangerous  characters  will  be 
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confined,  and  then  moulded,  as  far  as  possible,  into  harmony 
with  society ;  while  the  irreclaimable  will  be  permanently 
secluded  from  all  opportunity  to  work  mischief  to  others  or 
to  reproduce  their  kind.  The  extinction  of  the  criminal  class 
and  the  ultimate  abolition  of  prisons  are  the  ideals  to  be  kept 
in  view,  just  as  the  elimination  of  disease  must  be  the  per- 
petual aim  of  medical  science. 

I  am  painfully  conscious  that  in  this  hasty  outline  of  a 
great  social  truth  which  is  but  beginning  a  revolution  in  the 
dark  places  of  earth,  so  long  full  of  the  habitations  of  cruelty, 
I  have  failed  even  to  suggest  its  vast  scope,  the  infinite  detail  of 
the  prospect  it  opens,  and  the  multiplied  beneficence  of  its 
promise  for  humanity.  It  is  as  if  one  should  ^attempt,  with 
black  crayon,  under  dim  light,  to  sketch  the  rising  sun.  I 
know  also  how  a  brief  essay,  the  abstract  of  a  discussion 
which  would  fill  many  volumes,  takes  an  unseemly  air  of 
dogmatism,  and  a  tone  abrupt,  aggressive  and  uncompro- 
mising. Still  worse,  the  clash  with  thoughts  and  habits 
rooted  for  generations  in  the  minds,  practices  and  laws  of 
every  nation,  provokes  the  scorn  with  which  custom  and 
experience  always  face  bare,  unvarnished  declarations  of  novel 
principles.  "These  be  dreams  and  visions,"  cries  worldly 
wisdom  ;  "fine  theories  without  a  practical  meaning ;  but 
while  human  nature  remains,  anger  and  greed  will  burst 
into  crime,  and  crime  will  demand  repression  and  punish- 
ment." 

This  clamor  against  ideas,  principles  and  demonstrable 
truths,  in  the  name  of  practical  intelligence,  is  the  perpetual 
brake  upon  the  wheels  of  progress  ;  and  requires  me  to  add, 
once  for  all,  that  there  is  no  longer  anything  merely  specu- 
lative or  experimental  in  the  methods  we  advocate,  but  they 
have  already  vindicated  their  value  to  the  utmost  extent  of 
sanguine  hope,  wherever  even  tentatively  and  timidly  applied. 
There  are  thousands  of  useful  citizens  among  us  who  have 
been  rescued  from  criminal  life  by  their  reformatory  influences; 
and  each  of  these  conclusive  proofs  of  their  power  is  accessible 
to  the  sincere  inquirer.  The  statistical  records  of  half  a  score 
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of  improved  prisons,  after  every  allowance  for  their  imper- 
fection, establish  the  general  fact  that  the  great  majority  of 
inmates  who  earn  an  honorable  discharge  from  them  are  as 
sure  to  do  well  in  after  life  as  a  greater  majority  of  those  released 
after  fixed  terms  of  confinement,  under  the  traditional  system, 
are  sure  to  return  to  crime.  Above  all,  the  unanimous  testi- 
mony of  every  governor  and  warden  who  has  devoted  himself 
to  the  work  of  saving  men  by  these  methods,  is  that  even  the 
condemned  felon  has  in  him,  more  often  than  not,  the  making 
of  a  law-abiding  man  and  citizen,  if  only  the  state  will  seek 
to  raise  him,  instead  of  crushing  him.  In  short,  the  world  ot 
criminal  jurisprudence  is  already  astir ;  less  with  the  general 
principles  than  with  the  accomplished  facts  of  reformatory 
discipline.  He  whose  mind  is  open  to  these  facts  will  not 
dare  denounce  as  mere  theory  the  promise  of  science  and  the 
laws  of  human  nature. 

A  short  time  was  given  for  the  discussion  which  Gen.  R. 
Brinkerhoft,  of  Ohio,  was  invited  to  open. 

Gen.  BRINKERHOFF. — I  heartily  approve  everything  that 
Mr.  Lewis  has  said.  This  is  not  the  first  time  that  he  has 
presented  this  subject,  but  he  has  never  done  it  more  ably  than 
tonight. 

The  subject  of  the  indeterminate  sentence  is  not  new  to 
the  Prison  Congress,  and  as  most  of  its  members  know,  I  am 
on' record  as  heartily  approving  it.  It  is  true  the  full  indeter- 
minate sentence,  as  advocated  by  Mr.  Lewis,  has  not  been 
adopted  anywhere,  but  has  been  confined  to  a  maximum  and  a 
minimum  limit,  but  this  in  most  cases  has  been  sufficient  to 
test  the  principle. 

The  indeterminate  sentence,  or  more  properly  speaking 
the  indefinite  sentence,  was  first  inaugurated  in  this  country 
at  the  New  York  State  Reformatory  by  that  prince  of  penol- 
ogists,  Mr.  Z.  R.  Brockway,  over  twenty  years  ago,  and  now 
in  one  form  and  another  is  in  operation  in  nearly  half  the 
states  of  the  Union,  and  therefore  it  is  no  longer  an 
experiment. 
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It  has  had  many  faults  of  administration,  and  in  some 
states  very  serious  faults,  but  still  its  results  upon  the  whole  have 
been  such  as  to  establish  its  superiority  over  the  old  system  of 
definite  sentences.  However,  there  is  room  for  improvement, 
but  in  the  time  allotted  for  discussion  I  can  only  refer  to  a  few 
points  which  seem  to  me  essential  in  securing  better  results. 

In  the  first  place,  then,  we  must  have  higher  type  of  prison 
officials  than  we  are  getting  in  many  of  our  prisons.  In  order 
to  administer  the  indeterminate  sentence  and  parole  system  at 
its  best  he  must  have  intelligence,  with  character,  ability  and 
experience,  which  can  rarely  be  had  under  partizan  political 
appointments.  In  short,  the  prison  service  must  be  a  profes- 
sion as  fully  as  that  of  the  army  and  navy,  and  its  tenure  of 
office  as  permanent. 

2.  Prison  officers  should  be  high  grade  men  physically, 
mentally  and  morally.     There  is  no  place  where  character  is 
more  important,  for  if  men  are  to  be  reformed  they  must  have 
model  men  over  them,  worthy  of  imitation. 

3.  Every  prisoner  should  understand  that  parole  can  only 
come  through  good  conduct  in  prison,  and  that  outside  influ- 
ences will  have  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  it.  The  moment 
that  petitions,  or  lawyers,  or  political  pulls  are  allowed  to  inter- 
fere the  parole  system  becomes  an  evil  rather  than  a  good,  or 
at  least  its  efficiency  is  heavily  handicapped. 

4.  In  all  reformatories  for  young  men  the  main  purpose 
should  not  be  to  make  money  for  the  state,  but  to  prepare  the 
prisoners  for  good  citizenship.     Everything  should   tend  to 
this   object.     If  the    prisoner  is    ignorant   he  should   go  to 
school.     If  he  has  no  trade  by  which  to  earn  an  honest  living 
he  should  be  taught  one.     In  short,  to  a  large  extent,  the 
prison  should  be  made  a  school  of  technology.     Of  course  in 
every  department  of  the  prison  moral  and  religious  influences 
should  be  as  pervasive  as  the  atmosphere. 

Applications  for  parole  ought  to  be  prohibited.  A  parole 
ought  to  be  a  right  which  the  prisoner  has  earned  by  good 
conduct,  and  a  prisoner  without  a  friend  on  earth  outside, 
should  receive  the  same  recognition  as  the  son  of  a  king  or 
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president,  and  that  too  without  expense  for  lawyers  or  other 
outside  influences. 

In  some  prisons  it  seems  impossible  for  the  managers  to 
get  rid  of  the  idea  that  they  are  a  Board  of  Pardons  instead  of 
a  Board  of  Parole  which  is  a  very  serious  mistake. 

In  the  arrangement  of  prison  grades  it  has  always 
seemed  to  me  that  every  prison  should  be  so  constructed  as  to 
permit  the  absolute  separation  of  the  several  grades.  Cer- 
tainly the  prisoners  of  the  lowest  grade  should  be  entirely 
separated  from  the  other  grades,  and  I  am  not  sure  but  they 
should  be  in  separate  cells,  under  the  Pennsylvania  system  as 
administered  in  Belgium  and  some  other  continental  prisons, 
so  as  to  cut  off  entirely  the  danger  of  contamination  by 
association. 

This  was  the  original  idea  of  Colonel  Crofton,  who  invented 
the  grade  and  parole  system,  and  put  it  into  operation  in 
Ireland.  There,  however,  he  had  three  separate  prisons  instead 
of  one,  and  that  at  Lusk,  for  first  grade  prisoners,  was  without 
walls. 

The  only  prison  upon  the  American  Continent,  so  far  as 
I  have  seen,  in  which  absolute  separation  of  grades  is  provided 
for  in  its  construction,  and  where  individual  separation  is 
arranged  for  in  the  lowest  grade,  is  in  the  city  of  Mexico,  and 
it  impressed  me  very  favorably. 

In  order  to  educate  a  public  sentiment  up  to  the  adoption 
of  the  full  indeterminate  sentence  as  advocated  by  Mr.  Lewis, 
we  must  administer  the  present  indefinite  sentence  so  efficiently 
as  to  establish  the  superiority  of  the  principle  involved. 

Mr.  WINES. — In  theory  Mr.  Lewis  is  entirely  right. 
Theories,  however,  do  not  always  work  well  in  practice.  The 
American  Bell  Telephone  Company  once  had  presented  to  it 
by  an  expert  bookkeeper  a  wonderful  scheme  for  keeping 
telephone  accounts,  a  most  elaborate  and  interesting  system, 
based  upon  a  so-called  "telephone  unit,"  but  it  was  worthless, 
because  it  could  not  be  reduced  to  practice.  If  I  ride  a  wheel, 
and  buy  for  it  an  acetylene  lamp,  the  lamp  will  be  of  no  use 
to  me  unless  I  procure  a  supply  of  calcium  carbide.  The 
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indeterminate  sentence  is  worthless  unless  properly  adminis- 
tered, which  implies  that  we  must  have  the  right  men  for  its 
wise  and  just  administration.  On  the  occasion  of  a  visit  to 
Felix  Adler's  school  for  the  children  of  poor  workingmen, 
many  years  ago,  I  said  to  him,  "  I  wish  that  what  you  are 
doing  here  could  be  done  in  our  public  schools."  He  shook 
his  head  and  replied,  "But  that  is  impossible."  "Why?" 
I  asked.  "  Because  you  cannot  get  the  necessary  teachers ; 
they  must  be  made,  and  that  would  require  a  generation." 
The  trouble  with  the  adoption  of  the  indeterminate  sentence 
is  that  legislators  do  not  understand  it,  and  so  they  bungle  the 
indeterminate  sentence  act  in  passing  it.  The  executive 
department  of  the  state  government  does  not  understand  it, 
and  so  it  bungles  the  administration  of  the  system.  The 
courts  do  not  understand  it,  and  therefore  they  express  doubts 
as  to  its  constitutionality.  So  long  as  politicians  continue  to 
put  into  our  prisons,  as  members  of  our  prison  boards  and  as 
prison  officials,  men  who  are  incapable  of  administering  the 
parole  system  in  the  spirit  in  which  it  is  conceived  by  its 
authors  and  advocates,  the  outlook  for  the  best  results  from  its 
adoption  is  far  less  hopeful  than  it  otherwise  would  be. 

Nevertheless,  the  indeterminate  sentence  has  taken  hold 
of  the  popular  imagination,  and  it  is  already  better  understood, 
much  better  understood,  than  it  was  ten  years  ago.  The  law 
putting  it  in  force  has  a  very  positive  educational  value.  It 
educates  the  public  to  a  higher  standard  of  moral  obligation 
upon  the  part  of  the  community  to  prisoners.  It  compels 
men  to  realize  that  reformation  is  the  true  aim  of  an  enlight- 
ened and  humane  prison  discipline,  and  that  if  the  prison 
fails  to  reform  convicts  it  fails  to  accomplish  the  purpose  of 
its  being.  If  prison  officers  do  not  succeed  in  rehabilitating  a 
reasonable  percentage  of  their  discharged  prisoners,  the  public 
is  beginning  to  appreciate  the  fact  and  to  demand  better  men 
in  their  place.  In  the  course  of  time  this  demand  will  create 
the  desired  and  needed  supply. 

Essentially  the  parole  is  merely  an  extension  and  novel 
application  of  the  old  legal  practice  of  bail.  The  paroled  man 
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is  bailed  out.  The  indeterminate  sentence  vests  in  some  legally 
constituted  authority  power  to  let  the  prisoner  out  on  bail, 
before  the  expiration  of  the  maximum  term  for  which  he 
might  have  been  held  on  account  of  his  offense.  I  am  heartily 
in  sympathy  with  the  suggestions  of  General  Brinkerhoff, 
especially  as  to  the  folly,  the  gross  stupidity  of  confounding 
parole  with  pardon.  In  Illinois  the  legislature  has  made  what 
seems  to  me  the  fatal  error  of  granting  to  a  Board  of  Pardons 
power  to  parole  prisoners  not  subjects  of  pardon.  We  shall 
never,  I  apprehend,  secure  a  satisfactory  administration  of  the 
indeterminate  sentence  law  by  that  method. 

Speaking  of  reforms,  by  the  way,  some  other  reforms  are 
more  important  even  than  prison  reform.  If  we  could  reform 
the  home,  the  schools  and  the  church,  there  would  be  less 
need  for  prison  reform  and  fewer  men  and  women  in  prison. 

I  am  struck  by  the  boldness  of  Mr.  Lewis'  statement  with 
reference  to  the  number  of  men  improperly  detained  in  prison. 
I  should  like  to  inquire  of  the  wardens  present  whether  they 
have  ever  considered  their  men  one  by  one,  and  asked  them- 
selves concerning  each  of  them,  "  Would  this  man  have  been 
better  or  worse,  more  or  less  dangerous  to  society,  if  he  had 
not  been  arrested  and  convicted  ?  Would  society  have  been 
better  or  worse  off,  if  it  had  not  laid  its  heavy  hand  upon  him?" 
While  Mr.  Lewis'  estimate  that  nine-tenths  of  our  prisoners 
might  well  have  been  let  alone  may  be  an  exaggeration,  I  cer- 
tainly agree  with  him  in  thinking  that  many  men  in  prison, 
guilty  in  the  eye  of  the  law,  not  innocent  of  the  charge 
brought  against  them,  ought  nevertheless  not  to  be  there,  and 
should  never  have  been  sent  there. 

MR.  BROCKWAY.— I  am  delighted  with  the  sweeping 
character  of  the  paper  this  evening  ;  it  is  a  masterly  presenta- 
tion of  the  indeterminate  sentence  theory,  reaching  to  founda- 
tion principle.  Mr.  Lewis  has  halted  at  no  half-way  place, 
but  has  comprehended  the  entire  theme,  and  this  I  deem  of 
great  importance  in  any  practical  application  of  the  principle 
of  the  indeterminate  sentence.  One  of  the  chief  difficulties 
we  experience  in  carrying  out  the  principle  in  actual  adminis- 
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tration  is  found  in  the  limitation  of  the  principle  under  the 
laws  as  they  are  at  present,  namely,  the  indeterminate  sentence 
with  a  maximum  of  imprisonment. 

This  difficulty  was  anticipated  when  the  Act  of  New 
York  was  drawn  in  1876,  but  fearful  that  the  public  education 
about  sentences  did  not  reach  the  point  of  ripeness  for  the  full 
application,  it  was  decided  that  for  discretionary  reasons  the 
limitation  of  the  law  as  it  now  stands  should  be  conceded. 
But  it  was  provided  that  when  sentence  is  pronounced  the 
court  should  not  determine  nor  even  name  the  duration  of  it, 
the  limitation  being  fixed  by  statute. 

The  prisoner  sentenced  then,  unless  familiar  with  the 
law,  would  be  at  sea  about  the  period  of  his  liability,  and  when 
arriving  at  his  destination  was  found  to  be  in  the  best  frame 
of  mind  to  be  informed  about  it  and  guarded,  lest  as  with  the 
old  time  sentence  plan  he  should  forget  that  he  must  improve, 
and  instead  go  on  counting  the  days  and  weeks  and  months 
as  they  should  pass,  diverted  thus  from  useful  effort  of 
improvement. 

It  is  surprising  how  difficult  it  is  to  rid  the  prisoner's 
mind  really  where  legal  limitation  is,  of  the  impression  that  a 
certain  period  of  time  must  elapse  before  his  discharge.  Men  to 
whom  I  have  explained  that  they  may  be  kept  for  long,  or  be 
released  at  early  date  if  they  comply  with  the  conditions, 
come  constantly  to  ask  if  they  have  not  a  definite  period  which 
they  name,  because  at  some  time  they  have  heard  it  named. 
This  state  of  mind  is  further  shown  by  inquiry  sometimes 
made  of  men,  "When  are  you  going  home?"  Response  to 
such  question  almost  always  is  given  by  naming  the  date  of 
the  expiration  of  the  maximum. 

Too  much  importance  cannot  be  given  to  the  plan  to  rid 
the  indeterminate  sentence  of  any  stated  limitation,  to  clear 
the  minds  of  men  from  any  thought  of  time  release  and  so 
concentrate  all  their  minds  and  energies  on  the  conditions 
fixed  for  their  improvement  and  discharge.  Such  conditions 
are  comprised  in  three-fold  process  which,  when  wrought, 
comprise  good  character  conditions  of  all  mankind.  First, 
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that  he  shall  be  master  of  himself — so  have  himself  in  hand 
as  to  be  able  to  well  handle  the  man-machine  at  will.  This 
the  most  of  prisoners  cannot  do.  The  strongest  motives  fail 
to  move  them  because  they  lack  this  power.  These  come 
under  training  for  self-control,  with  test  from  day  to  day,  as 
shown  in  their  demeanor  records.  Second,  growth  of  intel- 
lect must  be  accomplished  so  they  grow  reflective  and  less 
impulsive,  and,  having  self  in  mastery,  may  govern  conduct 
by  reason.  Third,  they  must  have  imparted  to  them  skill  and 
power  of  application  in  their  proper  industry. 

I  see  in  men  who  make  of  life  success  these  three  qualities — 
self-mastery,  intelligence,  and  ability  for  economic  use.  Such 
living  is  a  pleasure,  and  when  the  prisoner  learns  it,  has  been 
trained  to  it,  and  the  habit  formed,  he  is  most  likely  to  pursue 
it.  When  prisoners  under  training  on  these  lines  are  well 
observed  and  tested,  a  judgment  may  be  formed  with  much 
precision  as  to  fitness  and  the  time  for  their  release. 

An  English  high  court  judge  who  could  not  quite  accept 
this  plan  of  sentence  yet,  had  overcome,  himself  alone,  most 
of  his  objections,  but  still  objected,  as  I  will  relate.  He  said 
that  Chief  Justice  Frye's  principle  for  determining  the  duration 
of  sentence  appealed  to  him  also.  First,  the  purpose  is  to  fit 
the  pain  to  sin,  then  exercise  repression,  and  with  regard  to 
reformation.  Chief  Justice  Frye  declares  that  what  takes  the 
longest  time  to  fit  the  pain,  repress  the  crime  or  cure  the 
criminal,  should  govern  ;  while  our  high  court  judge  had 
doubts  of  this,  but  still  believed  the  trinal  purpose  to  be  true. 
To  this  was  answered  that  all  and  each  of  the  purposes  named 
is  well  included  when  the  prisoner  is  reformed.  This  latter 
purpose  may  well  govern,  for,  when  the  prisoner  is  reformed, 
then  crime  is  best  repressed  ;  the  best  and  only  safety  is  by 
this  course.  The  public,  too,  is  satisfied  when  such  result 
is  had.  And  as  to  fitting  pain  to  sin,  no  man  can  rightly 
grade  it ;  he  cannot  grade  the  guilt  nor  graduate  the  pain.  The 
best  adjustment  of  the  pain  to  sin  is  had  by  nature  when  the 
prisoner  is  reformed,  because  that  amount  of  pain  involved  in 
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process  of  recovery  is  nature's  law  of  retribution,  by  nature 
meted  out. 

Again,  the  judge  remarked,  three  kinds  of  crime  there 
are  to  which  he  could  not  see  how  to  apply  the  indeterminate 
sentence  ;  crimes  of  lust  ;  of  passional  revenge  ;  and  those  of 
great  profit,  where  a  man  takes  large  sums  of  money  and  gets 
much  gain.  The  judge  was  told  of  three  such  criminals  whose 
treatment  was  detailed  to  him.  The  first,  the  lustly  criminal, 
was  of  such  low  type  that  he  could  not  be  educated,  but  by  a 
long  period  of  steady  service  in  the  frame  of  discipline  did 
acquire  new  habits  of  behavior  so  that  at  the  expiration  of 
eight  years  he  could  and  did  go  out  a  safe  inhabitant.  Another, 
the  man  of  passion,  beat  against  the  prison  bars  as  wild  bird 
caged,  gave  way  to  passion,  then  restrained  himself  somewhat, 
with  more  and  more  regularity,  until  he  too  had  traveled 
long  the  straight  and  narrow  way.  He  was  released,  has  over- 
come his  fault,  and  lived  aright.  The  third,  the  profit  case, 
withdrawn  from  old  associations  until  their  force  was  lost  upon 
him  and  public  sense  of  wrong  obscured  and  he  forgotten, 
went  forth  to  ordinary  work  in  humbler  calling,  and  while  he 
may  not  be  a  model  man  in  all  respects,  he  lives  and  earns 
and  spends  and  saves  within  the  law.  These  crimes  of  profit, 
which  are  rare,  are  not  often  repeated  by  the  same  convicted 
prisoner. 

The  judge  departed  and  will  go  home,  we  hope,  and 
change  his  mind,  accept  the  doctrine  of  our  sentence  system 
and  aid  in  this  reform,  but  as  to  this,  the  period  of  argument 
is  well  nigh  past,  and  demonstration  takes  its  place.  We 
have  advanced  and  shown  the  use  of  this  reform.  It  only 
needs  to  be  perfected  as  administered  when  laws  and  courts 
and  prison  systems  will  adopt  and  use  it. 

To  this  end  good  help  must  come  from  the  paper  we  have 
heard  this  evening,  and  it  is  most  valuable  for  the  volume  of 
our  proceedings. 


TUESDAY— MORNING  SESSION. 

The  association  was  called  to  order  at  10  A.  M.  Prayer 
was  offered  by  Chaplain  F.  J.  LEAVITT,  U.  S.  Penitentiary, 
Fort  Leavenworth,  Kansas. 

The  committee  on  "  Criminal  Law  Reform"  not  being 
ready  to  report,  the  report  of  the  committee  on  u  Discharged 
Prisoners  "  was  called  for.  Mr.  J.  J.  LYTLE,  of  Philadelphia, 
was  introduced  as  a  representative  of  the  oldest  society  in  the 
world  having  the  care  of  discharged  prisoners.  Mr.  Lytle  has 
acted  as  visitor  for  that  society  forty-eight  years.  He  spoke 
as  follows: 

REPORT   ON     DISCHARGED   PRISONERS. 

The  discussions  which  have  led  to  a  change  of  methods  of 
dealing  with  criminals  in  prison,  have  also  resulted  in  attracting 
attention  to  other  phases  of  the  crime  question.  Pre-peniten- 
tiary  and  post-penitentiary  treatment  of  criminals  are  securing 
their  share  of  thought. 

The  criminals  who  are  in  prison  have  not  attracted  too 
much  consideration,  but  only  more  than  their  proportion  of  it. 
They  are  so  massed  that  they  can  readily  be  seen,  and  the 
mistakes  of  the  old  methods  are  easily  discovered  and  are 
remedied  with  comparative  ease.  The  criminals  who  are 
outside  prison  walls  are  beginning  to  receive  their  proper 
share  of  thought.  The  men  and  women  who  have  been 
absorbed  in  plans  for  adapting  the  prisons  to  their  work  are 
giving  constantly  increasing  attention  to  plans  for  the  preven- 
tion of  crime,  and  are  foremost  in  devising  ways  for  keeping 
the  coming  generation  from  becoming  criminals.  This  ten- 
dency in  penological  discussions  is  certain  to  continue.  The 
prison  congresses  of  coming  years  will  be  engrossed  in  the 
consideration  of  preventive  measures.  Penologists  will  be 
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giving  their  attention  to  the  embryo  criminal ;  to  the  school 
question  ;  to  the  home  question  ;  to  industrial  training  ;  to  the 
opportunities  of  the  church  ;  to  the  physchological  and  patho- 
logical problems  which  are  involved  in  criminality ;  to  the 
causes  of  crime  and  to  the  best  methods  of  removing  them. 
Prevention  of  crime  will  be  the  absorbing  topic. 

When  the  prevention  of  crime  shall  secure  the  proportion 
of  attention  which  it  deserves,  the  discharged  prisoner  will  not 
lack  consideration.  His  proper  treatment  is  as  truly  preventive 
work  as  is  the  proper  treatment  of  the  embryo  criminal.  The 
prevention  of  the  first  crime  is  important ;  the  prevention  of 
habitual  criminality  on  the  part  of  one  who  has  committed  one 
offense  is  of  equal  moment.  The  necessity  for  wise  measures 
is  as  great  in  one  case  as  in  the  other.  The  world  is  beginning 
to  see  with  some  measure  of  distinctness  the  folly  of  releasing 
an  unreformed  criminal.  It  does  not  yet  see  the  folly  of  dis- 
charging a  reformed  criminal  into  a  cold,  hard,  unsympathetic 
world,  without  a  home,  a  dollar  or  a  friend,  to  be  overwhelmed 
with  temptation  and  to  relapse  into  crime.  The  taxpayer  does 
not  yet  see  the  folly  of  spending  millions  on  police,  courts  and 
prisons  for  reformation  and  repression,  and  only  beggarly 
hundreds,  or  possibly  a  few  thousands,  to  enable  the  men  who 
have  yielded  to  reformative  or  repressive  influences  to  regain 
a  place  in  society ;  of  lavish  expenditure  on  the  criminal  in 
confinement  and  parsimony  in  dealing  with  the  man  after  he 
is  released  from  confinement. 

Habitual  criminality  is  usually  attributed  to  ingrained 
evil  character.  But  much  of  it  has  its  origin  in  mere  weak- 
ness ;  lack  of  opportunity  ;  the  discouragement  which  results 
from  failure  to  secure  a  place  in  the  world,  and  the  friendless- 
ness — not  to  say  enmity — of  the  community. 

The  attitude  of  the  community  towards  the  discharged 
prisoner  is  due  to  the  same  misapprehensions  which  have  made 
it  so  difficult  to  secure  the  adoption  of  scientific  methods  in 
dealing  with  criminals  in  prison.  The  greatest  obstacle  has 
been  the  lack  of  intelligence  in  regard  to  criminals.  It  was 
assumed  that  all  who  commit  crimes  are  criminals  at  heart ; 
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that  there  was  no  hope  of  changing  the  lawbreaker  (once  a 
•criminal,  always  a  criminal) ;  that  the  duty  of  dealing  with 
him  was  one  for  the  state  alone,  and  not  for  individuals  ;  and 
that  expenditures  made  with  a  view  to  the  rehabilitation  of  the 
criminal  were  a  waste  of  money.  Years  of  educational  work 
have  resulted  in  removing  these  impressions,  and  in  securing 
rational  prison  treatment  for  a  small  percentage  of  our  crim- 
inals. But  the  general  impression  in  regard  to  the  discharged 
prisoner  remains.  The  community  is  indifferent ;  the  taxpayer 
has  no  realization  of  the  importance  of  restoring  the  criminal 
to  a  place  in  the  world,  and  even  the  church  sometimes  looks 
askance  at  the  man  who  has  once  worn  the  prison  garb. 

The  great  need  of  the  hour  is  not  the  devising  of  methods 
for  dealing  with  discharged  prisoners,  though  that  is  of  great 
importance.  It  is  such  an  improvement  of  public  sentiment 
as  shall  make  it  possible  for  the  ex-prisoner  to  have  a  fair 
chance  in  the  world.  To  bring  this  about  there  must  be  much 
educational  work  done.  The  community  must  understand  the 
criminal  better  before  it  will  treat  him  wisely  ;  before,  during 
and  after  imprisonment.  The  appeal  in  behalf  of  the  dis- 
charged prisoner  must  be  not  merely  to  the  philanthropist,  but 
to  the  business  man.  It  must  be  made  clear  that  the  wise 
treatment  of  the  ex-prisoner  is  not  a  matter  of  charity  merely, 
but  of  common  sense  and  good  judgment. 

When  the  importance  of  preventing  relapse  into  crime  by 
the  proper  post-penitentiary. treatment  of  released  prisoners  is 
appreciated,  it  will  receive  the  attention  it  deserves.  When 
the  people  understand  what  ought  to  be  done  and  what  can  be 
done,  and  have  decided  to  do  it,  the  devising  of  methods  of 
accomplishing  their  purpose  will  be  an  easy  task. 

Mr.  WARREN  F.  SPALDING,  of  Boston,  was  called  out, 
and  spoke  as  follows  : 

Among  the  many  subjects  which  claim  the  attention  of 
the  National  Prison  Congress,  there  is  none  more  important 
than  that  of  the  discharged  prisoner.  Having  so  many  esti- 
mable ways  for  the  care  of  prisoners,  and  all  looking  towards 
reformation  of  character,  some  apparently  very  near  the  mark, 
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we  naturally  say  to  ourselves,  what  becomes  of  the  89,500 
prisoners  who  were  discharged  in  the  United  States  during 
the  past  year?  Where  did  they  go?  How  many  will  find 
their  way  back  into  prison  ?  If  such  is  the  case  who  is  to 
blame  ?  Is  not  the  community,  in  a  great  measure  ?  Who 
will  employ  a  discharged  convict  ?  Every  avenue  for  gaining 
an  honest  living  appears  to  be  closed  against  him.  In  but 
few  of  the  states  is  there  a  Prisoner's  Aid  Society  or  organi- 
zation for  his  after  care  when  the  prison  gate  closes  behind 
him.  No  tongue  but  his  can  tell  of  the  agony  he  suffers  in 
his  many  failures  to  obtain  employment. 

Another  element  which  avails  him  in  some  of  the  states 
is  that  he  loses  his  right  of  citizenship.  He  feels  himself  to 
be  an  outcast ;  no  wonder  that  he  becomes  desperate  and 
discouraged.  Not  so,  however,  in  Pennsylvania.  While  we 
have  a  commutation  law  under  which  he  gains  time  for  good 
behavior,  yet  everyone  who  is  released  under  its  operation 
receives  a  pardon  from  the  governor  which  reinstates  him  in 
all  his  rights  of  citizenship.  He  can  go  to  the  polls  and  vote, 
a  man  among  men.  This  is  a  great  incentive  to  him  to  show 
to  the  community  that  he  means  to  make  himself  worthy  of  it. 

In  the  New  England  states  the.  prisoners  seem  to  be  of  a 
more  tractable  character.  In  the  Southern  states  largely 
colored  and  impulsive,  in  the  Western  roving  and  daring, 
while  in  the  middle  states  we  have  the  foreign  and  alien  from 
every  country  of  the  globe,  a  motley  array  of  undesirable  per- 
sons, with  little  thought  of  obeying  the  laws  of  our  country, 
and  unable  to  speak  the  English  language.  This  class  gener- 
ally find  their  haunts  of  sin  and  it  is  difficult  to  know  what  to 
do  with  them  on  their  discharge.  In  this  connection  I  am 
firmly  of  the  opinion  that  the  most  efficient  way  to  aid  a  dis- 
charged prisoner  will  be  to  prepare  him  while  in  prison  to  be 
a  fit  subject  for  discharge,  and  under  an  indeterminate  sentence 
he  should  not  be  released  until  this  is  accomplished. 

It  is  well  known  that  a  large  proportion  of  those  who  find 
their  way  into  prison  have  never  learned  any  trade  and  the 
jnarket  for  common  day  laborers  is  generally  over  stocked. 
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Skilled  mechanics  in  any  branch  of  business  are  always  in 
demand  at  good  wages.  If  he  is  a  discharged  prisoner  he 
finds  it  difficult  to  obtain  a  situation  in  the  neighborhood 
where  he  is  known,  but  if  he  is  persevering  and  is  truly 
determined  to  do  right  in  the  future,  there  is  work  to  be  found 
in  other  quarters,  and  no  questions  asked. 

Warden  CASSIDY  asserts,  in  which  opinion  I  fully  agree, 
that  one  of  the  most  powerful  factors  for  reform  is  work. 
Therefore  every  man  should  be  taught  a  trade,  but  through 
the  influence  of  the  labor  organizations  a  bill  was  passed  by 
the  Legislature  of  Pennsylvania  requiring  that  not  more  than 
10  per  cent,  of  the  inmates  shall  be  employed.  To  keep  90 
per  cent,  unemployed  is  not  beneficial  to  either  mind  or  body, 
and  thus  there  is  a  serious  obstacle  in  the  way  of  reform — 
leaving  the  prison  without  having  been  taught  a  trade  by 
which  he  may  make  an  honest  living.  When  men  obtain  a 
situation  in  nearly  all  cases  they  have  no  tools.  These  we 
always  furnish,  taking  care  to  ascertain  that  they  are  not 
deceiving  us. 

A  few  days  ago  an  ex-convict  came  to  the  office,  stating 
that  he  had  obtained  a  situation  as  a  roof  tinner,  but  he  had  no 
tools,  and  must  have  them  at  once  or  he  would  loose  it.  I 
went  with  him  to  the  place  designated,  saw  the  employer, 
asked  him  whether  he  had  engaged  the  man  and  if  so  how 
long  could  he  give  him  work.  He  said  he  had  steady  employ- 
ment for  him  for  a  year.  The  tools,  costing  about  $10,  were 
promptly  furnished. 

Continuing  the  subject  of  a  preparation  for  the  convict's 
discharge,  reformation  and  conversion  should  be  the  keynote, 
and  it  should  be  the  mission  of  every  person  who  comes  in 
contact  with  a  prisoner,  whether  it  be  his  keeper,  overseer  or 
a  member  of  a  prison  society,  whose  duty  it  is  to  visit  those 
behind  the  bars,  to  press  upon  them  a  thorough  and  entire 
change  of  heart,  which  can  only  be  accomplished  by  accept- 
ing the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  as  their  Saviour  and  Redeemer.  If 
a  convict  leaves  the  prison  no  better  spiritually  than  when  he 
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came  in  his  imprisonment  has  been  a  failure,  and  there  is  but 
little  hope  of  his  doing  well. 

Captain  JOHN.  C.  TAYLOR,  the  Secretary  and  Agent  of 
the  Connecticut  Prison  Association,  presented  the  following 
paper  prepared  by  F.  A.  WHITTIER,  of  Minnesota: 

If  the  reclaiming  of  the  criminal  is  to  be  the  ultimate  aim 
of  our  penal  institutions,  the  good  work  done  within  their 
walls  must  be  supplemented  by  an  intelligent  effort  outside  of 
them. 

Admitting  that  we  fail  to  do  much  to  prevent  the  neces- 
sity of  imprisonment,  after  that  has  been  accomplished,  there 
is  still  much  to  do  before  a  prisoner  can  become  a  useful 
citizen — the  ultimate  object  of  his  detention. 

By  the  machinery  of  the  law  he  has  been  obliged  to  yield 
to  such  treatment  as  the  institution  affords,  and  the  same 
means  should  be  used  to  induce  him  to  yield  to  intelligent 
treatment  outside  of  prison,  for  prior  to  his  conviction,  he  was 
not  inclined  to  honestly  support  himself,  and  by  his  conviction 
and  imprisonment,  the  state  has  destroyed,  to  some  extent,  his 
ability  to  do  so. 

No  prisoner  ought  to  be  discharged  direct  from  prison. 
The  step  from  actual  imprisonment  to  absolute  liberty  is  too 
great  for  him  to  take  at  one  time,  and  his  absolute  discharge 
should  follow  only  a  more  or  less  protracted  period  upon 
parole,  under  the  same  authority  that  has  controled  him  while 
in  prison. 

The  peculiar  and  almost  universal  relationship  of 
indolence  and  crime,  teaches  us,  that  if  we  are  to  hope  for  his 
reformation,  it  is  absolutely  necessary  that  he  have  suitable 
employment,  and  no  experiment  ever  tried  has  proven  so 
potent  and  pre-eminently  useful  in  reformation  as  profitable 
labor  under  proper  conditions. 

A  paroled  man  is  still  a  prisoner  in  the  eyes  of  the  law, 
and  his  release  is  simply  a  test  of  his  ability  and  willingness 
to  maintain  himself  as  an  honest  man.  His  parole  agreement 
should  be  that  he  be  temperate,  that  he  remain  where  he  is 
sent,  abstain  from  vicious  associations  and  conduct  himself  in 
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all  things  as  an  honest  and  law  abiding  citizen,  and  if  a  proper 
subject  to  be  released,  he  will  willingly  accept  these 
conditions. 

The  state  must  assure  him  that  he  will  have  a  proper 
chance,  and  that  he  will  be  protected  from  persecution,  and 
also  assume  the  duty  of  seeing  that  he  follows  the  path  laid  out 
for  him,  and  its  officers  should  be  clothed  with  ample  authority 
to  again  imprison  him  whenever  he  wilfully  fails  to  do  so. 

Giving  alms  to  a  prisoner  is  not  a  charitable  act.  He  is 
not  entitled  to  any  particular  favors  because  of  his  imprison- 
ment, but  he  should  have  an  ample  and  proper  opportunity  to 
help  himself,  for  he  is  entitled  to  a  fair  and  equal  chance  with 
others  to  assume  the  obligations  and  responsibilities  of  good 
citizenship. 

So  the  problem  resolves  itself  not  into  what  to  do  for  the 
discharged  prisoner,  but  what  to  do  with  or  for  him  that  he 
may  be  a  fit  subject  for  discharge. 

The  idea  of  so  much  imprisonment  for  so  much  crime 
must  sooner  or  later  give  way  to  the  idea  of  so  much  intelli- 
gent treatment  for  each  individual  case,  both  in  and  out  of 
prison  ;  and  the  indeterminate  sentence  followed  by  release 
upon  parole,  under  such  conditions  that  he  may  me  returned 
at  any  time  when  he  becomes  to  any  degree  a  danger  to  society, 
more  nearly  solves  the  problem  than  anything  that  has  so  far 
been  suggested,  and  forces  the  prisoner,  whether  he  will  or 
not,  to  at  least  start  in  the  right  direction. 

One  of  the  strongest  arguments  in  favor  of  the  system  is 
the  fact  that  they  who  have  a  desire  to  reform  are  willing  and 
anxious  to  avail  themselves  of  the  opportunities  such  a  system 
offers,  while  chronic  offenders  are  strongly  opposed  to  it ;  and 
whatever  this  class  is  so  strongly  opposed  to,  because  of  its 
hinderance  to  them  in  their  criminal  occupation,  is  reasonably 
safe  to  adopt,  as  a  protection  to  society. 

The  difficulty  of  keeping  these  men  under  observation 
and  surveillance  is  probably  over  estimated.  With  a  proper 
method  of  identification  by  the  Bertillon  or  other  system, 
through  a  central  bureau,  and  with  the  parole  system  adopted 
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and  intelligently  administered  by  all  the  institutions,  the 
chronic  offender,  who  has  done  more  to  discourage  us  in  our 
efforts,  will  either  be  driven  out  of  his  chosen  criminal  life,  or 
be  safely  and  effectively  incarcerated. 

Viewed  from  the  narrow  standpoint  of  dollars  and  cents  it 
will  be  found  that  fifty  can  be  effectually  supervised  for  what 
it  costs  to  reconvict  one  of  them. 

With  the  fact  well  settled  in  his  mind  that  at  a  certain 
time  he  must  be  absolutely  released,  without  conditions  or 
restraint,  his  thoughts  and  actions  are  entirely  different  than 
they  would  be  were  he  to  know  that  his  release  depends  upon 
himself,  and  that  his  conduct  and  actions  must  conform  to 
decency  and  law  in  order  that  he  regain  his  liberty,  and  with- 
out considering  the  advantage  of  the  system  as  a  disciplinary, 
measure  to  the"  man  while  in  prison,  commends  itself  to  the 
rational  mind  solely  because  it  better  fits  him  for  subsequent 
citizenship. 

With  a  release  upon  parole  we  say  to  him,  that  we 
recognize  that  he  is  trying  to  reform,  that  we  are  willing  to 
help  him,  that  the  state  assumes  the  all  important  obligation 
of  seeing  that  he  has  employment  under  the  proper  conditions, 
that  we  have  an  active  interest  in  his  success,  that  there  are 
certain  things  that  he  must,  and  others  that  he  must  not  do, 
that  his  employer  already  knows  of  his  imprisonment,  con- 
sequently he  has  no  secrets  to  keep  from  him,  that  he  has 
agreed  to  employ  him  at  certain  wages,  and  take  a  friendly 
interest  in  him,  but  has  also  agreed  to  promptly  notify  us  of 
any  violation  of  his  parole  conditions,  that  while  we  are 
anxious  to  have  him  succeed  we  are  clothed  with  authority  to 
return  him  without  the  necessity  of  legal  machinery,  whenever 
his  acts  show  a  criminal  tendency. 

We  say  to  him  that  by  his  criminal  acts  he  placed  himself 
under  our  control,  there  to  remain  until,  by  his  conduct,  habits 
and  actions,  he  has  earned  his  discharge. 

The  education  of  the  people  to  adapt  themselves  to  the 
system  and  do  their  very  important  part  is  not  so  difficult  as 
would  at  first  be  supposed.  With  us,  where  the  system  has 
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been  tried  to  a  limited  extent,  no  great  difficulty  is  experienced 
in  finding  employment  for  paroled  prisoners,  and  getting  the 
people  to  do  their  part. 

The  points  can  be  merely  touched  upon  in  a  paper  of 
this  length,  but  the  central  idea  intended  to  be  conveyed  is  to 
lessen  the  magnitude  of  the  importance  of  his  discharge, 
making  it  only  another  step  that  he  has  shown  himself  able 
to  take  after  a  trial  upon  conditional  liberty  in  which  he  has 
shown  ability  to  maintain  himself,  and  a  desire  to  refrain 
from  crime. 

The  indeterminate  sentence  and  the  parole  carefully, 
honestly  and  fearlessly  practiced,  lessens  the  vast  number  of 
recidivists,  relieves  the  pardoning  power  of  many  of  its  embar- 
rassments and  criticisms,  brings  early  relief  to  deserving 
prisoners,  drives  the  persistent  criminal  to  a  choice  between 
honesty  and  perpetual  incarceration,  and  solves,  to  a  great 
extent,  the  problem  of  what  to  do  for  the  discharged  prisoner. 


DISCUSSION. 

Judge  WARNER,  of  Putnam,  Connecticut. — What  changes 
would  Mr.  vSpalding  advocate  in  the  schools  ? 

Mr.  SPALDING. — It  seems  to  me  that  the  emphasis  in  the 
schools  should  be  placed  more  upon  the  moral  influence  ot 
the  teacher.  We  have  a  teacher  in  one  of  the  Boston  schools 
who  has  such  an  influence  over  his  scholars  that  in  the  last 
eight  or  ten  years  he  has  not  had  more  than  two  or  three — 
and  I  am  not  sure  that  he  has  had  more  than  one — put  into 
the  truant  or  parental  school.  What  is  wanted  is  a  develop- 
ment of  personal  interest  on  the  part  of  teachers  of  the  indi- 
vidual scholar.  There  are  few  teachers  who  have  the  ability, 
or  who  realize  the  importance  of  the  responsibility  of  getting 
hold  of  the  boy  or  the  girl  who  is  drifting,  or  who  knows 
how  to  go  to  work  to  persuade  them  to  come  back  into  the 
procession.  It  is  too  common  for  the  teacher  to  say,  "  I  wish 
I  could  ge4;  rid  of  that  boy  ;  he  is  troublesome  and  a  nuisance." 
It  is  so  easy  to  take  him  out  and  put  him  into  the  parental 
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school  and  dispose  of  him.  The  same  is  true  in  the  Sunday 
school.  Troublesome  boys  and  girls  are  allowed  to  drift  out. 
The  ordinary  teacher  has  comparatively  little  sense  of  the 
responsibility  and  possibilities  involved  in  the  teaching  ot 
children. 

QUESTION. — Would  you  change  the  system  of  our  common 
schools  so  as  to  include  manual  training? 

Mr.  SPALDING. — I  would  as  far  as  possible,  but  there  is 
great  difficulty  in  the  way  of  getting  suitable  instructors  for 
that  work.  The  way  to  do  is  to  set  a  certain  standard  and 
say  this  is  the  kind  of  people  we  want.  When  you  have  done 
that  there  will  not  be  much  difficulty,  in  the  course  of  years, 
in  developing  the  kind  of  persons  we  need.  In  my  own  city 
of  Cambridge,  a  city  of  ninety  thousand  people,  our  school 
committee  is  considering  the  advisability  of  establishing  an 
ungraded  school  for  the  boys  and  girls  who  are  misfits  in  the 
common  schools.  They  have  had  homes,  and  are  uncom- 
fortable to  deal  with.  It  is  important  that  they  should  be 
taken  out  of  the  common  schools  because  of  the  friction  they 
create,  but  they  must  be  taught  by  teachers  who  have  a  special 
gift  in  getting  hold  of  them.  One  great  mistake  is  that  we 
seem  to  grade  our  salaries  according  to  the  size  of  the  pupils, 
whereas  we  ought  to  pay  more  for  kindergarten  teaching. 

Mr.  ROBERT  TREAT  PAINE,  of  Boston,  was  asked  to 
speak. 

Mr.  Paine  said  that  one  of  the  problems  of  Christian 
ethics  at  the  present  time  is  how  to  interest  employers  in  dis- 
charged prisoners  so  that  they  will  be  willing  to  employ  them, 
and  how  to  interest  women  in  other  women  who  have  been 
prisoners.  He  wished  every  minister  in  the  land  would  devote 
study  enough  to  this  subject  to  preach  one  rousing  sermon  a 
year  on  it,  so  that  people  would  feel  that  they  have  a  duty  to 
discharge  toward  prisoners  coming  out,  who  want  to  begin  an 
honest  life.  The  community  must  be  educated  in  this  respect. 

Warden  CHAMBERLAIN. — The  question  of  the  prevention 
of  crime  is  one  that  does  not  come  much  in  the  work  of  the 
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prison  warden,  but  the  care  of  the  criminal,  his  education,  his 
discipline,  his  instruction,  are  questions  which  every  prison 
warden  must  deal  with,  and  his  influence  and  work  will  show 
whether  he  is  right  or  wrong.  We  hear  much  said  about 
incorrigibles.  We  hear  much  said  about  men  in  prison  who 
are  so  bad  that  whoever  comes  in  contact  with  them  must  be 
contaminated  by  their  evil  influence.  We  hear  it  said  that 
any  man  going  out  of  a  prison  goes  out  worse  than  when  he 
went  in.  That  is  the  general  impression.  But  I  say  that  the 
prisoner  who  has  been  properly  treated  and  instructed  while 
in  prison  goes  out  a  far  better  man  morally,  physically  and 
intellectually  than  when  he  came  into  prison.  So  far  as  what 
he  shall  do  to  earn  an  honest  living  goes  no  warden  can  do 
much  for  him  after  he  goes  out.  Hundreds  of  men  mean  to 
do  that  when  they  leave  the  prison,  but  they  cannot  get 
employment.  As  soon  as  it  is  known  that  they  are  ex-convicts 
they  are  not  wanted,  and  so  they  fall  again  into  crime.  Society 
sends  them  back  to  prison.  The  parole  system  relieves  this 
largely,  for  no  man  goes  out  unless  employment  is  provided 
for  him.  In  Switzerland  no  man  goes  out  of  prison  unless 
employment  has  been  found  for  him  and  unless  he  has  some 
person  interested  in  his  welfare.  Why  should  we  not  have 
societies  in  this  country  to  do  that  sort  of  thing?  Every  state 
ought  to  make  provision  for  its  ex-convicts.  There  should  be 
in  every  prison  an  officer  whose  business  it  should  be  to  inter- 
view each  prisoner  before  he  goes  out  and  to  ascertain  what 
his  chances  for  employment  are  and  secure  it  for  him  if 
possible.  When  the  prisoner  goes  out  he  should  go  with  him 
and  locate  him,  know  who  the  employer  is  and  look  after  him. 
Until  that  is  done  one  need  not  expect  much  from  the 
ex-convict.  The  theory  and  practice  of  this  country  is  that  a 
man  once  a  criminal  is  always  a  criminal.  Wardens,  boards 
of  control,  governors,  ought  to  do  something  in  every  state  to 
aid  discharged  prisoners.  Qpv^yO 

'/        Mr.  J.  W.  BAILEY,  of  Massachusetts. — I  want  to  speak  of 
I      the  work  done  in  our  state  not  alone  by  charitable  associations, 
I     I       "but   by   the   Commonwealth    itself.     The   state   appropriates 
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$11,000  annually  for  the  purpose  of  aiding  discharged  prisoners 
from  its  different  state  institutions.  About  a  thousand  persons 
come  out  of  those  institutions  each  year.  It  is  the  duty  of  the 
authorities  to  see  each  one  of  those  prisoners  prior  to  the  day 
of  their  release.  It  is  my  lot,  as  secretary  of  the  commission, 
to  visit  the  men  who  go  out  of  the  reformatory.  When  men 
have  reached  the  time  when,  under  the  rules,  they  are  entitled 
to  release,  the  superintendent  recommends  a  list  of  names  for 
the  coming  month.  Each  of  these  men  is  seen  and  is  asked 
if  he  has  a  home,  and  where,  and  if  he  has  employment  in 
view.  After  that  information  is  secured  the  agents  visit  the 
homes  and  the  places  where  the  employment  is  to  be.  If  the 
home  is  reasonably  good,  as  homes  of  that  kind  go,  and  if 
there  is  reasonable  certainty  of  employment  the  man  is  set  at 
liberty.  Five  thousand  out  of  the  eleven  thousand  dollars  is 
for  the  men  coming  from  one  institution,  and  they  are  aided 
as  may  seem  best.  Not  many  receive  money.  They  get 
tools,  transportation  to  their  homes,  board  for  a  week,  &c.  It 
seems  to  me  that  this  is  practical  work.  After  the  men  go 
out  they  are  compelled  to  report  once  a  month  to  our  office 
for  a  year.  Failure  to  comply  on  their  part  is  reason  why 
they  should  be  returned  to  the  reformatory.  It  is  said  that  a 
great  many  discharged  prisoners  go  back  to  lives  of  crime. 
The  wonder  to  me  is  not  that  so  many  go  back  to  crime,  but 
that  so  many  go  right.  What  else  can  you  -expect  ?  When 
they  find  no  employment  it  is  the  most  natural  thing  that 
they  should  go  back  to  their  old  lives. 

Chaplain  BARNES,  of  Boston,  said  that  he  belonged  to  a 
little  society  which  had  had  an  industrial  home  for  discharged 
prisoners  for  several  years  in  the  city.  That  had  now  been 
broken  up  and  a  farm  had  been  bought  in  the  town  of  Bridge- 
water  and  to  this  farm  are  sent  those  who  can  find  no  work 
to  do.  This  experiment  promises  well.  There  is  another 
agency  connected  with  the  Massachusetts  State  Prison  and 
that  is  the  Prisoners'  League  established  by  Mrs.  BALUNGTON 
BOOTH.  It  is  made  up  of  men  who  make  five  promises,  of 
which  one  is  that  they  will  do  all  they  can  to  maintain  the 
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discipline  and  the  rules  of  the  prison.  Another  promise  is 
that  they  will  pray  morning  and  night ;  another  that  they 
will  study  a  book  which  she  gives  them.  They  also  promise 
to  eschew  bad  language  of  every  kind.  A  member  has  the 
privilege  of  going  to  New  York  to  one  of  her  Halls  of  Hope 
and  stay  until  he  finds  labor.  She  takes  men  from  any  part 
of  the  country.  "  So  far  as  my  experience  goes,"  said  Chaplain 
Barnes,  "it  is  the  most  successful  of  any  agency  that  I  have 
seen  employed  for  rehabilitating  men.  She  puts  no  man  into 
a  position  who  is  not  known  to  a  responsible  employer  and 
she  keeps  watch  of  him  after  he  has  entered  his  place.  Of 
course  there  is  occasionally  a  bad  fish  in  the  net,  but  she  has 
had  wonderful  encouragement." 

Warden  S.  S.  MOORE,  Trenton,  N.  J. — Mrs.  Booth  is  a 
visitor  in  the  prison  of  which  I  am  warden.  She  comes  five 
or  six  times  a  year.  She  has  organized  a  league  there.  She 
has  now  about  four  hundred  leagues.  When  a  prisoner  has  a 
home  or  parents  he  is  sent  home,  after  ascertaining  that  they 
are  proper  people  to  take  care  of  him.  If  he  is  worthless  I 
send  him  to  Mrs.  Booth.  She  has  as  an  agent  a  man  who  was 
discharged  from  our  prison  about  a  year  ago.  They  go  to  her 
house  in  i85th  street  where  she  can  take  about  fifty.  They 
do  their  own  housekeeping  and  they  can  stay  there  until  they 
get  work.  She  has  put  hundreds  of  men  to  work.  Chauncey 
Depew  and  the  Vanderbilts  are  interested  in  her  under- 
taking. I  met  one  of  my  men  at  Long  Branch  who  was  in 
charge  of  eight  men  laying  a  tesselated  floor.  He  was  getting 
twenty  dollars  a  week,  all  through  the  influence  of  Mrs. 
Booth.  She  tells  me  that  of  all  she  has  helped  about  seventy- 
five  per  cent,  are  doing  well.  She  relieves  these  people  from 
the  necessity  of  stealing.  I  know  that  if  I  were  absolutely 
refused  work  that  I  should  steal.  I  have  no  hesitation  in  say- 
ing that  I  should  take  by  force  what  was  neccesary  to  my 
existence.  Her  work  saves  the  poor  fellows  from  such 
temptation. 

The  Treasurer,   Mr.   J.   BYERS,  Columbus,  Ohio,    called 
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attention  to  the  need  of  increased  membership  in  the  National 
Prison  Association. 

The  Secretary,  Rev.  J.  L.  MILLIGAN,  Allegheny,  said  that 
there  were  many  copies  of  back  reports  that  he  would  send  to 
subscribers  at  a  great  reduction. 


A  letter  from  Mr.  GOLDSBOROUGH  S.  GRIFFITH,  President 
of  the  Maryland  Prisoners'  Aid  Society,  Baltimore,  was  read. 

To  the  National  Prison  Congress,  Hartford,  Conn. ; 

MR.  PRESIDENT  AND  GENTLEMEN  :  We  take  pleasure 
in  presenting  to  you  a  brief  account  of  the  penal,  pauper  and 
reformatory  institutions  of  the  State  of  Maryland.  We  are 
happy  to  say  that  these  institutions  throughout  our  common- 
wealth are  in  good  condition  and  under  excellent  management. 

There  is  a  spirit  of  progress  along  these  lines  that  is  very 
noticeable  throughout  the  state,  manifested  by  increased 
interest  of  his  Excellency,  the  governor  of  the  state;  his 
Honor,  the  mayor  of  Baltimore  ;  the  judges  of  the  courts,  the 
officials  and  citizens  generally.  Hence  prison  reform  is  a 
living  power,  a  growing  life,  an  aggressive  thing. 

We  will  not  burden  our  report  by  a  detailed  account  of 
these  several  institutions,  but  will  say  that  we  are  using  every 
available  appliance  for  the  comfort  and  good  cheer  of  the 
unfortunate  inmates  of  our  almshouses,  the  education  and 
reformation  of  the  prisoners  while  serving  sentence,  and 
taking  special  oversight  of  those  released  from  prison.  The 
results  have  been  most  encouraging. 

We  are  pleased  to  note  that  the  law  giving  the  judges 
discretionary  power  regarding  the  suspension  of  sentence  of 
the  young  and  first  offenders,  etc.,  which  was  secured  through 
the  Maryland  Prisoners'  Aid  Association  a  few  years  ago,  is 
being  freely  used  by  the  judges,  and  a  large  number  have 
been  paroled  in  care  of  the  special  committee  of  our  associ- 
ation, and  we  are  pleased  to  say  that  it  is  very  seldom  that 
one  of  these  cases  violates  the  terms  of  the  parole.  This  law 
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has  already  been  a  great  blessing  to  many  of  these  individuals, 
and  a  great  saving  to  the  city  of  Baltimore  and  the  state  of 
Maryland. 

Our  frequent  visits  to  the  institutions  of  the  state  for 
inspection  and  religious  services,  together  with  our  reports  of 
the  same  published  in  the  daily  papers  of  the  city  and  counties, 
giving  our  criticism,  without  fear  or  favor,  on  buildings, 
management,  abuses  and  the  like,  have  helped  us  to  accom- 
plish desired  ends.  The  religious  services  held  in  the  alms- 
houses  and  jails  on  these  tours  of  inspection — especially  in  the 
almshouses — seem  to  be  of  special  value  to  the  inmates  and 
prisoners ;  they  evidently  make  lasting  impressions  for  good. 

The  inmates  of  the  almshouses  often  speak  of  the  blessing 
and  cheer  they  received  on  our  former  visits,  through  the 
sacred  songs  and  gospel  services,  and  tell  us  that  they  look 
forward  with  special  delight  to  our  annual  visits.  Our  associ- 
ation furnishes  these  institutions  with  Bibles,  hymn  books  and 
religious  literature. 

The  president  of  the  association  does  not  confine  himself 
to  Maryland  alone,  but  visits  other  states,  with  the  view  of 
correcting  existing  abuses  and  introducing  reform  methods. 
He  gives  special  attention  to  the  Southern  states  and  the  state 
of  Delaware.  Thus  the  Maryland  Prisoners'  Aid  Association 
is  wielding  a  powerful  influence  upon  the  penal,  pauper  and 
reformatory  institutions  of  Maryland  and  other  states  of  the 
Union. 

We  publish  annually  a  report  of  the  association  giving  a 
glimpse  of  our  doings  and  labors.  The  president  publishes 
from  time  to  time  pamphlets  on  prison  reform — especially 
regarding  the  Southern  prison  system  and  that  of  the  state  of 
Delaware. 

These  documents  have  been  widely  distributed  and  have 
accomplished  great  good.  The  city  and  county  papers,  as  well 
as  the  religious  journals,  have  published  many  important 
articles  of  late. 

The  custom  of  publishing  the  names  and  all  the  partic- 
ulars of  the  crime  for  which  the  prisoner  was  incarcerated  at 
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the  time  of  his  release,  is  common  in  Maryland,  and  in  other 
states,  and  it  is  a  grievous  wrong,  against  which  we  are  battling 
with  might  and  main.  We  quote  the  following  from  an 
article  by  G.  S.  Griffith,  president  of  the  Maryland  Prisoners' 
Aid  Association : 

A   TIMELY   SUGGESTION   AS   TO   RELEASED   PRISONERS. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Morning  Herald  : 

I  have  great  reason  to  criticise  the  publicity  given  by  the 
newspapers  to  the  past  life  of  prisoners  when  discharged  from 
the  penitentiary. 

When  a  man  has  served  his  sentence  and  is  discharged 
he  generally  wishes  to  lead  a  better  life,  and  not  continually 
meet  with  a  reference  to  his  crime  and  punishment. 

Newspaper  articles  have  been  the  means  of  many  a  man 
being  unable  to  obtain  employment  and  have  caused  many  to 
lose  work  after  securing  it. 

Very  often  a  man's  crime  is  minutely  described  and  his 
future  prophesied  in  the  morning's  paper  the  day  he  is  liberated, 
and  the  first  thing  he  reads  and  hears.  This  is  enough  to 
discourage  him  from  looking  for  honest  employment.  He  is 
met  on  every  side,  or  at  least  imagines  so,  by  persons  with  a 
renewed  knowledge  of  all  he  did  years  before,  prejudiced  the 
same  as  before  his  incarceration,  not  realizing  that  the  man 
may  have  repented  and  possibly  made  restitution,  intending 
to  enter  a  new  mode  of  life. 

It  is  by  these  publications  that  prisoners  are  sometimes 
forced  to  seek  their  old  vicious  companions,  who  welcome 
them  ;  and,  in  some  cases,  have  committed  suicide  as  a  result 
of  a  broken  and  disappointed  mind  and  physical  needs. 

One  special  case  I  know  of.  Some  years  ago  a  man  was 
discharged  from  the  Maryland  Penitentiary  after  serving  a 
term  for  killing  a  party.  The  evidence  before  the  court 
showed  there  were  many  circumstances  to  justify  a  light 
sentence.  When  this  man  was  discharged  his  whole  past  life 
was  published  in  full.  He  did  not  wish  to  return  to  his 
native  county,  and  by  help  secured  a  position  in  Chicago. 
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He  was  filling  the  situation  with  credit  when  these  publica- 
tions were  repeated  there,  calling  attention  to  his  reform.  His 
employer  immediately  discharged  him  at  the  request  of  his 
fellow  workmen,  not  wishing  to  do  so  himself,  as  he  knew  all 
the  circumstances  of  the  crime  at  the  time  he  gave  the  man 
employment.  This  man  went  from  his  work  to  his  boarding 
house  and  killed  himself,  leaving  the  message  that  there  was 
no  room  for  him  in  this  world. 

It  is  necessary  for  a  prisoner  who  reforms  to  lose  his 
associations  of  the  past  as  quickly  as  possible  and  return  to  a 
regular  routine  of  life  work  ;  in  this  way  his  reform  is  sure 
and  lasting. 

I  hope  the  newspapers  of  this  city  will  take  this  matter 
under  consideration  and  discontinue  such  notices,  for  the  good 
of  the  unfortunate  criminal. 

Respectfully, 
(Signed)  G.  S.  GRIFFITH, 

President  Maryland  Prisoners'  Aid  Association. 
BALTIMORE,  August  16. 

This  article  was  published  in  a  number  of  our  daily 
papers,  and  received  the  most  favorable  comments  regarding 
its  importance. 

GENEROSITY     AMONG     CONVICTS — STRIKING     EVIDENCES     OF 
THEIR   REGARD   FOR    EACH   OTHER. 

The  recent  presentation  of  a  handsome  cane  and  silk 
umbrella  to  a  prisoner  who  had  completed  his  term  at  the 
Maryland  Penitentiary,  by  his  fellow  prisoners,  has  called 
attention  to  a  number  of  such  acts  of  appreciation  and  friend- 
ship shown  by  the  prisoners  /or  each  other,  and  also  of  a 
number  of  gifts  of  charity  which  they  have  made. 

The  first  public  act  of  charity  was  made  in  the  peniten- 
tiary March  8,  1894,  when  the  inmates  voluntarily  subscribed 
$353-75  to  assist  in  alleviating  the  widespread  distress  in  the 
city  caused  by  the  general  business  depression.  It  was  such 
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an  extraordinary  departure  from  all  preconceived  notions  of 
the  convict  character  that  it  caused  much  comment  in  press 
and  pulpit  in  different  cities. 

EVIDENCE   OF   THEIR   REGARD   FOR   OUR   PRESIDENT   AND 
THE   WARDEN   OF   THE   PENITENTIARY. 

In  December,  1897,  Mr.  G.  S.  Griffith,  the  president  of 
the  Maryland  Prisoners'  Aid  Society,  was  presented  with  a 
handsome  gold-headed  cane  as  a  token  of  respect,  esteem  and 
admiration  the  inmates  felt  for  his  life  interest  and  work  for 
the  unfortunates.  One  of  the  remarkable  statements  made  by 
the  prisoner  making  the  presentation  address  was  :  "  More 
men  go  from  the  Maryland  Penitentiary  determined  to  do 
right,  to  lead  lives  of  strict  rectitude,  than  go  from  any  other 
prison  in  this  country."  The  statement  was  generously 
applauded. 

RESOLUTIONS   FOR   THE   WARDEN. 

In  June,  1898,  the  prisoners  held  their  first  business 
meeting.  Warden  Weyler  had  presided  over  the  affairs  of  the 
institution  for  ten  years,  and  the  inmates  felt  that  it  called  for 
some  recognition  on  their  part.  After  much  urging  the 
warden  consented. 

It  is  generally  supposed  that  men  kept  in  confinement 
have  no  great  affection  or  admiration  for  the  officials  in  charge. 
In  fact,  the  general  opinion  is  that  the  feeling  is  one  of 
contempt  and  hatred  ;  yet  at  the  meeting  a  resolution  which 
spoke  in  strong  terms  of  their  respect,  appreciation  and 
gratitude,  was  not  only  unanimously  passed,  but  several 
hundred  dollars  was  subscribed  to  have  it  engrossed  and 
framed. 

INTEREST   TAKEN    IN   THE   POOR — AID   FOR   THE   POOR. 

In  February  of  this  year  the  unusual  severity  of  the 
winter  caused  such  great  distress  among  the  poor  that  the 
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Association  for  the  Improvement  of  the  Condition  of  the  Poor 
issued  an  appeal  for  funds.  The  inmates  of  the  penitentiary 
heard  of  the  appeal  and  requested  permission  to  contribute. 
Permission  being  granted,  they  sent  $300  to  the  treasurer. 

We  are  pleased  to  note  the  earnest  effort  made  by  our 
prisoners  to  make  restitution  to  any  parties  they  have  wronged. 

Many  of  the  discharged  prisoners  on  their  release,  or  as 
soon  as  possible  thereafter,  pay  back,  with  interest  to  date, 
every  cent  they  have  gotten  by  fraud  or  theft.  And  vnot 
unfrequently  Rev.  W.  C.  Stoudenmire,  General  Agent  of  the 
Maryland  Prisoners'  Aid  Association,  goes  with  them  and  sees 
payment  made.  Some  of  these  accounts  thus  made  are  ot 
many  years  standing.  This  is  a  practical  demonstration  of 
the  power  of  the  gospel  we  preach  and  of  the  personal  contact 
and  effort  of  our  General  Agent  with  this  fallen  class  of 
humanity. 

The  management  of  the  Maryland  Penitentiary  under 
Mr.  John  F.  Weyler,  warden,  during  the  past  twelve  years,  is 
most  commendable.  It  has  been  progressive  and  vigilant,  the 
authority  discriminating  and  just  to  the  prisoners,  the  physical 
and  moral  conditions  of  all  carefully  guarded,  exercise  enforced 
in  well  chosen  industries.  While  the  warden  and  his  subor- 
dinate officers  are  putting  forth  their  best  efforts  constantly  to 
insure  the  continued  superior  management  of  the  prison,  they 
never  fail  to  manifest  their  faith  in  our  work  and  give  us 
every  possible  encouragement  and  assistance  in  our  untiring 
efforts  to  reform  the  convicts.  The  warden  being  in  daily 
touch  with  the  prisoners  seeks  to  be  a  benefactor  to  them  ; 
while  he  is  firm  and  inflexible  in  his  discipline,  he  recognizes 
that  the  object  of  criminal  punishment  is,  in  a  large  measure, 
the  reformation  of  the  offender,  and  that  any  process  short 
of  this  is  incomplete.  Any  state  penitentiary  with  such  a 
warden  is  a  hopeful  and  fruitful  field  for  prison  reform  work. 
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SPEECH    BY    F.    H.    MILLS. 

Mr.  F.  H.  MILLS,  sales  agent  of  New  York  prisons,  was 
asked  to  speak  of  the  working  of  the  recent  New  York  law. 

Mr.  MILLS. — The  organization  of  industries  under  the 
present  law  is  such  that  we  are  allowed  to  make  anything 
that  the  state  uses,  and  that  comprises  very  nearly  everything. 
The  idea  of  getting  the  greatest  amount  of  labor  with  the 
minimum  expenditure  of  capital  was  the  principle  on  which 
we  started,  having  regard  to  such  industries  as  would  teach 
men  trades.  The  industries  were  distributed  according  to  the 
product  needed  for  certain  locations.  At  Auburn  we  provided 
the  making  of  woolen  cloth  and  school  furniture.  The  making 
of  school  furniture  employs  about  250  people.  The  market  is 
all  that  we  could  desire.  We  buy  nothing  except  the  wool  for 
the  cloth  and  the  iron  and  wood  for  the  furniture.  At  Danne- 
mora  we  have  the  cotton  business,  buying  the  raw  cotton  and 
making  cloth,  stockings,  underwear,  and  all  that  line  of  goods. 
At  Sing  Sing  we  started  shoes  and  clothing  and  street  brooms 
for  New  York  City,  but  during  the  present  year  the  state 
hospitals  for  the  insane  have  started  to  make  their  own 
supplies,  and  the  industries  at  Sing  Sing  must  be  reorganized 
and  industries  selected  that  require  more  technical  instruction 
and  a  larger  plant.  We  are  going  to  make  sash  and  blinds 
there,  and  shall  follow  that  up  with  a  foundry  for  castings, 
and  by  the  end  of  the  year  we  hope  to  have  all  the  prisoners 
employed.  The  market  for  our  products  is  the  institutions 
of  the  state  of  New  York  with  its  eight  million  people.  We 
have  only  to  consider  what  it  is  for  the  interest  of  the  state  to 
make.  We  do  not  believe  that  we  have  reached  the  limit,  but 
two  years  is  not  long  enough  in  which  to  tell.  We  believe 
that  the  law  will  continue  to  work  well.  We  have  access  to 
the  estimates  in  the  state  comptroller's  office,  and  we  select 
whatever  goods  are  to  be  manufactured  by  the  prisons,  and 
those  are  reported  to  the  prison  department  and  the  goods  are 
made  accordingly.  The  volume  of  product  last  year  was 
$485,000.  This  year  we  shall  .make  about  the  same  amount 
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in  volume,  but  the  industries  in  Auburn  will  be  increased  fifty 
per  cent.,  those  at  Dannemora  thirty-three  and  a  third,  and  at 
Sing  Sing  they  will  be  diminished  about  fifty  per  cent.  The 
amount — $150,000 — made  last  year  at  Sing  Sing  will  be  made 
next  year  at  the  Kings  County  Penitentiary  and  the  Manhattan 
State  Hospital. 

Warden  WOLFER. — How  are  the  prices  fixed  ? 

Mr.  MILLS. — By  the  same  process  that  the  prices  of 
products  are  fixed  all  over  the  country. 

Warden  WOLFER. — Does  the  outside  price  enter  into  the 
decision  of  the  price  of  the  product  ? 

Mr.  MILLS. — The  price  is  settled  by  a  commission.  The 
outside  price  influences  the  price  of  the  prison  goods.  The 
prisons  are  able  to  supply  them  at  an  even  price,  and  some- 
times less. 

Warden  WOLFER. — Are  the  outside  manufacturers  allowed 
a  voice? 

Mr.  MILLS. — No ;  they  are  consulted.  It  is  supposed 
that  the  agent  who  has  the  distribution  of  the  product  has 
information  so  that  he  will  know  what  is  the  market  price  of 
a  similar  product.  He  must  keep  in  touch  with  the  market. 

QUESTION. — Has  there  been  any  criticism  by  outside 
manufacturers  of  the  price  at  which  your  goods  are  placed  in 
institutions  ? 

Mr.  MILLS. — I  do  not  know ;  I  presume  there  has. 

QUESTION. — Has  there  been  any  dissatisfaction  at  the 
prices  on  the  part  of  the  institutions  ? 

Mr.  MILLS. — I  have  been  marketing  goods  since  I  was 
seventeen,  and  I  say  to  you  that  there  is  no  more  dissatisfaction 
on  the  part  of  the  customers  we  serve  than  is  usual  in  all 
manufacturing  business.  I  am  sorry  I  have  not  some 
letters  here,  especially  one  in  relation  to  school  furniture  fur- 
nished to  the  superintendent  of  schools  in  Schenectady.  He 
said  that  he  had  been  under  the  impression  that  the  system 
was  a  great  injustice,  but  he  found  the  goods  so  much  better 
than  he  could  buy  outside,  that  he  was  entirely  satisfied  and 
he  was  a  great  believer  in  the  law.  That  is  the  experience  of 
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nearly  all.  We  started  with  everyone  feeling  the  law  a  hard- 
ship on  the  purchasers,  but  this  is  overcome  as  we  go  on. 

QUESTION. — Do  you  dispose  at  wholesale  or  retail  ? 

Mr.  MILLS. — We  do  not  have  any  dealings  with  whole- 
salers or  retailers.  We  deal  entirely  with  institutions. 

QUESTION. — Can  you  supply  all  the  school  furniture 
needed  ? 

Mr.  MILLS. — We  can  supply  125  desks  a  day  and  we  shall 
be  able  to  supply  the  whole  market  eventually.  It  is  calcu- 
lated that  about  35,000  will  be  needed  annually  in  New  York 
city  alone. 

QUESTION. — Has  there  been  any  friction  ? 

Mr.  MILLS. — There  have,  of  course,  been  many  obstacles 
to  overcome  in  getting  the  sales  department  working.  The 
last  session  of  our  legislature  passed  a  law  reorganizing  the 
national  guard  of  the  state.  The  new  act  specifies  how  they 
shall  make4  their  purchases,  and  the  Attorney  General  holds 
that  they  are  not  required  to  buy  uniforms  and  other  equip- 
ment from  the  Prison  Department  for  the  reason  that  the 
passage  of  this  act  last  year  in  effect  repeals  the  provision 
requiring  them  to  make  purchases  of  us.  The  Statutory 
Revision  Commission  are  now  preparing  a  codification  of  all 
the  prison  laws,  and  it  is  hoped  that  our  law  will  then  be  so 
amended  as  to  cover  all  the  departments  of  the  state. 

Mr.  BROCKWAY. — Tell  them  about  change  of  charters. 

MR.  MILLS. — The  legislature  at  its  session  last  year 
passed  a  new  charter  law  for  all  second  class  cities  that  may 
in  a  measure  restrict  our  market  until  our  law  is  amended. 

Mr.  BATES. — You  spoke  of  a  sash  and  blind  factory  at 
Sing  Sing.  What  disposition  will  be  made  of  that  product  ? 

Mr.  MILLS. — The  state  hospitals  and  all  other  state 
institutions  will  be  supplied  from  that  factory.  The  state  of 
of  New  York  buys  great  quantities  of  this  product  for  her 
institutions. 

QUESTION. — Are  not  many  of  these  under  contract  with 
outside  parties  ? 

Mr.    MILLS. — They  would  be  if  we  did  not  supply  our 
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portion.     We  come  in  the  same  relation  as  the  contractor  who 
supplies. 

Warden  WOLFER. — As  these  industries  have  become 
established  and  understood  by  the  trade  outside,  has  not  there 
been  a  disposition  on  the  part  of  manufacturers  to  interfere 
with  the  progress  of  the  industries  that  you  have  introduced  ? 
Haven't  some  of  your  industries  been  hampered  by  this  inter- 
ference ? 

Mr.  MILLS. — I  do  not  know  of  any.  I  do  not  think,  how- 
ever, that  any  system  of  prison  labor  would  eliminate  that. 

Warden  WOLFER. — Haven't  you  discovered  a  disposition 
on  the  part  of  the  trade  outside  to  interfere  as  soon  as  your 
industries  have  got  up  to  a  point  where  you  succeed  ? 

Mr.  MILLS. — I  think  the  opposition  has  been  transferred 
from  the  manufacturer  to  the  jobber  or  trader  who  supplied 
the  institutions  before  the  law  went  into  operation. 

QUESTION. — Isn't  this  law  subject  to  repeal  by  the  legis- 
lature ? 

Mr.  MILLS. — Of  course  the  law  could  be  repealed  by  the 
legislature,  but  under  the  constitution  as  it  now  stands  the 
legislature  would  be  required  to  pass  a  law  similar  to  it.  So 
in  effect  the  law  as  it  now  is  must  stand  until  the  constitution 
is  changed. 

Warden  WRIGHT. — Therein  is  the  strength  of  your  posi- 
tion. 

Mr.  MILLS. — Yes.  We  can  go  on  the  present  lines 
without  interference  save  the  interference  of  legislative  enact- 
ment that  affect  particular  localities. 

QUESTION. — The  methods  of  employment  are  regulated 
by  the  prison  commissioners  ? 

Mr.  MILLS. — Yes. 

QUESTION. — Is  it  a  fact  that  they  fitted  up  your  shops 
with  the  finest  machinery  ? 

Mr.  MILLS. — I  believe  we  have  as  good  an  equipment  as 
we  could  buy  ;  I  think  that  is  the  policy  of  the  department. 

QUESTION. — Is  it  not  a  fact  that  you  discriminate  in  favor 
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of  some  trades  ?     Did  you  not  exempt  the  printers  from  the 
operation  of  the  law  ? 

Mr.  MILLS. — The  legislature  passed  a  law  taking  out  the 
printing  industry,  as  it  is  not  practical  to  serve  the  market. 

Warden  WoLFER. — If  you  were  going  to  distribute  com- 
petition wouldn't  you  have  found  a  larger  field  there  than  in 
any  other,  in  dollars  and  cents  ? 

Mr.  MILLS. — I  do  not  think  so  unless  we  were  to  make 
all  the  materials  required  in  a  printing  establishment.  The 
labor  that  can  be  done  in  prison  represents  only  a  small  per- 
centage of  the  cost  ot  the  work,  and  it  would  not  be  practical 
for  the  state  to  establish  a  paper  mill  in  a  prison,  nor  would 
it  be  economical  to  put  in  a  set  of  machinery  such  as  is  now 
used  in  great  printing  establishments. 

Warden  WOLFER. — The  outside  jobber  does  not  do  that. 

Mr.  MILLS. — All  we  seek  to  do  is  to  employ  labor. 

Warden  COFFIN. — What  per  cent,  of  your  prisoners  are 
employed? 

Mr.  MILLS. — The  population  of  Auburn  is  practically 
all  employed.  At  Dannamora  they  are  practically  all  employed. 
At  Sing  Sing  not  more  than  250  are  at  productive  labor. 

QUESTION. — How  many  hours  do  they  work  ? 

Mr.  MILLS. — The  hours  are  eight ;  they  work  practically 
seven  and  a  half. 

QUESTION. — What  has  been  the  financial  result  to  the 
state  ? 

Mr.  MILLS. — The  first  year  we  earned  $63,000.  This 
year  we  shall  earn  about  $65,000.  Clinton  will  earn  $45,000 
Auburn  about  $20,000,  and  Sing  Sing  nothing. 

QUESTION. — What  has  been  the  loss  to  the  state  ? 

Mr.  MILLS. — There  has  been  no  loss. 

QUESTION. — What  has  it  cost  the  state  to  maintain  the 
prisons  over  and  above  this  ? 

Mr.  MILLS. — $450,000. 

Warden  COFFIN. — Have  you  attempted  to  put  this  in 
operation  except  in  state  prisons  ? 

Mr.  MILLS. — No. 
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QUESTION. — How  many  counties  have  you  in  New  York  ? 

Mr.  MILLS. — Sixty. 

Warden  WOLFER. — Where  you  have  these  industries  in 
working  order  are  the  men  required  to  work  faithfully  ? 

Mr.  MILLS. — At  Clinton  Prison  the  industries  are  well 
organized  and  the  men  work  continuously,  while  at  Sing  Sing 
just  now  we  have  so  little  work  in  the  lines  of  industry  carried 
on  there  that  we  are  obliged  to  put  more  men  in  a  shop  than 
we  can  steadily  employ.  At  Auburn  Prison  the  men  are  as 
well  organized  and  the  work  as  well  conducted  as  in  an 
outside  factory. 

QUESTION. — Do  the  county  penitentiaries  come  under 
this  law? 

Mr.  MILLS. — Yes. 

Gen.  BRINKERHOFF. — I  visited  Kings  County  Peniten- 
tiary a  year  ago  and  found  800  men  idle. 

Mr.  MILLS. — You  will  find  about  all  of  them  working  now. 

Warden  WOLFER. — I  visited  Blackwell  Island  and  saw 
them  at  work  there.  One  would  pick  up  a  tool  and  hand  it 
to  a  second,  and  he  would  give  it  to  a  third.  That  indicated 
about  the  system  of  industry  there. 

Mr.  MILLS. — That  applies  to  that  institution  only. 

Gen.  BRINKERHOFF. — I  am  much  interested  in  this  sub- 
ject. It  came  up  in  our  last  legislature,  and  there  was  an 
effort  made  to  adopt  the  New  York  System.  It  passed  the 
House,  and  we  had  difficulty  in  getting  it  out  of  the  Senate. 
My  plea  was,  wait  and  let  New  York  try  the  experiment.  I 
have  been  visiting  the  prisons,  and  I  find  it  is  not  satisfactory 
to  the  prison  men.  I  want  to  know  how  this  thing  works.  I 
found  that  institutions  rebel  against  it.  They  want  to  be 
able  to  purchase  goods  in  the  neighborhood. 

Mr.  MILLS. — It  is  not  fair  to  say  to  an  institution,  "  You 
shall  be  required  to  buy  everything  of  the  prisons,"  unless 
the  prisons  can  supply  them  to  advantage.  If  it  is  to  the 
advantage  of  the  state  to  have  an  institution  buy  outside,  a 
certificate  is  granted  allowing  them  to  do  so.  The  interest  of 
the  state  decides.  I  have  just  made  a  trip  through  the  state 
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and  have  seen  all  the  superintendents,  and  no  change  seems 
necessary  in  our  methods.  The  working  of  the  law  is  all 
right.  The  success  is  in  the  administration.  The  more 
product  we  can  make  to  advantage,  the  more  merchandise  we 
can  produce  on  the  same  basis  as  we  are  producing  school 
furniture,  the  more  nearly  we  shall  be  self-sustaining.  I  do 
not  say  it  would  be  as  successful  in  other  states  as  it  is  in 
New  York.  There,  through  the  comptroller's  office,  we  can 
pick  out  what  we  want,  and  so  catch  the  market  all  the  time. 
If  we  had  to  deal  with  boards  of  managers  in  each  county  it 
would  be  difficult.  It  is  not  fair  to  expect  us  to  earn  as  much 
as  was  earned  under  a  system  that  had  been  running  ten 
years.  I  do  not  believe  the  people  will  change  the  state 
constitution.  I  think  they  will  let  it  work  out. 

QUESTION. — What  are  you  going  to  do  with  the  stock 
you  will  have  on  your  hands  if  all  the  county  prisons  begin 
to  manufacture? 

Mr.  MILLS. — We  must  adjust  the  product  of  our  prisons 
to  the  needs  of  the  market  which  the  law  prescribes.  When- 
ever our  stock  accumulates  in  a  particular  line  we  must  turn 
to  other  articles,  and  so  on  until  we  have  learned  by  experience 
just  how  much  of  each  line  will  be  required  each  year. 

QUESTION. — You  have  a  compulsory  market ;  how  does 
it  happen  then  that  you  have  stock  on  hand  ? 

Mr.  MILLS. — For  the  reason  that  I  have  just  named.  We 
must  manufacture  seasonable  goods  ahead  in  order  to  supply 
the  institutions  at  the  time  they  require  them.  We  can  only 
tell  how  much  to  manufacture  when  we  have  had  a  few  years 
of  experience. 

Colonel  COCHRAN. — Dropping  the  matter  of  dollars  and 
cents,  I  want  to  ask  if  any  trouble  is  taken  to  teach  the  men 
trades  under  this  system. 

Mr.  MILLS. — Yes,  sir.  In  the  selection  of  industries  to 
be  carried  on  in  the  prisons  we  have  always  had  in  mind  the 
selection  of  industries  that  would  enable  us  to  teach  the  men 
a  trade  that  would  fit  them  for  earning  after  their  release  from 
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prison.  I  believe  a  prison  shop  should  be  organized  the  same 
as  great  factories  are  organized  throughout  the  country.  The 
class  of  men  who  go  out  from  a  prison  must  go  to  the  great 
factories  for  employment,  and  the  training  in  prison  should 
fit  them  for  such  work.  In  our  cloth  mill  at  Auburn  the  men 
are  taught  each  branch  of  the  trade  of  cloth  making,  and  in 
the  wood  working  and  iron  working  plants  each  man  learns 
one  branch  of  the  trade.  It  is  possible  to  make  a  good  planer 
hand  if  you  keep  a  man  at  that  one  branch  during  his  stay  in 
prison,  and  he  can  earn  at  that  particular  work  when  he  is 
released  ;  but  there  are  few  convicts  who  will  become  finished 
workmen,  mastering  all  branches  of  any  so-called  trade. 

QUESTION. — Do  you  place  men  at  trades  ? 

Mr.  MILLS. — Yes,  I  could  point  to  a  hundred  that  I  have 
placed. 

The  committee  on  Time  and  Place  was  announced  by  the 
president  as  follows : 

Colorado — W.  G.  Hines  ;  Connecticut — -W.  O.  Burr  ; 
District  of  Columbia — Major  R.  V.  La  Dow  ;  Illinois — E.  J. 
Murphy  ;  Indiana — Amos  W.  Butler ;  Kansas — The  Rev.  F. 
J.  L/eavitt ;  Maryland — C.  M.  King  ;  Massachusetts — Joseph 
S.  Scott ;  Michigan — M.  L.  Hayes  ;  Minnesota — Edwin  Dunn  ? 
New  Jersey — Samuel  S.  Moore  ;  New  York — W.  R.  Reming- 
ton ;  North  Dakota — Edwin  Braddock  ;  Ohio — General  R. 
Brinkerhoff;  Pennsylvania — John  J.  Lyttle  ;  Rhode  Island — 
General  Nelson  Viall ;  South  Caroline — A.  K.  Sanders. 

On  invitation,  and  under  the  efficient  leadership  of  Mr.  E. 
C.  Frisbie,  chairman  of  the  local  committee,  the  Congress 
devoted  the  afternoon  to  visiting  the  Colt's  Fire  Arms  Manu- 
factory, and  Hartford's  far-famed  bicycle  plant,  and  spent  an 
enjoyable  and  instructive  time. 

The  following  committee  was  appointed  to  prepare  a  list 
of  officers  for  the  Wardens'  Association  :  Messrs.  Henry  Wolfer, 
Minnesota  ;  Z.  R.  Brockway,  New  York  ;  J.  F.  Scott,  Massa- 
chusetts ;  N.  F.  Boucher,  North  Dakota;  P.  R.  Costello, 
Ohio ;  T.  B.  Patton,  Pennsylvania,  and  J.  E.  Heg,  Wisconsin. 
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TUESDAY— EVENING  SESSION. 

The  association  was  called  to  order  at  8  o'clock  by  the 
president,  Warden  WRIGHT,  in  the  Fourth  Congregational 
Church.  Prayer  was  offered  by  Chaplain  BARNES,  Charlestown, 
Massachusetts. 

The  folio  wing  Committee  on  Organization  was  announced : 
Chairman,  Professor  C.  R.  Henderson,  Chicago  ;  Messrs.  Otis 
Fuller,  Michigan ;  W.  R.  Remington,  New  York ;  F.  G. 
Pettigrove,  Massachusetts  ;  W.  B.  Cherington,  Ohio ;  A.  H. 
Shideler,  Indiana ;  S.  A.  Hawk,  West  Virginia  ;  T.  B.  Patton, 
Pennsylvania,  and  N.  F.  Boucher,  North  Dakota. 


PRISON    LABOR. 

BY  CARROI.I,  D.    WRIGHT,    1,1,.    D.,    U.    S.    COMMISSIONER   OF  LABOR, 

HONORARY   PROFESSOR   OF    SOCIAL  ECONOMICS   IN   THE 

UNIVERSITY   OF  AMERICA,    WASHINGTON,   D.    C. 

Mabillon,  a  famous  Benedictine  monk,  Abbe  of  Saint 
Germain  in  Paris,  and  one  of  the  most  learned  men  of  the  day 
of  Louis  XIV.,  foreshadowed  many  of  the  features  of  modern 
prison  discipline  and  of  prison  labor.  In  his  dissertations  he 
discussed  the  matter  of  reformation  in  prison  discipline.  He 
was  born  in  1632,  and  died  in  1707.  It  was  during  the  last 
half  of  the  seventeenth  century  that  he  made  known  his  ideas 
and  plans.  It  was  his  opinion  that  penitents  might  be  secluded 
in  cells,  like  fliose  of  the  Carthusian  monks,  and  there  employed 
in  various  sorts  of  labor.  To  each  cell  might  be  joined  a  little 
garden,  where  at  appointed  hours  the  penitents  might  take  an 
airing  and  cultivate  the  ground. 

At  a  time  later  than  that  of  Mabillon,  Clement  XI  built 
a  juvenile  prison  at  St.  Michael,  Rome,  over  the  entrance 
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to  which  there  was  placed  this  inscription:  "Clement  XI, 
Supreme  Pontiff,  reared  this  prison  for  the  reformation  and 
education  of  criminal  youths,  to  the  end  that  those  who,  when 
idle,  had  been  injurious  to  the  state,  might,  when  better 
instructed  and  trained,  become  useful  to  it."  This  prison  was 
erected  in  1704. 

Later  still,  Viscount  Vilain  XIV,  Burgomaster  of  Ghent, 
built  the  celebrated  prison  of  that  town,  the  construction  of 
which  has  had  its  influence  upon  prison  building  in  our  time  ^ 
but  the  architectural  merits  of  the  prison  built  under  his  plan 
are  the  least  to  commend  it.  Dr.  F.  H.  Wines,  in  his  valuable 
work,  "  Punishment  and  Reformation,"  gives  Vilain  the  credit 
of  being  the  father  of  modern  penitentiary  science.  He  made 
rules  for  the  government  of  the  prison  and  the  organization  of 
labor  in  it,  and  realized  that  in  the  use  of  prisoners  in 
productive  labor  was  to  be  found  the  primary  agency  for 
reformation  of  criminals.  He  appreciated  the  importance,  Dr. 
Wines  goes  on  to  say,  of  the  selection  of  prison  industries, 
choosing,  so  far  as  practicable,  such  as  would  come  least  into 
competition  with  free  labor  on  the  outside.  There  was  a  great 
diversity  of  vocations  followed  in  his  prison,  among  which 
were  carding,  spinning,  weaving,  shoemaking,  tailoring, 
carpentry,  and  the  manufacture  of  wool  and  cotton  cards.  He 
had  some  purely  penal  pursuits  for  disciplinary  purposes,  and 
he  paid  great  attention  to  the  classification  of  prisoners.  The 
prison  was  opened  in  the  year  1775. 

Howard  and  Beccaria,  the  first  an  Englishman  and  the 
latter  an  Italian,  living  and  working  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
last  century,  showed  the  utility  and  necessity  for  labor  and 
the  education  of  convicts. 

Thus  during  the  last  two  centuries  the  elements  under- 
lying what  may  be  called  the  philosophy  or  the  ethics  of  prison 
labor  were  laid.  Penologists,  philanthropists,  and  politicians, 
not  only  in  the  old  county  but  in  this,  long  ago  saw  that  purely 
penal  labor  had  no  reformatory  elements  in  it,  and  that  con- 
victs must  be  put  upon  some  practical,  productive  work,  in 
order  best  to  secure  their  reformation.  At  the  same  time  the 
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state,  through  its  representatives  everywhere,  felt  obliged  to  so 
conduct  its  prison  industries  as  to  secure  the  best  returns  to 
the  treasury,  and  until  about  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago  there 
was  no  serious  discussion  of  the  systems  of  labor  other  than 
on  a  treasury  basis — the  profits  which  could  be  secured  to  the 
state  by  the  economic  utilization  of  prison  labor. 

The  great  changes  which  have  come  in  methods  during 
that  period — the  last  twenty-five  years — by  which  more  sane 
considerations  have  been  followed,  and  by  which  and  under 
which  many  of  the  evils  in  prison  discipline  have  been  brought 
to  light,  are  due  primarily  to  the  agitation  of  the  labor 
reformers ;  but  like  all  reforms,  the  real  elements  of  the 
question  involved  soon  passed  out  of  the  hands  of  the  initi- 
ators, through  the  recognition  by  the  public  of  the  crucial 
principles  involved.  The  labor  reformers  made  their  attack 
along  certain  restricted  lines.  They  alleged  that  the  employ- 
ment of  convicts  in  productive  industry  interfered  largely  with 
the  rates  of  wages  and  with  prices,  and  hence  prison  industries 
were  a  menace  to  their  welfare.  They  were  never  able  to 
make  out  a  very  strong  case  on  these  lines,  but  great  credit  is 
due  them  for  persisting  in  their  agitation,  and  thus  aiding 
penologists  and  philanthropists  in  calling  attention  to  the 
greater  question  of  how  reformatory  measures  could  be  intro- 
duced in  the  conduct  of  prisons.  Thus,  the  prison-labor 
question  became  something  more  than  a  mere  economic  one. 
Here  and  there  prison  labor  did  affect  wages  and  prices,  but 
in  all  the  investigations  which  I  have  made  on  this  subject 
during  the  last  twenty  years  I  have  never  found  much 
influence  in  either  direction  growing  out  of  the  employment 
of  prisoners.  The  question  was  there,  nevertheless,  and 
demanded  attention,  and  it  has  received  it. 

Political  platforms  on  this  subject  were  as  inconsistent, 
and  even  as  amusing,  as  in  other  directions.  Parties  would 
insist  in  their  platforms  that  the  administration  should  keep 
the  prisoners  at  work,  but  in  such  ways  as  to  relieve  outside 
labor  of  competition.  Such  a  platform  is  in  line  with  another 
which  we  have  often  seen,  demanding  of  administration  a 
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reduction  in  taxation  and  a  liberal  expenditure  for  public  uses. 

In  the  first  attacks  the  labor  reformers  in  many  places 
demanded  that  prisoners  should  not  be  employed  at  all.  They 
soon  saw  that  this  would  not  do  ;  that  taxation  for  the  support 
of  prisons  would  cost  them  more  than  the  slight  losses  they 
might  meet  through  competition.  They  further  saw  that  any 
work  done  anv  where  by  any  man,  whether  in  or  out  of  prison, 
was  in  competition  with  the  work  of  some  other  man  who 
wished  to  perform  the  same  service.  They  never  quarreled 
when  a  large  factory,  of  a  thousand  hands,  for  instance,  was 
erected  in  a  community,  but  when  a  thousand  convicts  were 
set  at  work  they  felt  that  their  employment  was  a  menace  to 
them.  The  reports  that  have  been  published  from  time  to 
time,  both  by  state  governments  and  by  the  federal  govern- 
ment, have  convinced  the  public  that  the  volume  of  labor 
performed  in  all  the  prisons  of  the  country  was  not  and  could 
not  be  a  menace  to  general  industry.  Nevertheless,  there  was 
enough  in  it,  as  I  have  said,  to  demand  attention,  and  it  has 
received  the  most  thoughtful  consideration  of  those  men  who 
are  anxious,  not  only  to  preserve  and  strengthen  economic 
conditions,  but  to  adopt  those  reformatory  measures  which 
shall  in  the  end  prove  of  the  greatest  advantage  to  society 
at  large. 

It  was  natural  that  the  employment  of  prisoners  should 
assume  various  forms,  and  hence  we  have  half  a  dozen  systems 
of  prison  labor.  These  have  been  known,  generally,  as  the 
Contract  System,  the  Piece-Price  System,  the  Lease  System, 
and  the  Public-Account  System.  Mr.  Victor  H.  Olmsted,  one 
of  the  statistical  experts  of  the  United  States  Department  of 
Labor,  in  making  up  a  digest  of  convict  labor  laws  in  force  in 
the  United  States  at  the  present  time  for  the  use  of  the  new 
Industrial  Commission,  has  very  properly  classified  the  various 
systems  authorized  by  statutes  for  the  employment  of  convicts 
into  two  groups,  as  follows : 

First.  Systems  under  which  the  product  or  profits  of 
the  convicts'  labor  is  shared  by  the  state  with  private  indi- 
viduals, firms  or  corporations.  Under  this  group  three  distinct 
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systems  are  authorized,  known,  respectively,  as  the  Contract 
System,  the  Piece-Price  System  and  the  Lease  System. 

Second.  Systems  under  which  convicts  are  worked 
wholly  for  the  benefit  of  the  state  or  its  political  subdivisions, 
or  public  institutions.  Under  this  group  he  classes  three 
systems,  also  authorized  by  statutes,  known  as  the  Public- 
Account  System,  the  State-Use  System,  and  the  Public- Ways- 
and- Works  System. 

All  these  systems  or  methods  of  employing  convicts  have 
been  discussed  over  and  over  again,  their  advantages  and 
disadvantages  considered,  and  their  effect  upon  the  treasury, 
upon  the  convict,  and  upon  what  is  known  as  free  labor — in  fact, 
all  the  elements  concerning  the  employment  of  convicts  have 
received  very  great  attention,  not  only  from  members  of  this 
association,  but  from  legislators,  economists  and  sociologists 
everywhere. 

Looking  back  to  the  sentiments  announced  by  the  three 
men  cited  at  the  beginning  of  this  address,  who  may  be 
denominated  the  pioneers  in  advanced  thought  relative  to 
discipline  in  prisons  and  the  employment  of  inmates, .it  is 
found  that  at  the  present  day  there  have  been  modifications 
which  lead  to  conclusions  entirely  different  from  those  which 
formed  the  basis  of  statutory  provisions  a  quarter  of  a  century 
ago.  These  modifications  have  come  through  experience  and 
enlightenment.  We  have  all  changed  our  views  more  or  less. 
Personally,  I  am  very  glad  to  say  that  while  studying  this 
question  of  prison  labor  officially  for  more  than  a  score  of  years 
I  have  seen  the  changes  which  have  caused  me  to  enlarge  my 
ideas  in  some  respects,  to  modify  them  in  others  ;  contact  with 
a  system,  practical  observation  of  it,  or  any  phase  of  it,  is 
instructive  and  broadening.  You  all  remember  how  every 
one — especially  in  the  north- — at  all  interested  in  penology 
and  the  effects  of  prison  labor  would  condemn  in  most  unmit- 
igated terms  the  lease  system  of  the  south.  At  the  same  time 
they  praised  the  contract  system  which  prevailed  generally  in 
northern  prisons.  Afterwards  we  all  began  to  condemn  the 
contract  system,  while  the  labor  and  prison  reformers  in  the 
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south,  in  beginning  to  condemn  their  own  system,  demanded 
the  application  of  the  contract  system  of  the  north.  The 
enlightening  influence  of  knowledge  in  this  respect  was  well 
illustrated  during  the  session  of  this  association  at  Atlanta,  in 
1886.  During  that  session  the  prison  authorities  of  Georgia 
invited  the  members  of  the  prison  association  to  inspect  a 
convict  camp.  It  was  my  pleasure  to  be  one  of  the  party. 
Going  out  on  the  train  one  could  hear  only  general  condemna- 
tion of  the  southern  system.  Coming  back  to  the  city  the 
remark  was  frequently  made,  and  by  some  of  the  most  distin- 
guished penologists  of  the  country,  that  they  had  seen  a  great 
light ;  that  the  employment  of  the  class  of  prisoners  which 
prevailed  most  generally  in  the  south  must  for  a  time  be  under 
the  odious  lease  system,  for  it  furnished  them  with  out-door 
work,  and  at  the  same  time  helped  the  treasury.  It  would 
have  been  insane  on  the  part  of  the  southern  authorities  to 
have  placed  the  negro  convicts  especially,  in  such  prison 
constructions  as  we  have  in  the  north.  It  was  made  plain  to 
the  northern  visitors  that  any  such  course  would  have  resulted 
in  an  enormous  death  rate,  without  any  substantial  economic 
results.  They  found  that  the  southern  authorities  regretted 
the  necessity  of  the  Lease  System  ;  that  after  the  war,  when  the 
southern  states  were  obliged  to  take  care  of  a  large  class  of 
criminals  that  had  been  dealt  with  in  different  ways  prior 
thereto,  they  were  compelled  to  resort  to  the  most  primitive 
methods  of  employing  them  ;  so  the  Lease  System  was  really 
a  valuable  suggestion  at  the  time.  It  is  outgrowing  its  useful- 
ness. The  evils  of  it  have  proved  greater  than  its  advantages, 
and  the  southern  authorities  are  considering  this  question  of 
prison  labor  along  broader  and  more  enlightened  lines.  I 
refer  to  this  simply  to  show  how  any  great  question  changes 
with  the  conditions  accompanying  it,  and  with  the  thought 
and  study  of  its  students. 

The  Contract  System  was  and  is,  probably,  the  best  for  the 
treasury,  but  for  reformatory  purposes  it  lacks  the  elements  of 
control.  The  facts  shown  by  investigation  prove  that,  on  the 
whole,  and  without  regard  to  systems,  all  prisons  are  run  at  a 
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loss  to  the  state,  and  the  conclusion  has  been  forced  upon  the 
public  mind  that  if  thousands  of  dollars  have  to  be  paid  for 
the  support  of  prisons,  and  the  return  for  labor  is  not  more 
than  from  50  to  75  per  cent,  of  the  cost,  prison  labor  might  as 
well  be  turned  into  reformatory  measures  as  to  be  used  simply 
for  any  profit  it  brings  to  the  treasury.  This  is  the  greatest 
advance  in  the  prison  labor  question — the  ignoring  of  the 
treasury,  except  incidentally,  and  the  adaptation  of  the  work 
and  the  education  of  convicts  to  the  very  best  results  to  the 
individual  inmate.  Hence  the  Contract  System  had  to  go, 
and  with  it  the  Piece-Price  System,  which  was  only  a  modifi- 
cation of  it.  I  need  not  dwell  upon  the  evils  of  the  Contract 
System — which  was  once  thought,  on  the  whole,  the  very, 
best  that  could  be  adopted — for  we  all  know  them. 

The  crude  State- Account  System,  under  which  goods 
were  made  in  the  prisons,  under  the  control  of  the  prison 
authorities,  instead  of  under  outside  contractors  and  the  super- 
intendence of  outside  instructors  and  sold  for  the  benefit  of 
the  treasury,  seemed  at  one  time  to  offer  a  fair  solution  of  the 
difficulties ;  but  this  system  proved  insufficient,  for  it  was 
soon  found  that  goods  made  by  convicts,  and  at  the  cost  of  the 
state  as  a  manufacturer,  were  sold  on  the  market  without  any 
very  great  regard  to  market  prices,  and  thus  this  system  left  a 
greater  impression  upon  outside  industry  than  the  Contract 
System  itself — at  least,  this  was  so  in  theory,  and  it  proved  so 
in  practice  in  many  instances.  Yet  the  Public-Account  System 
had  in  it  reformatory  elements  which  were  not  found  in  either 
the  Lease  or  the  Contract  System. 

The  next  step  in  the  evolution  was  a  natural  one,  and 
one  against  which  many  objections  were  raised,  and  in  carrying 
out  which  some  serious  obstacles  seemed  to  exist ;  this  step 
was  the  application  of  what  is  properly  called  the  State-Use 
System,  a  phase  of  the  Public-Account  System  of  employing 
prisoners.  Under  this  system  prisoners  were  to  be  engaged 
in  the  manufacture  of  things  to  be  used  by  the  prison  itself 
and  by  other  state  or  public  institutions.  It  is  curious  to  note 
how  rapidly  this  idea  has  been  adopted  by  state  governments 
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and  by  the  United  States  government.  The  English  prisons 
gave  the  results  of  some  experience  in  utilizing  prisoners  on 
public  works,  and  this  led  to  the  partial  adoption  of  the  system 
of  employing  convicts  in  the  manufacture  of  things  which  the 
state  itself  could  use. 

The  history  of  the  adoption  of  the  State-Use  System  in 
this  country  becomes  interesting  at  this  point.  Broadly,  this 
system  is,  as  already  intimated,  the  Public-Account  System  in 
all  respects,  except  that  the  products  of  the  convicts'  labor 
manufactured  from  raw  materials  purchased  by  the  institu- 
tions, and  under  the  sole  direction  of  prison  officials,  or 
produced  in  agricultural  or  other  employments,  are  used  in 
the  penal,  reformatory  or  other  public  institutions,  instead  of 
being  sold  to  the  general  public. 

Twenty-eight  states  of  the  Union  provide  for  the  Contract 
System,  six  for  the  Piece-Price  System,  twenty-five  for  the 
Lease  System,  forty-seven  states  and  territories,  including  the 
District  of  Columbia,  for  the  Public-Account  System,  and 
twenty-four  for  the  State-Use  features  of  the  Public-Account 
System!  In  some  of  the  states  providing  for  the  State-Use 
System  there  is  still  provision  for  the  use  of  the  Contract 
System,  and  even  for  other  phases  of  the  different  systems  ; 
but  directing  our  consideration  now  specifically  to  the  State- 
Use  System,  it  is  found  that  the  first  state  in  the  Union  to 
provide  for  it  was  Nevada,  by  an  act  of  the  Legislature 
approved  February  28,  1887.  Nevada  did  not  adopt  the  broad 
State-Use  System  as  it  is  now  conducted  in  some  states,  but  it 
provided  that  state  prison  convicts  engaged  in  the  manufacture 
of  boots  and  shoes  should  make  all  the  boots  and  shoes  required 
for  the  use  of  the  inmates  of  the  prison  and  by  wards  of  the 
state  and  other  institutions,  to  be  paid  for  by  such  institutions. 
By  later  acts  the  state  required  the  employment  of  its  convicts 
in  preparing  stone  and  other  materials  for  use  in  the  con- 
struction of  public  buildings. 

The  next  state  to  indulge  in  any  legislation  upon  this 
new  system  was  Massachusetts,  by  an  act  approved  June  i6v 
1887,  in  which  act  it  is  provided  that — 
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"The  general  superintendent  shall,  as  far  as  may  be,  have 
manufactured  in  the  state  prison,  reformatories  and  houses  of 
correction,  such  articles  as  are  in  common  use  in  the  several 
state  and  county  institutions.  He  shall,  from  time  to  time, 
notify  the  officers  of  such  institutions  having  charge  of  the 
purchase  of  supplies,  of  such  goods  as  he  has  remaining  m 
hand,  and  said  officers  shall,  as  far  as  may  be,  purchase  of  said 
articles  as  are  necessary  to  the  maintenance  of  the  institutions 
which  they  may  represent.  The  articles  manufactured  in  said 
prison,  reformatory  or  house  of  correction  shall  be  sold  at  the 
wholesale  market  price  of  goods  of  like  kind  and  grade." 

The  legislation  of  other  states  providing  for  the  applica- 
tion of  the  State- Use  System  was  secured  at  later  periods, 
mostly  since  1890,  although  some  of  them  passed  laws  in 
1888  and  1889.  The  states  now  providing  for  the  State-Use 
System,  or  some  general  feature  of  it,  are  Arkansas,  California, 
Indiana,  Iowa,  Kansas,  Massachusetts,  Michigan,  Minnesota, 
Mississippi,  Missouri,  Nebraska,  Nevada,  New  Hampshire, 
New  Jersey,  New  York,  North  Carolina,  North  Dakota,  Ohio, 
Pennsylvania,  Tennessee,  Utah,  Washington,  West  Virginia 
and  Wisconsin.  The  United  States  Government,  by  acts 
passed  in  iSg/j.-'gs,  provides  that  convicts  in  the  United 
States  penitentiary  at  Fort  Leavenworth,  Kansas,  shall  be 
employed  exclusively  in  the  manufacture  and  production  of 
articles  and  supplies  for  the  penitentiary  and  for  the 
Government. 

There  are  other  states  which  adopt  the  State- Use  principle 
in  the  employment  of  convicts  in  quarrying  and  preparing 
stone  for  the  building  of  roads  and  upon  public  works,  thus 
recognizing  the  principle  involved.  These  states  are  Delaware, 
Georgia,  Illinois,  Iowa,  Maine,  Maryland,  New  Mexico,  South 
Dakota,  Oregon  and  Virginia. 

It  is  not  necessary  for  the  purposes  of  this  paper  to  discuss 
the  experience  of  all  the  above-mentioned  states  that  have 
adopted  the  State-Use  plan,  even  if  the  information  for  such 
discussion  was  at  hand.  The  information  is  not  at  hand,  for 
there  has  been  no  general  investigation  covering  all  the  states, 
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but  we  may  learn  of  the  value  of  this  system  by  looking  to 
the  experience  of  Massachusetts  and  New  York,  two  states 
which  have  felt  the  effects  of  the  agitation  of  the  prison-labor 
question  as  much  as  any  other  state,  and  more  than  most 
of  them. 

Under  the  law  of  Massachusetts  already  quoted,  passed  in 
June,  1887,  that  state  had  no  experience.  Her  experience  has 
been  under  the  act  of  1898,  providing  for  the  employment  of 
prisoners  in  making  goods  for  public  institutions.  New 
York's  experience  has  been  under  the  law  of  1896,  which 
authorizes  the  employment  of  convicts  in  state  prisons,  peni- 
tentiaries, jails  and  reformatories,  in  the  production  of  commo- 
dities for  use  in  any  public  institution  in  the  state,  such 
commodities  to  be  paid  for  thereby.  In  the  application  of  the 
State-Use  System,  therefore,  New  York  has  had  a  longer 
experience  than  Massachusetts.  The  new  constitution  of  the 
state  of  New  York,  which  went  into  effect  January  i,  1895, 
provides  that  on  and  after  the  first  day  of  January,  in  the  year 
1897,  no  person  in  any  prison,  penitentiary,  jail  or  reformatory, 
shall  be  required  or  allowed  to  work,  while  under  sentence 
thereto,  at  any  trade,  industry  or  occupation  wherein  or 
whereby  his  work,  or  the  product  or  profit  of  his  work,  shall 
be  farmed  out,  contracted,  given  or  sold  to  any  person,  firm, 
association  or  corporation ;  but  this  section,  by  specific 
language  in  the  constitution,  is  not  to  be  construed  to  prevent 
the  legislature  from  providing  that  convicts  may  work  for,  and 
that  the  products  of  their  labor  may  be  disposed  of  to,  the  state 
or  anv  political  division  thereof,  or  for  or  to  any  public  insti- 
tution owned  or  managed  and  controlled  by  the  state  or  any 
political  division  thereof. 

The  State-Use  System  is,  therefore,  the  system  of  New 
York  both  by  constitutional  and  statutory  provision.  The 
failure  or  the  success  of  this  system  in  these  two  states  (New 
York  and  Massachusetts)  must  be  taken  as  indicative  of  the 
failure  or  success  in  the  other  states  that  provide  for  it,  for 
the  obstacles  and  the  disadvantages,  as  well  as  the  advantages, 
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of  the  system  are  on  trial  there  more  perfectly,  probably,  than 
in  any  other  commonwealth. 

The  first  obstacle  or  disadvantage  to  the  State-Use  System 
which  suggested  itself  to  the  minds  not  only  of  those  who 
were  thoroughly  in  favor  of  it,  but  of  its  opponents,  related  to 
the  volume  of  demand  by  state  institutions  for  prison-made 
goods.  It  was  assumed  by  many,  and  with  considerable 
reason,  that  the  number  of  convicts  available  for  the  production 
of  goods  needed  by  the  state  would  be  vastly  in  excess  of  the 
demand  therefor.  The  fallacy  in  the  reasoning  of  the  advocates 
of  the  system  consisted  in  a  lack  of  real  conception  of  the 
relation  of  producers  to  consumers.  It  was  loosely  argued 
that  the  prisoners  would  consume  what  they  made. 

By  the  census  of  1890  there  was  one  producer  of  manu- 
factured goods  to  fourteen  of  the  population.  This  statement 
involves  all  manufactured  products,  whether  consumed  in  this 
country  or  exported.  Taking  a  single  industry,  that  of  men's 
clothing,  it  is  found  that  there  was  one  producer  to  248  of  the 
population.  Calculations  based  on  the  actual  needs  of  some 
states  showed  that  in  supplying'  those  needs  only  a  small 
proportion  of  the  prisoners  would  be  required.  This  caused 
apprehension  that  many  prisoners  would  have  to  be  kept  in 
idleness.  Fortunately  for  the  system,  this  objection,  it  is  now 
thought,  can  be  overcome,  and,  in  fact,  has  been  partially 
overcome  in  two  ways  :  New  York  has  solved  the  problem,  if 
it  can  be  solved,  so  far  as  this  particular  objection  is  concerned, 
first,  by  providing  that  the  product  of  prisons  may  be  used  in 
supplying  all  state  institutions  and  those  of  any  political  divi- 
sion, thus  broadening  the  real  market  for  prison-made  goods 
on  the  basis  of  the  State-Use  plan  ;  second,  by  the  introduction 
of  methods  of  technical  and  trade  education,  such  methods  to 
be  applied  whenever  and  wherever  there  are  any  idle  prisoners 
competent  to  be  instructed  under  the  system. 

Massachusetts  has  sought  to  solve  this  problem,  following 
the  obstacle  named — that  is,  lack  of  demand — by  providing  in 
the  preliminary  stages  of  the  system  that  if  goods  are  manu- 
factured beyond  the  demand,  they  may  be  sold  in  the  market 
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under  certain  restrictions,  and  by  allowing  the  Contract  System 
to  prevail  for  a  while.  The  law  under  which  the  State-Use 
System  is  applied  in  Massachusetts  was  passed  April  14,  1898, 
and  this  law  declares  that  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  general 
superintendent  of  prisons  to  cause  to  be  produced,  so  far  as 
possible,  in  the  state  prison,  the  reformatories,  the  state  farm, 
and  the  jails  and  houses  of  correction,  articles  and  materials 
used  in  the  several  public  institutions  of  the  commonwealth 
and  of  the  counties  thereof.  It  gives  the  managers  of  the  dif- 
ferent institutions  controlled  by  the  state  or  the  counties  the 
right  to  purchase  their  supplies  of  outside  producers,  provided 
they  cannot  be  supplied  by  the  prisons  ;  but  it  introduces  a 
very  severe  check  on  any  pretense  that  they  cannot  be  supplied 
by  the  prisons  by  specifying  that  no  bills  for  articles  or 
materials  named  in  the  list  which  the  general  superintendent 
is  obliged  to  furnish  all  institutions  in  the  state  or  counties 
purchased  otherwise  than  from  a  prison  shall  be  allowed  or 
paid  unless  the  bill  is  accompanied  by  a  certificate  from  the 
general  superintendent  that  such  goods  could  not  be  supplied 
upon  "requisition  of  the  prisons.  So,  if  articles  or  materials 
are  hot  on  hand  in  the  prison  storehouses  and  are  needed  for 
immediate  use,  the  superintendent  shall  at  once  notify  the 
officer  making  requisition  that  the  same  cannot  be  filled,  and 
then,  and  then  only,  can  the  articles  or  materials  be  purchased, 
elsewhere.  The  particular  fault  of  the  law  is  that  it  does  not 
provide  that  all  institutions  in  any  political  division — those 
less  than  counties — are  to  be  supplied  in  the  way  provided  for 
state  and  county  institutions.  The  New  York  law  is  much 
better,  in  this  respect. 

To  learn  how  far  this  question  of  demand  and  supply 
offers  any  obstacle  to  the  success  of  the  State- Use  System,  we 
must  consult  the  facts  alone.  Theories  and  wishes  and  views 
are  of  no  account.  The  superintendent  of  prisons  of  New 
York  states  that  the  system  is  working  fairly  well  in  this 
respect.  During  the  past  fiscal  year  there  was  a  decrease  in 
Sing  Sing  shipments  of  over  $113,500,  and  an  increase  in  the 
shipments  from  Auburn  and  Clinton  of  nearly  $36,000,  or  a 
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net  decrease  for  all  of  nearly  $67,000.  The  causes  contributing 
to  the  decrease  at  Sing  Sing  are  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that  in 
1897  and  1898  large  quantities  of  supplies  were  made  there 
for  the  national  guard.  The  attorney  general  held  that  the 
guard  is,  under  the  special  law  governing  it,  exempt  from  the 
provisions  of  the  law  requiring  purchases  to  be  made  of  the 
prison  ;  so  Sing  Sing  is  doing  no  work  for  the  national  guard, 
that  not  being  considered  a  state  institution  m  the  interpretation 
the  attorney  general  puts  upon  the  present  law. 

During  the  same  year,  i897~'98,  $50,000  worth  of  street 
brooms  were  shipped  to  the  city  of  New  York,  but  at  present 
none  are  being  shipped  to  the  city,  as  the  state  commissioner 
of  prisons  assigned  the  street  broom  industry  to  the  Kings 
County  Penitentiary,  and  the  brooms  for  New  York  city  are 
now  made  at  that  institution.  The  result  of  this  was  that  a 
thoroughly  organized,  instructive  and  prosperous  industry, 
which,  during  the  last  year  was  worked  to  its  full  capacity,  is 
now  practically  doing  nothing.  Another  reason  for  the 
decrease  in  demands  upon  the  Sing  Sing  industries  is  the 
recent  establishment  in  several  state  hospitals  and  other  char- 
itable institutions  of  plants  for  the  manufacture  of  their  own 
supplies  in  the  way  of  boots,  shoes,  clothing,  etc.  The 
industries  at  Auburn  and  Clinton  prisons  are  such  that  they 
have  not  been  so  seriously  affected  by  the  causes  just  enumer- 
ated, and  thus  each  of  these  prisons  shows  a  slight  increase  in 
shipments  over  last  year. 

Varying  demand  for  supplies  and  difficulties  in  selecting 
industries  belong  to  this  feature  of  the  system,  but  with  the 
extension  of  the  supplies,  under  the  New  York  law,  to  munic- 
ipal as  well  as  to  state  and  county  institutions,  these  difficulties 
are  likely  to  disappear.  Already  the  demand  for  school 
furniture  from  Auburn  has  been  nearly  doubled,  while  from 
another  institution  it  has  increased  nearly  fifty  per  cent.  The 
superintendent  for  New  York  reports  that  in  some  kinds  of 
supplies  the  requisitions  have  much  exceeded  the  capacity  of 
such  industries  for  production,  this  being  true  in  respect  to 
underwear,  hosiery,  blankets  and  school  and  office  furniture. 
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Some  other  kinds  of  manufactures  have  been  for  a  season  very 
active  in  meeting  the  actual  demands,  but  the  requisitions 
diminish  in  some  degree  and  at  times. 

Of  course  there  is  great  difficulty  in  selecting  the  right 
kind  of  industries.  The  short  experience  of  two  years  in  New 
York,  however,  has  demonstrated  that  bottom  facts  need  to  be 
studied  and  thoroughly  digested  in  selecting  and  organizing 
an  industry  for  permanent  use  in  the  prisons.  These  facts 
indicate  that  the  quality  and  quantity  of  the  supplies  required 
shall  be  satisfactory  ;  that  the  prisons  should  manufacture  the 
supplies  successfully  -at  market  prices  ;  that  the  demand  for  the 
goods  shall  be  permanent ;  that  the  amount  of  such  supplies 
consumed  shall  maintain  such  demand  for  them  that  their  pro- 
duction will  furnish  employment  for  a  sufficient  number  of 
prisoners  to  insure  earnings  to  meet  the  fixed  charges  of  the 
industry — the  compensation  of  instructors,  foremen,  officers, 
and  the  incidental  expenses — and  also  afford  a  reasonable 
return  to  the  state  for  the  labor  of  the  convicts  ;  that  such 
production,  furthermore,  shall  not  excessively  compete  with 
free  labor  or  to  its  detriment.  These  complex  demands,  which 
necessarily  enter  into  the  ehoice  of  an  industry,  make  the 
exercise  of  the  most  careful  and  discreet  judgment  of  prison 
authorities  vital  in  organizing,  adjusting  and  operating 
industries  so  that  successful  production  shall  not  outrun 
the  demand  for  the  supplies. 

Thus  it  is  seen  that  the  prison  authorities  of  New  York 
are  thoroughly  alive  to  this  very  question,  constituting  the 
first  obstacle  that  has  been  met  in  establishing  the  State-Use 
System.  All  the  obstacles  were  suggested  many  years  ago  by 
Sir  Edmund  DuCane,  one  of  the  highest  authorities  in  the 
world  on  prison  labor. 

The  experience  of  Massachusetts  has  been  practically  that 
of  New  York,  but -it  is  in  a  way  fairly  to  meet  the  demand. 
When  it  extends  the  system,  as  already  intimated,  to  munici- 
palities, as  can  be  done  under  the  New  York  law,  it  is  believed 
the  obstacle  now  being  treated  will  be  overcome. 

The  second  obstacle  which  has  been  raised  to  this  system 
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relates  to  the  variety  of  goods  needed  by  state  institutions,  it 
being  feared  that  the  labor  of  the  prisons  is  not  of  sufficient 
skill  to  produce  everything  that  may  be  needed.  This  was 
also  one  of  DuCane's  chief  objections  to  a  system  which  he 
thoroughly  favored,  and  there  is  something  in  it.  Neverthe- 
less, with  the  attachment  to  the  system  of  methods  of  technical 
and  trade  education,  there  is  no  reason  why  nearly  all,  if  not 
all,  the  supplies  required  by  public  institutions  cannot  be 
produced. 

The  superintendent  of  prisons  of  the  state  of  New  York 
can  show  you  an  object  lesson.  If  you  are  in  Albany  it  is 
suggested  that  you  visit  his  office  at  the  state  capitol.  He  is 
finishing  a  room  in  beautifully  carved  panels  of  quartered  oak. 
The  workmanship  is  fine,  the  designs  beautiful,  and  the  room 
as  handsome  a  one  as  can  be  found  in  any  public  building. 
The  carving  was  all  done  by  the  prisoners  at  Sing  Sing, 
worked  out  to  a  plan  of  matching,  and  then  the  pieces 
shipped  to  Albany,  where  they  were  put  in  place  by  workmen 
of  that  city.  It  is  an  illustration  of  the  effect  of  the  efforts 
to  educate  prisoners  in  high-grade  work.  Of  course  the 
superintendent  would  not  have  fitted  up  this  beautiful  room 
had  it  not  been  for  the  fact  that  he  wished  to  illustrate  by  this 
object  lesson  the  results  of  the  educational  side  of  the  system. 

Doctor  Brockway,  of  the  Elmira  Reformatory,  can  give 
you  much  information  relative  to  the  results  of  technical  and 
trade  education  as  carried  on  in  the  magnificent  institution 
under  his  charge.  The  work  has  been  carried  so  far  there 
that  that  prison  has  been  denominated  a  great  technical  uni- 
versity. In  this  lies  the  solution,  probably,  of  the  question 
relating  to  variety  of  products.  Time  must  be  given  the 
system  to  demonstrate  its  fullest  utility,  but  only  in  the 
education  of  convicts  can  the  obstacle  relating  to  variety  be 
fully  overcome ;  without  it,  it  can  only  be  partially  overcome. 

The  third  obstacle  is  one  of  sentiment,  purely  and  simply. 
Army  officers  in  Germany  have  objected  to  their  commands 
wearing  uniforms  made  in  prisons.  Militia  officers  in  this 
country  have  offered  the  same  objection,  yet  they  are  glad  to 
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sleep  under  blankets  that  are  made  by  the  prisoners,  and  I 
have  been  informed  that  samples  of  uniforms  made  in  prison, 
even  for  officers'  wear,  are  superior  to  those  usually  furnished 
by  the  state  through  the  ordinary  method  of  contract  with 
outside  manufacturers.  This  obstacle  will  pass  away  in  time. 
It  is  not  one  that  will  effectually  block  the  progress  of  the 
State-Use  System.  It  has  been  effective  in  some  respects, 
but  it  is  believed  that  the  objection  is  purely  temporary  in 
its  working. 

The  above  are  the  main  reasons  which  have  been  offered 
why  the  State-Use  System  should  not  be  adopted.  As  already 
stated,  at  one  time  they  had  some  weight,  but  now,  in  the 
light  of  practical  experience,  short  as  it  has  been,  they  have 
no  very  great  weight ;  certainly,  the  advantages  of  the  system 
in  great  measure  offset  the  disadvantages  or  objections.  There 
are  no  permanent  disadvantages  to  the  system  ;  there  are  only 
temporary  obstacles.  The  advantages  are  that  the  system 
makes  the  least  possible  impression  upon  the  rates  of  wages 
and  the  prices  of  goods.  To  be  sure,  the  amount  of  products 
of  the  prisons  consumed  by  the  state  or  any  of  its  institutions 
reduces  the  products  of  outside  establishments  pro  tanto,  but 
there  is  no  impression  upon  the  vital  elements  of  industry 
outside — prices  and  wages — and  it  is  conceded  by  all  that  the 
prisoners  must  be  kept  employed  if  any  reformatory  measures 
are  to  be  adopted. 

The  working  men,  who  found  much  fault  with  the  Con- 
tract System,  are  almost  universally  satisfied  with  the  working 
of  the  modern  system,  as  are  also  the  manufacturers,  who  do 
not  have  to  compete  with  a  producer  not  obliged  to  consider 
cost  in  fixing  prices.  If  this  satisfaction  becomes  general  our 
legislatures  will  be  relieved  of  great  pressure  from  two  avenues 
of  approach.  The  paid  lobbyist  of  the  contractor  will  not  be 
found  in  the  lobbies  of  the  legislature,  nor  will  the  committees 
of  labor  unions  be  found  antagonizing  them.  The  subject 
itself  will  also  be  eliminated  from  public  discussion  in  large 
measure.  Politics  will  interfere  now  and  then,  and  in  some 
states  where  the  State-Use  System  has  been  adopted  it  will 
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be  abolished  and  older  methods  or  something  more  injurious 
be  resorted  to  as  a  makeshift. 

One  of  the  most  powerful  reasons  for  the  introduction  of 
the  State-Use  System  is  that  under  it  machinery  is  not 
employed  to  any  great  extent.  The  use"  of  machinery,  the 
making  of  the  prison  a  factory  for  the  rapid  production  of 
goods,  was  one  of  the  most  aggravating  sources  of  annoyance 
to  the  working  man.  The  use  of  hand  machines,  or  the  pro- 
duction of  goods  by  hand,  reduces  this  cause  of  attack  to  its 
minimum  ;  at  the  same  time  it  enables  the  prison  authorities 
to  keep  the  prisoners  themselves  almost  constantly  occupied  in 
producing  the  goods  required  of  them.  It  also  has  an  educa- 
tional benefit  that  must  be  fully  considered  and  appreciated. 
If  technical  and  trade  education  is  to  accompany  or  become  a 
part  of  the  State-Use  System,  hand  labor  methods  must  be 
utilized  to  the  fullest  extent.  Of  course,  in  the  production  ot 
some  goods,  or  in  the  preparation  of  the  raw  material  for  some 
of  them,  machinery  must  be  used  ;  as,  for  instance,  in  the 
carding  of  wool  for  hand  woven  blankets  and  other  goods. 
The  setting  up  of  much  powerful  machinery  in  a  state  prison 
will  be  avoided. 

The  remunerative  character  of  the  State-Use  System  has 
been  well  exemplified  in  the  experience  of  both  Massachusetts 
and  New  York,  and  on  the  whole  the  effect  upon  the  treasuries 
of  these  states  has  been  as  satisfactory,  if  not  more  so,  than 
under  the  Contract  System.  The  testimony  of  Mr.  Pettigrove, 
the  general  superintendent  of  prisons  of  Massachusetts,  is  to 
this  effect..  With  the  small  working  capital  appropriated  by 
the  legislature,  he  has  been  able  to  establish  the  industries 
called  for  by  the  law,  and  to  conduct  them  in  such  a  way  as  to 
meet  some  of  the  financial  objections  to  the  State-Use  System. 

In  addition  to  the  testimony  of  the  prison  officials,  or  those 
immediately  connected  with  the  administration  of  the  law  rel- 
ative to  the  State-Use  System  in  New  York  and  Massachusetts, 
we  have  the  recent  testimony  of  several  legislative  committees 
appointed  to  investigate  different  prison  systems  and  to  make 
recommendations  to  their  respective  legislatures.  Attention 
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will  be  called  to  but  two  of  these,  and  first  to  that  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Legislative  Committee,  acting  under  authority 
of  the  law  of  May  21,  1895,  and  resolutions  of  July  26,  1897. 
This  committee,  of  which  Hon.  Jacob  Krouse,  of  Philadelphia 
was  chairman,  submitted  a  report,  adopted  December  20,  1898. 
In  this  report  the  committee  say — and  the  report  is  understood 
to  be  unanimous,  and  was  made  after  the  members  had  famil- 
iarized themselves  with  the  systems  of  convict  labor  prevailing 
in  Pennsylvania  and  other  ststes — that  from  the  information 
obtained  there  was  one  gleam  of  light,  and  that  was  exhibited 
by  the  state  of  New  York.  The  committee  might  have  added, 
had  they  made  the  report  a  few  months  later,  that  there  was 
light  also  from  other  states.  They  stated  that  prior  to  the 
present  law  of  New  York  that  state  had  been  a  producer, 
manufacturer,  and  seller  of  commodities  in  the  open  market, 
competing  with  other  makers  of  the  same  products,  but  that 
by  the  constitutional  provision  the  state  enforced  a  mandatory 
clause  which  would  have  thrown  every  one  of  her  convicts 
into  a  state  of  idleness  except  for  a  suggestion  which  seemed 
to  afford  a  solution  of  the  difficulty.  That  suggestion,  which 
the  committee  state  was  exactly  in  line  with  one  which  they 
had  made  to  the  legislature  of  their  state,  in  a  report  of  1897, 
related  to  the  labor  of  prisoners  for  the  benefit  of  charitable, 
benevolent  and  political  institutions  which  the  state  controlled 
or  supported,  either  in  whole  or  in  part.  After  examining 
this  system,  the  committee  concluded  after  a  laborious  investi- 
gation from  all  sides  of  the  present  system  prevailing  in  the 
state  of  New  York,  and  its  applicability  to  Penns>lvania,  that 
there  appears  to  be  no  objection  offered  to  it  from  any  source. 
The  committee  had  before  them  very  many  prison  officials 
and  gathered  a  large  amount  of  testimony,  and  they  found  that 
the  unanimity  with  which  the  state  institutions  of  Pennsyl- 
vania gave  their  assent  to  the  new  plan  of  operations  was 
remarkable.  They  found  that  the  New  York  prisons  were 
enabled  to  employ  their  inmates  and  to  teach  new  trades  to 
such  of  them  as  are  willing  to  learn  ;  that  the  state-supported 
institutions  get  their  wants  supplied  with  the  best  quality  of 
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goods  at  prices  satisfactory  to  them  ;  that  whatever  economies 
or  earnings  may  result  are  fully  realized  by  the  state  and  the 
state  alone,  without  any  injury  to  or  complaint  from  the  repre- 
sentatives of  labor  outside,  and  further,  with  their  acquiescence. 
The  committee,  therefore,  reported  a  bill  providing  for  the 
production  in  the  several  prisons  of  goods  required  by  all  state 
supported  institutions.  This  is  the  testimony  of  a  most 
industrious  committee,  after  long  and  patient  investigation. 

New  York  has  also  had  its  legislative  committee  investi- 
gating this  subject,  and  last  April  its  chairman,  Hon.  F.  R. 
Peterson,  made  a  report  on  the  subject  of  prison  labor.  The 
resolution  of  the  Assembly  appointing  this  committee 
itructed  its  members  particularly  to  inquire  into  the  effect 
of  the  present,  or  the  State-Use  System  of  convict  labor  upon 
free  labor.  The  general  conclusions  of  the  committee  were  as 
follows  : 

1.  That  the  present  system   has  not  yet  succeeded  in 
furnishing  employment  for  all  the  convicts  in  state  prisons. 

2.  That  the  financial  results  are  as  yet  inadequate  and 
unsatisfactory. 

3.  That   the  labor  classes  of  the  state  are  not  at  the 
present  time  suffering  from  the  competition  of  convict  labor, 
as  the  same  is  carried  on  in  the  prisons  and  penal  institutions 
of  the  state. 

4  That  the  unsatisfactory  results  up  to  the  present  time 
will  be  in  some  degree  obviated  by  greater  experience  and 
organization. 

5.  That  the  principle  of  the  greatest  diversification  of 
industries,  coupled  with   a   complete  supply  for   the    special 
market  for  any  line  of  goods  manufactured,  will  best  preserve 
the  laboring  classes  from  convict  competition  in  the  future. 

6.  That  the  industries  in  the  penitentiaries,  and  market- 
ing of  the  products,  should  be  placed  under  the  same  control 
as  industries  in  the  state  prisons. 

7.  That  the  cell  systems  of  the  three  state  prisons  should 
be  rebuilt  by  convict  labor,  and  also  that  a  new  wall  should  be 
constructed  at  Sing  Sing  in  the  same  manner. 
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8.  That  the  policy  of  prohibiting  by  legislative  enact- 
ment the  employment  of  convicts  upon  certain  industries 
should  be  discountenanced  ;  and,  generally,  that  if  the  present 
system  be  carried  out  faithfully  and  intelligently,  and  without 
interference,  it  will  demonstrate  within  a  few  years  the  wisdom 
of  those  who  caused  its  adoption,  and  will  prove  a  better 
system  of  convict  labor  than  has  ever  before  been  employed 
in  this  state. 

With  the  experience  which  has  been  outlined  and  the 
testimony  of  the  committees  referred  to,  there  is,  nevertheless, 
some  grumbling  or  condemnation  of  the  system  ;  but  this 
condemnation,  it  seems  to  me,  results  from  a  lack  of  under- 
standing of  the  system  and  its  workings.  There  will  be 
deficits  here  and  there,  a  decrease  in  the  demand  for  goods 
sometimes,  and  other  difficulties  that  will  have  to  be  met  by 
legislatures  and  by  prison  officers.  One  way  of  meeting  the 
objection  relative  to  the  non-employment  of  a  portion  of  the 
prisoners  relates  to  the  use  of  them  in  the  reclamation  of 
waste  lands  by  trenching  or  reforestization,  where  such  things 
can  be  carried  on  ;  to  the  building  of  canals  and  roads  and 
other  public  works,  and  to  the  utilization  of  prisoners  in 
preparing  material  by  hand  labor  for  the  many  purposes  of 
the  state.  These  supplementary  provisions  will  probably 
result  in  overcoming  all  the  obstacles  that  are  now  raised 
against  the  State-Use  System. 

I  have  purposely  avoided  discussing  at  length  the  merits 
and  demerits  of  other  systems  than  the  State-Use  System,  and 
have  made  no  attempt  whatever  at  being  consistent  with  what 
I  may  have  stated  in  the  past  in  any  place  or  in  any  official 
report.  Nevertheless,  it  is  gratifying  to  find,  on  consulting 
articles  and  reports  which  I  have  written,  that  I  am  not  very 
inconsistent  after  all,  for  in  1879  I  recommended  to  the 
Massachusetts  legislature  the  enactment  of  laws  looking  to 
the  production  in  the  prisons  of  the  state  of  all  goods  required 
by  them  or  by  any  department  of  the  state  ;  that  the  greatest 
diversity  of  employment  consistent  with  the  capacity  of  the 
prisoners  be  insisted  upon,  and  that  whenever  possible  farms 
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be  carried  on  by  the  prison  administration  for  the  supplying 
of  institutions ;  and  again,  in  1880,  that  the  use  of  all  power 
machinery  be  prohibited  in  prison  shops  and  the  convicts 
employed  upon  hand  work,  as  upon  hand-made  boots  and 
shoes,  hand-woven  goods  for  prison  wear  and  other  state 
purposes  ;  and  further,  that  all  idea  of  making  prisons  self- 
supporting  be  abandonee1,  and  the  convicts  be  taught  to  turn 
their  hands  to  any  trade  requiring  skill  and  training.  Never- 
theless, in  the  study  of  the  subject  of  prison  labor  for  more 
than  a  score  of  years,  I  have,  with  all  other  students  of  the 
same  subject,  been  willing  to  abandon  some  notions,  to 
modify  some  views,  and  to  accept  the  results  of  practical 
experience. 

With  these  comments,  I  may  be  indulged  in  stating  a 
few  conclusions,  although  the  facts  which  lead  to  all  of  them 
have  not  been  discussed  in  this  paper.  These  conclusions  are: 

1.  That  it  is  wisest  to  conduct  prison  industries  in  such 
a  way  as  to  leave  the  least  impression  on  prices  and  the  rates 
of  wages. 

2.  That  for    incorrigibles  and  recidivists  that  form  of 
labor  should  be  adopted  which  requires  the  largest  expenditure 
of  muscle  in  proportion  to  the  cost  of  raw  materials,  and  the 
least  outlay  of  capital. 

3.  That  there    is  not   so  much  reformable  material  in 
prisons  as  philanthropists  and  others  would  have  us  believe. 

4.  That  very  many  persons  now  sent  to  prison  by  the 
courts  should  be  sent  to  insane  asylums,  or  institutions  for 
the  treatment  of  the  feeble-minded. 

5.  That  it  is  the  interest  of  labor  and  capital  to  reduce 
the  number  of  prisoners  rather  than  constantly  to  attack  the 
systems  of  prison  labor. 

6.  That  in  the  conduct  of  prisons  and  the  employment 
of  prisoners  the  physician's  point  of  view  should  be  followed  ; 
that  is,  the  cure  of  moral  maladies  in  state  prisons,  as  well  as 
the  cure  of  mental  and  physical  maladies  in  other  institutions, 
should  be  the  basis  of  management. 

7.  That  in  the  employment  of  convicts  the  effect  upon 
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the  treasury  should  be  incidental  to  the  best  effect  upon  the 
prisoners  themselves  an,d  upon  the  community  at  large. 

8.  That  it  is  wise  to  let  the  system  now  on  trial  in  the 
states  that  have  provided  for  it — the  State-Use  System — alone 
until  it  can  be  fully  tried  and  determined  whether  it  involves 
the  very  best  elements  of  reformation,  remuneration,  and  the 
constant  and  healthy  employment  of  the  convicts. 

9.  That  the  state  should  always  conduct  its  prisons  and 
employ  its  prisoners  in  such  a  way  that  the  individual  shall 
not  be  degraded. 

Mr.  Z.  R.  BROCKWAY,  Superintendent  of  the  Elmira 
Reformatory,  was  asked  to  speak. 

Mr.  BROCKWAY. — This  is  a  promising  avenue  to  the 
prison  question.  We  are  familiar  with  various  avenues  to  the 
subject — the  anthropological,  the  psychological,  the  theolog- 
ical, and  now  we  have  come  to  the  economical,  and  it  seems 
to  me  that  is  the  true  avenue  of  approach  to  the  whole 
question.  I  think  we  shall  find  in  the  study  of  economics 
and  the  relations  of  the  prisoner  to  the  state  and  the  real 
economic  interests  of  the  state  itself,  as  well  as  of  the  prisoner, 
the  ideal  reformatory  system  for  which  we  have  been  searching 
so  many  years.  This  will  be  enforced  when  we  think  what 
class  of  men  we  get — how  defective,  how  ignorant  they  are, 
what  lack  of  capabilities.  I  have  for  many  years  personally 
examined,  one  by  one,  the  prisoners  that  come  to  our  reforma- 
tory, until  now  we  have  examined  ten  thousand,  and  I  am 
able  to  say  without  exaggeration  that  not  one  man  in  one 
hundred  whom  I  have  examined  on  admission  gives  any 
evidence  of  ever  having  thought  about  providing,  by  his  work 
of  today,  by  his  saving  in  the  present,  for  the  future  years. 
It  has  never  occurred  to  them.  It  is  amazing,  it  is  depressing 
and  discouraging,  to  look  into  the  faces  of  these  young  men, 
most  of  them  capable  of  occupying  positions  where  they  can 
earn  more  or  less,  to  find  that  they  have  been  living  along 
from  day  to  day  not  to  supply  necessary  wants,  but  to  get 
money  for  spending.  They  are  totally  improvident,  and  it 
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seems  to  me  that  this  fact  suggests  the  importance  of  their 
having  some  education  in  this  direction  in  prison. 

Another  indication  of  the  desirability  of  economic  training 
grows  out  of  the  fact  of  the  large  percentage  of  crimes  against 
property  over  crimes  against  the  person  or  against  good  order. 
In  our  establishment  over  92  per  cent,  are  crimes  against 
property.  I  find  that  on  the  average  85  per  cent,  of  the  pris- 
oners throughout  the  country  are  committed  for  crime  against 
property.  How  is  this  and  why?  I  do  not  know.  But  a 
very  large  percentage  of  the  prisoners  who  have  come  into  our 
reformatory  have  never  had  any  training  at  all  in  their  homes, 
no  economic  training  whatever.  Fifty  per  cent,  of  the  whole 
of  our  establishment  on  coming  to  us  have  been  previously 
arrested  and  convicted,  showing  that  their  lives  have  been 
vagrant.  They  have  served  in  jails  or  juvenile  asylums  or 
state  industrial  schools,  sometimes  in  state  prison.  I  dislike 
to  state  the  figures,  but  probably  one-half  of  the  fifty  per  cent, 
have  been  domiciled  in  charitable  institutions. 

I  have  been  led  to  feel  that  a  very  large  source  of  crime 
arises  from  the  homing  of  those  children  in  charitable  insti- 
tutions where  they  get  no  economical  education.  Every  one 
who  reflects  must  know  that  the  children  in  the  home  of  the 
poor  family,  where  the  father  works  for  daily  wages  and  the 
girls  go  to  the  factory,  where  the  conversation  is  about  earning 
and  getting  things,  about  buying  and  spending,  the  child  of  ten 
or  twelve  or  fourteen,  absorbs  a  kind  of  economic  education, 
which  prepares  him  somewhat  for  the  complications  and 
contests  of  life.  But  in  the  charitable  institution,  where  the 
officers  are*  the  best  people,  where  moral  instruction  and 
scholastic  education  are  given,  where  love  is  lavished,  there  is 
yet  an  utter  absence  of  any  proper  economic  education,  so  it 
comes  to  pass  that  when  the  boys  go  out  into  the  great  swirl 
of  activity  and  competition  they  are  utterly  unprepared  to  get 
what  they  want  by  their  own  direction.  The  result  is  inevit- 
able, and  so  they  come  in  in  droves  for  stealing.  What  else 
can  they  do? 

It  occurs  to  me  to  say  in  passing  that  there  is  an  incon- 
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gruity  between  the  employment  of  prisoners  for  production 
and  a  system  of  instruction  with  a  view  to  prepare  them  for 
their  future  needs,  not  perhaps  an  irreconcilable  incongruity  > 
however.  I  have  had  a  large  experience,  and  I  speak  from 
my  experience,  having  no  theories,  when  I  say  that  there  is  an 
incongruity.  When  you  employ  them  for  production  you 
minimize  the  value  of  instruction ;  and  if  you  push  your 
production  so  as  to  make  it  satisfactory,  you  push  out  almost 
altogether  all  instruction.  On  the  other  hand,  if  you  take  up 
instruction  and  make  it  not  superficial,  but  effective,  directed 
to  some  trade  for  which  the  man  has  adaptation,  considering 
his  probable  future  locality  and  life,  working  to  accomplish 
in  perhaps  two  years  the  full  preparation  of  this  man  for  the 
competition  and  activities  he  must  engage  in,  you  push  out 
production.  The  moment  you  introduce  production,  whether 
with  machinery  or  without,  it  is  almost  inevitable  that  the 
division  of  labor  comes  in,  and  so  he  is  taught  but  a  fragment 
of  a  trade.  Someone  has  said  that  it  is  best  for  a  man  to  learn 
to  do  one  thing  and  that  he  has  placed  a  number  of  men  at 
employment  in  planing  mills  who  were  simply  planers.  But 
it  is  not  correct.  The  more  processes  of  a  trade  a  young  man 
is  familiar  with,  certainly  the  more  likely  he  is  to  get  employ- 
ment. If  he  knows  but  one  thing  he  is  less  likely  to  get 
work  than  if  he  knew  how  to  do  ten  things. 

The  solution  of  the  whole  question  from  the  point  of 
view  of  the  administration  is  to  be  based  on  the  classification, 
of  prisoners.  It  is  astonishing  to  me  that  I  lived  so  long  and 
never  gave  it  any  attention,  that  we  took  a  herd  of  men  and 
tried  to  manipulate  them  as  a  mass.  Why,  the  first  thing  is  to- 
classify  them.  If  I  were  to  classify  all  the  prisoners  of  a  state 
I  know  how  I  should  go  to  work.  I  would  eliminate  all  the 
incompetent,  the  cripples,  the  consumptives,  the  epileptics,, 
and  all  that  class  of  people  who  are  more  dependent  than, 
dangerous,  and  send  them  away  to  some  separate  establish- 
ment where  they  could  be  cared  for  and  cured  if  possible.. 
Taking  all  those  who  after  careful  examination  gave  evidence 
of  a  probability  that  they  might  be  prepared  for  rehabilitation,. 
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I  would  put  them  at  trades  without  regard  to  production, 
choosing  those  which  would  give  them  work  at  actual  indus- 
tries when  they  should  be  introduced  into  free  society.  You 
would  find  in  connection  with  such  a  classification  a  certain 
number  who  are  incompetent  to  take  trades.  These  should 
be  assigned  to  a  manual  training  department  such  as  Professor 
Bates  is  carrying  on,  by  way  of  preparation  for  actual  partici- 
pation in  trade  instruction.  We  have  a  large  mass  of  these. 
Then  there  would  be  left  the  incorrigibles,  the  habitual  crim- 
inals. I  see  no  reason  why  these  men,  who  in  all  probability 
will  remain  criminals,  should  not  earn  their  own  living. 
There  could  be  no  complaint  of  competition  if  the  state  should 
take  some  industry  and  hold  it  as  a  state  industry  with  which 
no  one  might  interfere  and  employ  men  at  that.  The  binding 
twine  is  such  an  industry,  and  there  are  others  that  might  be 
adopted. 

I  wish  I  could  make  it  more  emphatic.  It  seems  so 
sensible,  so  reasonable,  so  important,  that  when  a  man  has 
resisted  all  the  incentives  to  decent  behavior  in  free  society 
and  has  broken  the  law  and  been  seized  by  the  police  and 
thrown  into  my  enclosure  on  the  indeterminate  sentence,  that 
at  the  very  beginning  we  should  begin  to  prepare  him  to  go 
out  not  on  productive  work,  but  solely  with  the  idea  of  fitting 
him  for  his  niche  in  society. 

Let  us  come  down  from  our- high  altitude,  if  that  is  where 
we  are,  or  up  from'  our  depths,  if  we  are  there,  and  take  up 
this  great  prison  question  from  the  economic  side,  and  Mr. 
Wright  will  help  us. 

Professor  CHARLES  RICHMOND  HENDERSON,  of  Chicago, 
was  asked  to  take  part  in  the  discussion. 

Professor  HENDERSON. — We  have  had  two  masters  of 
thought  and  of  experience  in  two  great  related  fields  of 
investigation,  and  now  you  will  allow  one  to  speak  from  quite 
another  standpoint.  My  standpoint  is  that  of  a  man  outside 
the  places  where  statistics  are  gathered  and  outside  of  the 
prison,  except  by  the  courtesy  of  the  officers  who  allow  him  to 
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retire  on  the  day  of  entrance  there  ;  one  whose  business  it  is 
to  stand  somewhat  near  and  always  in  sympathy  with  the 
warden,  and  to  try  to  keep  as  many  men  as  possible  from 
entering  prison.  I  do  not  mean  to  suggest  that  any  of  those 
who  have  spoken  are  not  competent  to  take  that  standpoint, 
too,  for  they,  of  all  men,  are. 

We  are  under  obligations  of  the  very  highest  order  to  Mr. 
Wright.  We  are  waiting  in  every  part  of  the  country,  indeed 
men  are  waiting  in  every  civilized  country,  for  the  results  of 
his  investigations.  I  can  feel  through  these  tables  of  statistics, 
every  time  I  look  at  them,  not  the  cold  printed  page,  but  the 
throbbing,  human  heart  beating  in  sympathy  with  the 
oppressed  of  all  classes  of  society. 

And  now,  after  the  presentation  we  have  heard,  I  think 
it  is  advisable  for  the  prison  officer  and  prison  director  to 
think  of  the  class  of  men  with  whom  we  come  into  imme- 
diate contact  outside.  I  am  not  here  to  excuse  the  errors  of 
the  agitators  of  labor.  But  we  must  see  that  there  is  that  side 
to  it.  Put  yourselves  there  for  an  hour,  if  you  have  not  done 
it.  Here  are  men  battling  for  the  standard  of  life  for  them- 
selves and  their  children  and  members  of  their  craft.  They 
know  they  are  fighting  for  their  own  standard  of  life,  not  that 
they  may  not  be  exposed  to  starvation,  but  that  their  children 
may  not  go  backward.  We  do  sympathize  with  them,  and 
because  we  do  and  because  we  see  that  at  the  bottom  of  every 
one  of  these  social  problems  there  is  an  economical  problem, 
we  want  to  teach  them  by  all  available  means  that  the  econom- 
ical problem  is  not  the  getting  of  employment  alone,  nor  the 
problem  of  getting  an  advanced  standard  for  the  men  of  one 
craft  or  another,  but  it  is  the  good  of  the  whole  community, 
I  think  of  Abraham  Lincoln  in  this  matter.  Why  should  we 
not  have  a  patient  confidence  in  the  ultimate  justice  of  these 
wage-earning  people?  They  are  not  always  just,  always 
intelligent  today,  but  you  are  not  and  I  am  not.  Our 
instructor  has  told  us  that  he  has  changed  his  opinions  in 
some  of  these  matters,  and  that  he  has  tried  to  see  where 
the  facts  lead.  We  must  do  the  same. 
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In  respect  to  these  matters  is  it  not  possible  to  show  them 
what  they  do  not  see  and  which  if  they  saw — for  they  are  of 
the  same  human  nature  as  ourselves — they  would  stand  aghast 
at  some  of  their  own  propositions.  It  is  a  deliberate  choice 
that  is  to  be  made  between  productive,  rational  labor  on  the 
one  hand  for  convicts,  or  the  equivalent  of  capital  punishment. 
Let  us  think  of  it,  tens  of  thousands,  eighty  thousand  in  all  the 
prisons,  without  occupation  ;  for  those  under  long  sentences 
idleness — slow,  lingering,  miserable  death.  When  such  facts 
are  presented  in  their  dreadful  contrast  I  am  sure  that  work- 
ingmen  would  say  it  is  not  merely  necessary  to  push  away  the 
competition  but  to  find  a  way  by  which  men  can  be  employed 
on  rational,  productive  labor.  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  this 
should  be  carried  on  for  all  classes.  I  recall  with  something 
of  satisfaction  that  in  1885  in  Detroit  I  advocated  precisely 
this  point  that  Mr.  Brockway  presented.  I  was  answered  by 
a  gentleman  who  spoke  with  all  the  authority  of  a  business 
man.  It. was  startling  to  me,  and  yet  I  felt  that  I  was  right ; 
and  now,  after  all  these  years,  Mr.  Brockway  confirms  my 
convictions. 

This  is  the  point  of  view  for  me.  I  am  looking  at  it  as 
a  school  teacher.  I  have  gone  into  the  places  where  your 
prisoners  come  from.  I  have  seen  the  suffering.  I  have 
watched  the  little  children  on  the  curbstones  in  the  city,  and 
I  have  seen  how  these  boys  who  went  to  prison  and  came  back 
again  have  conducted  themselves.  You  know  a  thousand 
times  more  of  them  in  the  prison  than  I  do,  but  I  know  more 
of  them  before  they  went  and  after  they  came  back,  and  the 
burden  of  their  life  was  heavy  on  my  heart.  You  trained  them 
for  a  little  process,  and  they  came  back  to  our  town  where 
there  was  no  possibility  of  their  using  the  little  they  had 
learned.  Some  little  bit  of  a  process  !  A  thousand  times 
better  than  idleness,  because  it  gives  them  one  chance.  But 
when  I  see  the  manual  training  and  trade  schools  I  realize 
that  we  are  finding  out  that  the  man  who  has  the  A  B  C  of 
all  the  trades  taught  to  him  is  fortunate.  I  have  the  reforma- 
tory in  mind.  There  is  a  difference  in  men,  of  course  ;  Mr. 
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Brockway  has  alluded  to  it.  But  if  the  reformable  cases  do 
not  learn  the  alphabet  of  the  industrial  arts  and  are  without 
any  kind  of  training ;  if  they  cannot  go  from  machine  to 
machine  and  trade  to  trade,  it  is  hard  for  them.  Such 
knowledge  is  not  only  their  economical  salvation — it  helps 
them  socially,  mentally,  morally  and  religiously.  It  has 
taken  a  long  time  to  learn  this  truth. 

In  the  thirties  and  forties  a  great  many  institutions  were 
built  which  were  called  industrial  colleges.  The  idea  was  to 
produce  something  by  making  which  a  young  man  could  get 
an  education.  There  is  not  a  trace  left  of  those  institutions. 
They  all  failed.  They  were  on  a  false  educational  and  scien- 
tific basis.  When  we  began  technical  training  not  to  produce 
things,  but  men,  we  began  to  succeed.  You  cannot  succeed 
in  any  other  way.  Many  things  may  be  made  and  put  on  to 
the  market,  but  the  most  valuable  product  is  the  skilled  man 
who  can  go  anywhere  and  earn  anything  within  the  limits  of 
his  power.  To  train  a  man  to  know  the  reasons  why  he  does 
a  thing  in  one  way  and  not  in  another  is  the  result  of  your 
educational  process. 

The  majority  of  wardens  will  admit  these  principles  in 
relation  to  improvable  cases.  Let  us  go  further.  Let  us  send 
to  the  asylums  for  the  insane  or  to  the  institutes  for  the  feeble 
minded  those  who  belong  there.  See  to  it  that  every  one 
such  should  be  the  last  of  his  line.  That  is  the  solution  to 
which  we  shall  come  in  time  concerning  that  part  of  the 
problem. 

Among  the  men  under  thirty-five  how  many  would  you 
class  as  reformable  ?  What  proportion  are  you  ready  to  call 
incorrigible?  How  many  do  not  need  this  industrial  training? 
I  have  looked  over  volumes  of  reports  from  wardens  and 
chaplains,  and  I  have  seen  the  testimony  that  these  men  went 
to  church,  some  were  members  of  churches,  they  had  religious 
advantages,  they  could  read  and  write,  but  is  it  not  significant 
that  a  large  proportion  of  them  are  without  industrial  training? 
For  the  majority  of  these  men  these  principles  apply  to  a  much 
greater  degree  than  we  are  ready  to  acknowledge.  That  would 
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help  a  great  deal  in  the  solution  of  the  labor  problem  in  the 
prisons. 

You  are  making  experiments  with  convicts  as  physicians 
do  with  patients.  We  are  not  losing  time.  We  are  not 
making  experiments  without  heart.  We  are  struggling  with 
all  the  factors  of  society,  we  are  trying  to  find  out  the  way  day 
by  day,  bending  our  energy  on  the  individual  and  trying  to 
help  him.  Back  of  the  prison  is  preventive  work,  and  in  the 
prison  itself  the  best  work  is  reformatory  training.  If  we 
could  have  this  kind  of  training  among  neglected  children 
we  could  fight  back  the  flood  of  evil  and  vice.  During -the 
next  fifty  years  the  principle  of  industrial  training  will  trans- 
form our  prisons  and  even  make  them  suggestive  and 
instructive  in  respect  to  the  educational  processes  of  the 
outside  world  of  freedom. 

Mr.  FRED  G.  PETTIGROVE,  General  Superintendent  of 
Prisons,  Boston,  Massachusetts. — It  is  more  than  thirty  years 
since  I  had  my  first  experience  in  a  prison.  I  was  out  of  the 
business  for  a  time,  but  returned  to  it  years  ago  ;  and  I  long 
since  came  to  the  conclusion  that  whatever  other  qualities  we 
may  insist  upon  in  a  prison  official,  he  must  always  be  in  a 
condition  of  hopefulness.  He  must  have  unlimited  capacity 
to  meet  endless  discouragement.  I  say  so  much  in  the 
beginning  because  I  would  not  have  anyone  infer  we  are  vain 
enough  in  Massachusetts  to  believe  that  we  have  settled  this 
problem  of  prison  labor.  We  are  trying  to  solve  some  features 
of  it,  and  I  want  to  tell  you  what  we  are  doing  under  the 
public  use  method  of  employing  prisoners. 

As  long  ago  as  1887  an  act  was  passed  to  abolish  the 
contract  system  in  the  prisons  of  Massachusetts,  and  in  that 
act  there  was  included  a  provision  that  they  should  supply 
their  own  wants  and  the  wants  of  the  various  public  insti- 
tutions. At  that  time  the  prisoners  were  employed — some  on 
contract,  some  on  the  piece-price  plan.  The  succeeding 
legislature  passed  an  act  construing  the  word  contract  so  that 
it  ^  should  not  affect  the  piece-price  industries.  The  prison 
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authorities  turned  all  the  work  over  to  that  system,  and  we 
did  not  have  any  prisoners  to  make  goods  for  public  institu- 
tions. In  1897,  after  a  very  long  discussion  in  the  legislature 
and  after  a  very  fierce  attack  upon  the  prison  industries,  the 
legislature  passed  an  act  which  reduced  so  much  the  number  of 
prisoners  who  could  be  kept  at  work  on  productive  industries 
that  it  became  a  serious  problem  how  we  should  employ  them. 
The  following  legislature  passed  the  act  to  which  reference 
has  been  made.  In  carrying  that  out  we  have  adopted  the 
plan  of  always  consulting  as  carefully  as  possible  every  official 
who  is  interested  in  it.  We  do  not  attempt  to  dictate  to  the 
superintendent  of  any  institution  what  articles  he  shall  take. 
We  do  not  propose  to  tell  him  what  goods  we  will  make,  but 
we  want  him  to  tell  us  what  goods  he  wishes  made.  I  have 
always  found  that  a  man  in  charge  of  an  institution  dislikes 
any  officialism  but  his  own. 

Mr.  BROCKWAY. — Surely. 

Mr.  PETTIGROVE. — We  obtained  in  the  beginning  samples 
of  goods  needed  for  use  in  the  commonwealth  and  the  counties. 
The  law  was  originally  drafted  with  as  broad  a  scope  as  the 
law  of  New  York.  There  happened  to  be  on  the  committee 
a  gentleman  who  sold  shoes,  perhaps,  or  something  else,  to 
the  almshouse  of  the  town  that  he  represented,  and  he 
promptly  moved  to  strike  out  the  words  "  towns  and  cities  " 
from  the  bill,  and  that  was  done.  It  was  thus  limited  to  the 
commonwealth  and  counties. 

One  of  the  largest  industries  growing  out  of  the  plan  is 
the  making  of  cloth  ;  and  one  of  the  most  interesting  experi- 
ments at  the  Massachusetts  reformatory  is  the  manufacture  of 
woolen  cloth.  It  goes  into  all  the  public  institutions.  While 
the  dressing  and  carding  and  spinning  must  be  done  by 
machinery,  as  in  an  outside  factory,  we  have  adopted  the  plan 
of  weaving  by  hand  labor.  We  have  no  power  looms  in  the 
institution.  At  Charlestown  the  weaving  of  cotton  cloth  is 
also  done  by  hand  looms. 

The  objection  may  be  made  that  when  a  man  goes  from 
the  prison  he  will  not  find  hand  weaving  outside.  That  is 
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true,  but  we  do  not  use  the  weaving  so  much  for  trade 
instruction  as  for  manual  training.  A  man  can  become 
proficient  in  one  department  of  work  by  becoming  proficient 
in  another.  One  of  the  most  accomplished  mill  superin- 
tendents in  our  state,  a  man  who  has  carried  on  his  mill 
economically  and  successfully,  spent  his  spare  time  in  college 
not  in  drafting,  not  in  any  pursuit  connected  with  mill  w  rk, 
but  in  the  study  of  botany.  The  exercise  of  the  powers  of 
observation  and  the  training  of  the  intellect  developed  the 
mental  qualities  that  he  needed  to  make  him  a  successful  mill 
superintendent.  That  is  the  principle  of  our  claim  for  hand 
weaving.  Although  the  boy  will  find  no  hand  weaving  out 
of  the  prison,  yet  he  learns  to  be  attentive  to  his  work  and  to 
co-ordinate  the  movements  of  his  hands  and  feet.  If  you  have 
visited  Mr.  Brock  way's  institution  at  Elmira  you  have  seen 
there  inmates  who  lack  that  faculty  so  much  that  they  cannot 
climb  a  ladder,  something  that  every  country  boy  learns  at  an 
early  age.  We  claim  for  our  hand  weaving  that  we  do  just 
the  thing  which  is  done  in  the  reformatory  when  these 
defectives  are  taught  to  move  their  hands  and  feet  at  once. 
It  further  gives  a  boy  the  habit  of  fixing  his  attention  on  his 
work,  and  we  have  in  so  far  fitted  him  for  occupation  outside. 

All  requisitions  which  come  to  us  from  the  state  and 
county  institutions  are  referred  to  the  various  prisons  where 
the  goods  are  made.  We  have  not  only  the  state  prisons 
under  the  control  of  the  state  officials,  but  we  have  also  the 
county  prisons,  so  far  as  industries  are  concerned,  and  we  are 
making  some  goods  in  county  prisons  for  state  institutions.. 
If  the  requisition  cannot  be  filled  a  certificate  is  given  to  the 
institution.  We  hope  that  this  law  will  enable  us  to  employ 
all  our  prisoners  and  keep  them  occupied  all  the  time ;  for 
this  we  must  do,  in  order  to  make  our  prisons  successful. 
Unless  the  work  contributes  to  the  reformation,  the  reclama- 
tion, the  rehabilitation  of  the  prisoner,  and  incidentally  to  the 
welfare  of  the  commuity,  it  is  a  failure. 

QUESTION. — Do  the  men  in  the  reformatory  not  have 
some  other  manual  training? 
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Mr.  PETTIGROVE. — They  have  also  instruction  in  the 
trade  schools.  They  work  half  a  day  in  the  shops  and  go 
to  the  trade  schools  the  other  half  day.  They  have  a  variety 
of  instruction.  If  a  man  has  capacity  and  adaptability  he  can 
be  fitted  to  a  large  extent  to  obtain  employment. 
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WEDNESDAY— MORNING  SESSION. 

The  Congress  was  called  to  order  at  10  A.  M.  by  the 
president,  EDWARD  S.  WRIGHT,  and  was  opened  with  prayer 
by  Chaplain  D.  R.  IMBRIE,  Hoboken,  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  JOHN  WAY,  JR.,  Sewickley,  Pennsylvania,  announced 
that  he  had  copies  of  a  pamphlet  by  Dr.  Mott,  of  New  York, 
on  the  "Religious  Care  of  the  Criminal,"  which  he  would  be 
glad  to  send  to  persons  desiring  it. 

The  president  appointed  Messrs.  William  Hill,  of  Penn- 
sylvania, and  F.  B.  Sanborn,  of  Massachusetts,  to  examine  the 
books  and  accounts  of  the  secretary. 

The  secretary  read  the  following  communication  from 
Hon.  S.  J.  Barrows,  International  Prison  Commissioner : 

INTERNATIONAL  PRISON  COMMISSION, 

STATE  DEPARTMENT, 
WASHINGTON,  D.  C.,  September  21,  1899. 
Major   R.    W.    McClaughry,    President   of  National   Prison 
Association  : 

SIR  :  As  representative  of  the  United  States  on  the 
International  Prison  Commission,  I  am  authorized  and  desired 
by  the  Commission  to  invite  the  National  Prison  Association 
of  the  United  States  to  be  represented  by  delegates  at  the  next 
International  Prison  Congress  to  be  held  the  coming  year 
at  Brussels.  The  Congress  will  probably  begin  its  sessions 
July  1 5th. 

The  interest  heretofore  shown  by  the  National  Prison 
Association  of  the  United  States  in  the  work  and  purposes  ol 
the  International  Prison  Congress  is  highly  appreciated  by 
my  colleagues  on  the  Commission. 
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'   Kindly  communicate  to  me  the  names  and  addresses  of 
the  delegates  chosen. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be 

Your  obedient  servant, 

S.  J.  BARROWS. 

On  motion  of  Warden  WOLFER  it  was  unanimously 
voted  that  it  is  the  sense  of  this  Congress  that  it  should 
be  represented  at  the  next  International  Prison  Congress, 
to  be  held  in  Brussels  in  1900,  by  a  good,  strong  committee. 

Resolved,  Therefore,  that  a  committee  of  five  or  more  be 
appointed  by  the  Executive  Committee  of  this  association  to 
attend  that  Congress. 

The  committee  appointed  to  present  names  for  the  officers 
of  the  Wardens'  Association  asked  leave  to  report.  The 
following  names  were  reported  and  elected: 

President,  Albert  Garvin,  of  Wethersfield,  Conn. ;  Vice 
Presidents,  N.  F.  Boucher,  of  North  Dakota ;  William 
Chamberlain,  of  Michigan  ;  E.  G.  Coffin,  of  Ohio,  and  J.  H. 
Mead,  of  New  York  ;  Secretary,  Otis  Fuller,  Michigan. 

Warden  WOLFER. — Of  the  committee  appointed  to  look 
after  the  interests  of  the  Bertillon  System,  with  power  to  act 
and  frame  a  central  bureau,  I  am  the  only  member  present, 
and  I  will  state  briefly  that  we  had  several  meetings,  and  that 
we  had  consultations  with  the  Chicago  bureau,  with  the  chiefs 
of  police  of  the  United  States,  and  formed  a  junction  with 
them.  Nothing,  however,  has  yet  been  accomplished,  and  I 
ask  to  have  the  following  paper  adopted  : 

Resolved,  That  it  is  the  sense  of  this  Congress  that  the  Bertillon 
System  of  identification  is  the  best  system  known  to  us,  and  that  its  appli- 
cation is  most  necessary  for  prison  reform.  Therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  a  committee  of  three  be  appointed,  consisting  of  the 
President  of  this  Congress,  the  President  of  the  Wardens'  Association,  and 
the  third  member  to  be  selected  by  them,  said  committee  to  use  every 
possible  effort  to  establish  a  Central  Bureau  for  gathering  annual  statistics. 

The  Committee  on  Time  and  Place  reported  that  invita- 
tions to  the  association  had  been  received  from  Cleveland, 
Detroit,  Milwaukee,  Leavenworth,  Topeka,  Niagara  Falls,  Put- 
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in-Bay  and  Philadelphia.  The  committee  had  selected  Cleve- 
land as  the  place  for  the  next  conference,  to  be  held  in  Sep- 
tember, 1900,  the  day  to  be  fixed  by  the  Executive  Committee. 
The  report  was  adopted. 

Resolved,  That  a  special  committee  be  appointed  to 
prepare  a  report  for  next  year  on  the  advisability  of  intro- 
ducing systematic  study  of  convicts  in  reformatories  and 
prisons  by  trained  psychologists,  under  direction  of  the  super- 
intendents and  wardens. 

The  resolution  was  adopted  and  Prof.  Charles  Richmond 
Henderson,  of  Chicago  University,  was  appointed  to  make 
the  report  on  this  subject. 

Mr.  Charles  Dudley  Warner  was  asked  to  take  the  chair. 

The  Committee  on  Organization  reported  through  their 
secretary,  Mr.  T.  P>.  Patton,  of  Pennsylvania,  the  following 
list  of  officers,  who  were  unanimously  elected  :  For  the  list 
of  officers  and  members  of  standing  committees  see  the 
opening  pages  of  this  volume. 

On  motion  the  report  was  received  and  adopted. 

On  motion  it  was  voted  that  any  vacancies  on  the  com- 
mittees should  be  filled  by  the  chairman  of  the.  committee  in 
consultation  with  the  president. 

Mr.  GEORGE  A.  KELLY,  president  of  the  board  of 
directors  of  the  Western  Penitentiary,  said  : 

On  behalf  of  our  committee  I  desire  to  thank  the  members 
of  the  association  for  the  recognition  they  have  given  to 
Warden  Wright.  I  believe  that  prison  has  no  superior,  and 
I  wish  to  say  on  behalf  of  our  warden  that  I  believe  no  better 
prison  management  can  be  found  anywhere  than  under  him. 
We  have  many  delegates  from  the  Western  Penitentiary  here. 
I  believe  in  this  association,  its  objects  and  aims,  and  we  have 
grown  broader  in  our  ideas  of  prison  treatment  from  the 
suggestions  and  discussions  of  this  body.  We  are  broad 
enough  to  know  certainly  that  we  should  lay  aside  as  far  as 
possible  the  idea  of  making  money  out  of  prisoners,  and  bend 
our  thought  toward  their  education  and  fitting  them  -for  life 
when  they  emerge  from  prison.  Having  been  more  than 
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twenty-five  years  on  our  prison  board,  I  am  glad  to  see  this 
progress  of  sentiment.  I  want  to  thank  you,  in  behalf  of  the 
western  part  of  the  state,  for  the  recognition  of  the  long 
service  of  the  warden  of  the  Western  Penitentiary. 

Mr.  JOHN  J.  L/YTLE. — The  eastern  part  of  the  state  can 
join  with  the  western  in  this  matter.  I  consider  Warden 
Wright  one  of  the  best  wardens  in  the  country. 

Mr.  MILLIGAN. — There  is  a  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania— one  of  the  oldest  members  of  the  Prison  Association 
and  one  of  the  oldest  prison  officers  in  the  country — in  this 
city.  He  was  taken  sick  on  the  day  of  the  opening  of  this 
conference,  and  has  been  sick  at  the  hotel  ever  since.  His 
thoughts  and  sympathies  have  been  with  us  in  his  suffering. 
I  move  that  a  vote  of  sympathy  be  extended  to  Warden  M.  J. 
Cassidy,  of  the  Eastern  State  Penitentiary  of  Pennsylvania. 

A  dozen  voices  seconded  the  motion,  which  was  unani- 
mously adopted. 

Mr.  CHARLES  DUDLEY  WARNER. — I  am  sure  the  members 
of  this  Congress  will  be  gratified  to  know  that  the  universal 
expression  of  delegates  from  all  parts  of  the  country  was  in 
favor  of  the  fitness  of  promoting  Warden  Wright  on  this 
occasion. 

Warden  WRIGHT  resumed  the  chair,  and  in  a  few  words 
thanked  the  association  for  electing  him  its  next  president. 

Report  of  the  Standing  Committee  on  Prison  Discipline 
was  made  by  N.  F.  BOUCHER,  Warden  State  Penitentiary, 
Bismarck,  North  Dakota. 

PRISON    DISCIPLINE — ITS   AIM    AND    EFFECT. 

The  problem  to  be  solved  by  those  entrusted  with  the 
management  of  institutions  where  persons  who  have  violated 
laws  enacted  by  their  fellow  men  are  restrained  of  their  liberty 
for  a  fixed  or  varying  period  of  time,  is  to  ascertain  and 
then  put  in  successful  operation  a  system  or  method  by  which 
those  committed  to  their  care  will  be  the  best  fitted  to  again 
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become  citizens  of  the  state  and  members  of  society — citizens 
who  will  be  honest  and  law  abiding,  members  of  society  who 
will  be  useful  and  respected,  and  who  will  contribute  their 
fair  share  to  the  upbuilding  and  success  of  the  state  and 
community  in  which  they  may  reside,  when  the  judgment  of 
human  law  shall  have  been  fulfilled  and  the  term  of  the 
imprisonment  and  servitude  ended. 

What  is  prison  discipline? 

Discipline  is  defined  as  : 

First.  Development  of  the  faculties  by  instruction  and 
exercise. 

Second.  Training  to  act  in  accordance  with  established 
rules. 

Third.     Subjection  to  rule. 

Fourth.     Severe  training,  corrective  of  faults. 

Fifth.  Chastisement  or  punishment  inflicted  by  way  of 
correction  and  training. 

While  it  is  hardly  possible,  if  not  impossible,  to  give  a 
good  reason  for  it,  is  it  not  a  fact  that  it  is  the  last  meaning 
given  that  is  almost  universally  thought  of  when  the  word 
"  discipline "  is  used  in  connection  with  the  subject  of 
management  of  penal  or  reformatory  institutions? 

Every  such  institution,  as  well  as  every  school,  every 
college,  every  institution  of  learning,  every  place  where  a 
number  of  persons  are  brought  together  under  one  manage- 
ment, has  its  discipline,  its  system  of  "development  of  the 
faculties  by  instruction  and  exercise,"  and  the  merit  of  each 
system  is  to  be  determined  by  the  apparent  results  which  may 
and  will  no  doubt  vary,  under  systems  seemingly  alike  or 
equal,  because  of  the  different  degrees  of  ability  in  the  person- 
ality of  the  management,  or  because  of  environments  or  con- 
ditions to  which  the  system,  although  good,  is  not  adapted. 

It  follows,  then,  that  prison  discipline  may  be  pioperly 
defined  as  the  system  or  method  practiced  in  penal  institutions 
for  the  development  of  the  faculties  of  the  inmates  thereof  by 
instruction  and  exercise,  and  its  aim  and  object  should,,  at  all 
times  and  in  all  cases,  be  to  produce  and  attain  the  highest 
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possible  degree  of  development  in  every  individual  case 
brought  within  or  under  the  influence  thereof,  and  the 
discipline  of  each  institution  may  be  said  to  be  good,  bad  or 
indifferent,  to  have  served  its  purpose  well  or  otherwise,  to 
have  attained  and  accomplished  its  proper  and  legitimate  aim 
and  object,  in  exact  accordance  with  the  degree  of  success  or 
failure  in  securing  the  result  sought  for. 

The  Bible  teaches,  and  it  has  been  abundantly,  and 
perhaps  it  might  be  truthfully  said,  conclusively  demonstrated 
by  history  through  all  time,  that  "  it  is  not  good  for  man  to 
be  alone,"  and  while  the  expression  is  not  used  in  just  the 
same  sense  when  applied  in  comparing  the  relative  merits  of 
the  "  Separate  or  Solitary,  and  the  Congregate  Systems,"  in 
the  management  of  reformatory  or  penal  institutions,  as 
affecting  the  discipline  thereof,  still  with  due  respect  for  the 
opinions  of  those  believing  in  and  advocating  the  Separate 
System  in  this  and  foreign  countries,  including  such  eminent 
and  experienced  authorities  as  Tallack,  or  own  Cassidy,  and 
others,  we  strenuously  maintain  and  insist  that  the  Congregate 
System  is  preferable  and  should  be  universally  used,  because 
it  is  natural  and  conduces  more  largely  to  the  development  of 
the  faculties  of  those  affected  by  it ;  a  good  citizen,  a  good 
scholar,  a  good  teacher,  a  good  individual,  in  any  line  of 
action,  whose  judgment  may  be  relied  upon  as  safe,  whose 
honesty  of  purpose  and  steadfastness  of  character  will  with- 
stand every  temptation  and  test  which  they  may  be  called 
upon  to  undergo,  can  be  produced  only  by  constant  contact 
and  association  with  their  fellows.  If  this  be  true  in  other 
cases,  why  is  it  not  true  of  those  members  of  the  human 
family  who  are  by  law  restrained  of  their  liberty,  provided 
always  that  such  contact  and  association  is  properly  regulated 
and  restricted. 

Sin  and  temptation  are  in  the  world,  in  every  place,  in 
every  conceivable  form  ;  they  cannot  be  removed,  but  may  be 
avoided  and  withstood  through  the  help  of  Him  who  is  able 
to  save  to  the  uttermost. 

A  man  may  be  carefully  instructed  how  to  swim,  but  he 
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cannot  actually  swim  without  water  to  swim  in,  and  may 
utterly  fail  when  occasion  requires  him  to  test  his  ability  to 
do  so. 

There  is  nothing  done  in  connection  with  or  affecting 
the  management  of  a  penal  or  reformatory  institution  which 
does  not  have  its  bearing  upon,  and  to  a  greater  or  less  degree 
affect  and  exert  an  influence  upon  the  discipline  of  the  same ; 
at  the  first  glance  this  statement  may  seem  to  be  extravagant, 
but  a  careful  study  and  examination  of  the  question  will  satisfy 
the  most  skeptical  that  it  is  true ;  it  is  affected  by  every  detail 
of  the  laws  under  which  the  institution  is  established  and 
managed,  and  also  by  the  laws  under  which  its  inmates  are 
apprehended,  tried,  convicted,  and  finally  sentenced  to  be 
confined  therein  ;  in  short  to  a  certain  extent  by  every  law 
whose  provisions  relate  to,  control,  or  in  any  manner  affect 
the  institution-  or  its  inmates  ;  by  the  action  of  the  governor 
or  other  powers  of  the  state  when  the  board  of  trustees, 
directors  or  managers  are  appointed  ;  by  the  board  of  pardons 
when  each  and  every  application  for  a  pardon  or  commutation 
of  sentence  is  acted  upon,  whether  the  same  be  granted,  denied 
or  postponed.  So  we  might  go  on  down  through  the  category 
of  all  those  who  in  an  official  or  business  capacity  perform 
acts  affecting  the  welfare  of  the  institution  or  inmates  in  any 
manner  however  remote. 

All  these  things,  all  the  acts  above  referred  to,  have  the 
effect  of  assisting  or  retarding  the  direct  management  of  the 
institution  in  the  administration  of  its  affairs,  in  the  upbuilding 
of  its  system  of  discipline,  in  making  it  deserving  of  commen- 
dation or  otherwise. 

Whatever  helps  to  make  up  good  prison  management 
tends  to  good  prison  discipline,  and  vice  versa ;  and  hence  it 
follows,  almost  as  a  corollary,  that  the  two  expressions  are 
practically  synonomous.  In  other  words,  while  the  main 
responsibility  for  the  administration  of  the  affairs  of  an  insti- 
tution— for  the  proper  management  and  discipline  thereof— 
must  and  ought  to  devolve  upon  the  one  person  directly  in 
-charge  thereof,  it  is  none  the  less  incumbent  and  obligatory 
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upon  each  of  those  whose  actions  may  and  do  affect  the  same,, 
to  do  and  perform  their  respective  parts  conscientiously  and 
well ;  they  should  receive  full  and  fair  credit  for  each  and 
every  act  so  performed,  and  be  charged  with  and  held  to  a 
full  accountability  for  each  one  not  so  performed.  When  all 
work  together  for  the  good  of  the  common  cause,  then,  and 
not  till  then,  will  results  fully  satisfactory  be  attained. 

When  all  the  help  that  can  possibly  be  had  from  the 
sources  referred  to  and  from  all  other  directions,  with  the  best 
possible  conditions  and  most  favorable  environment,  it  cannot 
and  ought  not  to  be  expected  that  the  direct  management  of 
any  institution  will  succeed  in  bringing  about  a  radical  change 
or  complete  transformation  in  the  mental  and  moral  condition 
of  all  that  may  be  placed  under  its  supervision  ;  all  may  be 
benefited  ;  many  may  be  apparently  changed  from  and  rid  of 
the  disordered  mental  and  moral  condition  in  which  they 
were  found  ;  some  will  be  so  radically  changed,  so  completely 
freed  from  the  germs  of  their  disorders,  so  absolutely  reinstated 
in  a  healthy  and  normal  mental  and  moral  condition  that  a 
recurrence  of  the  disorder,  a  return  to  their  old  ways,  is  hardly 
to  be  feared.  The  percentage  of  this  latter  class  may  be 
largely  increased  when  all  those,  that  ought  to,  lend  their  aid, 
but  it  is  not  possible  that  it  will  ever  include  all  who  are 
subjected  to  prison  discipline.  Prison  management  or 
discipline  may  perhaps  be  properly  termed  a  science,  but  it 
is  not  and  never  will  be  an  exact  one. 

The  most  skillful  physician,  in  applying  the  rules  and 
practice  of  medical  science  to  those  of  the  human  family 
whose  bodily  ailments  he  is  called  to  treat,  is  not  able  to 
prescribe  or  administer  an  unfailing  specific  in  each  individual 
case,  nor  is  he  able  to  attain  uniform  results  in  the  treatment 
of  all  cases  which  are  to  all  appearances  the  same  or  similar  ; 
his  skill  is  largely  a  matter  of  judgment  and  his  success  often,, 
if  not  generally,  depends  upon  his  ability  to  determine  quickly 
from  symptoms  what  is  the  real  disease  from  which  his, 
patient  is  suffering  ;  he  may  alleviate  the  sufferings  of  many  ; 
he  may  effect  what  are  apparent  cures  in  some  cases,  but  he 
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cannot  cure  all.  So  too  in  the  case  of  the  most  able,  earnest 
and  soul-inspiring  Christian  advocate  ;  he  may  interest  and 
benefit  to  a  degree  all  of  those  to  whose  sin-sick  souls  he  may 
minister ;  he  may  succeed  in  turning  many  from  the  paths  of 
sin  and  death  into  the  highway  of  righteousness  and  eternal 
life;  he  may  by  Divine  guidance  be  the  means  and  instrument 
of  saving  some,  but  he  cannot  save  all ;  that  remains  for  Him 
who  suffered  a  death  of  ignominy  and  shame  that  all  through 
Him  might  live. 

"  Paul  may  plant,  Apollos  water,  but  God  giveth  the 
increase." 

An  attempt  to  formulate  and  put  in  operation  a  set  and 
uniform  system  of  prison  discipline  or  management  for  use  in 
all  penal  and  reformatory  institutions,  that  would  meet  the 
requirements  of  all  the  ever-varying  conditions  and  be  suited 
to  all  the  different  environments,  would  be  impracticable,  if 
not  entirely  impossible,  and  could  hardly  be  expected  to  be 
attended  with  even  a  fair  degree  of  success  ;  the  reasons  for 
this  are  so  numerous  and  apparent  that  the  statement  is  made 
as  a  fact  and  the  subject  dismissed  without  argument  or 
further  explanation. 

It  has  been  said  "  there  is  nothing  new  under  the  sun," 
and  the  saying  is  as  true  when  applied  to  the  matter  of  prison 
management  or  discipline  as  it  is  in  connection  with  any 
other  subject  or  question  which  has  been  thoroughly  consid- 
ered and  fully  discussed,  with  a  view  to  its  best  solution,  by 
those  who  are  recognized  as  best  fitted  to  do  so — first,  by 
reason  of  their  long  and  varied  experience  in  the  matters 
relating  to  the  subject ;  second,  by  reason  of  their  eminent 
ability  ;  and  third,  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  their  hearts  are 
interested  in  and  their  lives  largely  given  up  to  the  same. 

In  the  light  of  these  circumstances  it  seems  extremely 
presumptuous  for  a  mere  tyro  in  the  business  to  hope  to  say 
anything  on  the  subject  which  shall  prove  to  be  either  inter- 
esting or  helpful,  or  to  hope  even  to  present  any  of  the 
numerous  phases  of  the  question  in  a  new  light. 

Each  state  is  under  certain  obligations  to  each  and  every 
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person  residing  within  its  limits  from  the  moment  such 
residence  begins  until  it  is  ended  by  the  volition  of  the  person, 
by  the  hands  of  the  law,  or  in  other  words,  by  the  state  itself, 
or  by  death  ;  and  there  are  obligations  due  to  the  state  from 
each  and  every  one  of  its  citizens,  including  even  those  who 
may  be  only  temporarily  within  its  borders.  These  mutual 
obligations  constitute  and  form  an  enduring  and  solemn 
compact  which  should  at  all  times  be  fully  and  faithfully 
performed,  observed  and  carried  out  by  each  of  the  parties 
thereto. 

When  a  citizen,  or  person  within  any  state  fails  to  fulfill 
the  obligations  incumbent  upon  him  under  the  terms  of  this 
compact,  it  is  but  justice  that  the  heavy  hand  of  the  law 
should  be  laid  upon  him,  that  he  should  be  restrained  of  his 
liberty,  that  he  should  be  compelled  to  pay  the  penalty  for  his 
violation  of  his  compact  with  the  state,  which  has  been  pre- 
scribed by  his  fellow  citizens  in  the  laws  of  the  state.  In  cases 
where  the  penalty  provided  by  the  law  is  imprisonment  and 
such  penalty  has  been  justly  and  fairly  imposed  under  laws 
framed  to  properly  and  well  protect  the  rights  of  all  its  citizens 
including  the  person  convicted,  and  to  uphold  the  dignity  of 
the  state,  and  when  the  state  has  provided  a  proper  place  and 
suitable  means  for  imposing  these  penalties  prescribed  by  law, 
and  has  delivered  the  individual  to  those  in  charge  of  such 
place,  then  it  is  that  the  onus  of  the  obligation  to  the  indi- 
vidual is  shifted  from  the  state  and  thereafter  rests  upon  those 
in  the  immediate  control  of  such  place,  and  there  remains 
until  the  relations  thus  formed  are  ended  by  operation  of  law 
or  by  the  death  of  the  individual. 

Prison  management  or  discipline  takes  the  individual  at 
the  point  of  time  that  the  obligation  shifts  from  the  state  and 
the  new  relations  and  conditions  begin  to  exist,  and  not 
before ;  each  individual  at  this  time  becomes  a  study  in  nature 
for  those  who  have  him  under  their  control,  and  the  aim  and 
object  in  every  case  should  be  the  same,  that  is,  to  produce  in 
the  individual  higher  and  better  conditions  by  developing  his 
physical,  mental  and  moral  faculties  to  the  highest  degree 
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possible  ;  he  must  learn  at  the  outset  that  most  difficult  of  all 
lessons, — ready,  implicit,  unquestioning  and  unqualified  obedi- 
ence, and  while  he  should  never  be  unnecessarily  degraded  or 
humiliated,  he  should  be  made  to  realize  and  fully  understand 
that  he  is,  at  all  times,  the  servant,  not  the  master  ;  the  pupil, 
not  the  teacher;  that  he  has  by  his  own  wrongful  acts 
forfeited  rights/and  privileges  which  can  only  be  regained  by 
unvarying  good  conduct  ;  that  his  destiny  is  largely  in  his 
own  hands  ;  that  when  he  enters  the  institution  he  leaves  the 
old  life  behind  and  makes  a  new  start,  as  it  were  ;  that  he  will 
be  mainly  judged  by  the  reputation  which  he  there  makes,  for 
himself;  that  while  he  will  be  assisted  and  encouraged  by  all 
proper  means  that  are  available  and  in  all  legitimate  ways, 
still  the  burden  and  responsibility  rests  upon  himself  and  can- 
not be  removed  or  avoided. 

Nourishing  food  may  be  provided  by  others,  but  each 
person  must  get  the  nutriment  therefrom  by  eating  and 
assimilating  it  for  himself. 

It  has  been  said  in  sessions  of  our  association  that  obedi- 
ence should  in  all  cases  be  willing  and  cheerful,  and  that 
lacking  these  elements,  it  is  not  obedience  ;  that  it  is  desirable 
and  better  that  this  should  be  so  can  hardly  he  questioned  ; 
that  it  is  either  possible  or  practicable  to  accomplish  this  in 
many  cases  arising  in  the  management  of  institutions,  such  as 
we  are  discussing,  can  hardly  be  claimed,  nor  could  such  a 
result  be  attained  at  times  except  at  the  sacrifice  of  good  order 
and  by  incurring  the  dangers  that  naturally  and  unquestion- 
ably would  result  therefrom  ;  the  sacrifice  is  too  great  and  the 
dangers  too  serious  to  be  even  thought  of. 

Obedience  must  at  all  times  and  under  all  ordinary  cir- 
cumstances be  rendered  without  hesitation  or  question ;  the 
reason  for,  or  justice  of  a  law,  rule,  regulation  or  command,  is 
not  always  clearly  manifest  at  the  first  glance  or  fully  under- 
stood without  explanation  ;  there  are  times  when  it  is  not  only 
proper  but  wise  to  give  to  the  person  who  is  required  to  obey 
reasons  and  explanations  which  will  thoroughly  satisfy  him, 
if  he  is  disposed  to  be  reasonable,  of  the  justice  and  fairness  of 
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the  rule  or  regulation,  and  of  the  necessity  for  his  obedience 
of  the  same ;  but  that  time  is  rarely,  if  ever,  at  the  time  when 
prompt  and  unquestioning  obedience  is  and  ought  to  be 
required  and  enforced. 

Our  calling,  or  profession,  if  it  may  be  so  termed,  does 
not,  as  has  been  said,  deal  with  an  exact  science,  the  rules  of 
which  are  fixed  and  unerring,  and  no  system  of  management 
or  discipline  which  has  been  in  practice  in  the  past,  is  now,  or 
will  be  in  the  future,  is  perfect ;  but  with  due  deference  to  and 
respect  for  the  opinions  of  those  who  may  differ,  no  manage- 
ment can  be  termed  good  nor  attain  deserving  results,  which 
does  not  have  and  use  the  physical  force  necessary  to  compel 
unquestioning  and  unqualified  obedience  to  all  its  rules  and 
regulations  at  all  times. 

But  give  us  in  every  institution  all  over  the  land  a 
warden  possessing  the  qualities  of  body,  mind  and  heart  set 
forth  in  the  address  of  the  president  of  our  association,  a  chap- 
lain devoted  to  his  work,  in  full  sympathy  with  the  policy  of 
administration  of  the  institution,  a  good  judge  of  human 
nature,  and  with  the  ability  to  fully  appreciate  the  scope  of  his 
work  ;  subordinate  officers  carefully  selected  because  of  their 
special  fitness  for  the  work;  environments  and  conditions  in 
other  respects  favorable,  and  the  number  of  cases  in  which 
correction  of  any  kind  will  be  found  necessary  will  be  reduced 
to  the  minimum. 

The  report  of  the  Standing  Committee  on  Preventive  and 
Reformatory  Work  was  presented  by  Prof.  R.  CHARLES 
BATES,  Elmira,  New  York  : 

REPORT    BY   PROF.    R.    CHARLES   BATES,    ELMIRA,    N.    Y. 

Mr.  President,  Members  of  the  National  Prison  Asso- 
ciation, Ladies  and  Gentlemen :  In  presenting  this  report 
from  the  Committee  on  Preventive  and  Reformatory  Work, 
your  committee  must  thus  early  state  that  they  cannot  hope 
to  present  any  new  ideas  to  you  as  to  how  to  immediately 
prevent  crime,  or  to  show  that  there  has  been  to  any  degree  a 
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diminution  of  crime,  but  they  feel  warranted  in  saying  that 
past  experiences  have  taught  some  valuable  lessons  which, 
though  the  test  of  time  and  condition  have  led  us  to  believe 
that  when  boys  and  men  are  inclined  to  live  lives  of  vice,  in 
which  crime  naturally  follows,  that  this  deposing  or  habit  can 
be  changed  into  dispositions  or  habits  which  are  recognizable 
as  honest  motives  and  honorable  actions.  This,  though,  is 
arresting  a  fungus  growth,  not  preventing  its  inception  and 
development. 

Your  committee  comes  before  you  today  with  definite 
convictions — yes,  knowledge — that  comparatively  little  has 
been  done,  or  perhaps  will  be  done,  for  yet  a  long  time  to 
come,  which  actually  prevents  crime ;  this  condition  exists 
notwithstanding  all  the  earnest  investigations  along  socio- 
logical lines,  and  the  experiments  in  sociology.  It  has  been 
said  before  this  assemblage  time  and  again  that  society  is 
responsible  for  the  crimes  existing,  and  that  every  civilization 
has  the  crimes  it  deserves.  I  am  inclined  at  times  to  think 
that  this  is  true,  at  other  times  this  hardly  seems  creditable  ; 
at  any  rate,  it  must  be  admitted  that  individually  we  are  more 
or  less — yes,  mqre — responsible  for  the  actual  conditions  than 
we  are  aware.  We  move  in  our  little  orbits,  unattracted  by 
the  scintillations  of  our  neighbors  around  the  block,  or  in  the 
next  voting  district,  and  in  the  purity  of  our  immediate 
family,  our  nearest  friend,  say  to  ourselves,  "  My  soul,  take 
thine  ease."  We  dwell  in  this  enchantment,  this  vale  of 
delusion,  trust  God,  as  we  say,  and  grow  indifferent  to  the 
crying  evils  existing  throughout  certain  stratas  of  society. 

It  is  from  this  individual  indifference  induced  by  the 
charm  of  our  own  security,  that  crime  is  not  prevented.  We 
are  face  to  face  with  the  fact  that  crime  and  criminals  are  on 
the  increase.  The  large  number  of  boys,  young  men  and 
girls  who  annually  come  to  our  houses  of  refuge,  houses  of 
correction,  to  reformatories,  all  indicate  that  we  are  breeding 
a  race  of  criminal  recidivists.  A  few  of  these  are  actually 
reclaimed ;  there  are  others  who  graduate  in  time  into  the 
habitual  criminal.  If  not  that,  then  certainly  into  the  habitue 
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of  instituions  for  short  time  detention  of  the  recurrent 
offenders.  It  is  an  observable  fact  that  fifty-eight  and  one- 
tenth  per  cent,  of  all  the  prisoners  received  for  one  year  at  a 
well  known  reformatory  had  previously  been  in  reform  schools,, 
houses  of  correction  or  other  reformatories.  This,  though, 
was  not  developed  during  the  court  trial  of  the  offender.  The 
atmosphere  of  the  house  of  correction,  the  reformatory,  is  so 
removed  from  that  necessary  to  sustain  themselves  in  a  free 
community,  that  they,  when  once  started,  make  the  circuit — 
then  we  get  face  to  face  that  "  The  best  laid  schemes  of  mice 
and  men  gang  aft  aglea."  Certainly  to  the  fact  that  we  are 
not  preventing  crime. 

Perhaps  it  is  no  charge  upon  a  community  to  say  that 
each  is  responsible  for  the  crime  committed  within  its  domain, 
and  that  each  is  morally,  certainly  ethically,  responsible  for 
the  immediate  suppression  of  the  noxious  germ  ;  but  under 
the  complex  opportunities  of  our  cosmopolitan  civilization, 
this  is  not  practicable.  The  long  drawn  out  court  trial,  with 
its  questionable  testimony  spread  out  openly  for  the  delectation 
of  the  gourmands  who  feast  upon  it ;  who  in  a  spirit  of 
generousness  pass  it  along  to  the  next  person  met,  and  they 
discuss  it  in  the  presence  of  another  person,  perhaps  weaker 
morally  than  either  of  the  first  two ;  to  him,  or  to  the  three, 
the  suggestion  to  distinguish  himself  or  themselves  in  a 
similar  manner  is  all  that  is  required  to  start  them  on  the 
road  to  a  criminal  career  which  unjfortunately  does  not  end 
with  their  apprehension,  conviction,  time  served  and  the 
release. 

Then  the  conditions  for  disseminating  the  seeds  of  crime 
are  further  increased  by  the  practice  of  allowing  all  classes  of 
prisoners  awaiting  trial  or  under  sentence,  though  not  removed 
to  places  at  which  sentence  is  to  be  operative,  to  associate 
indiscriminately  with  older  men  and  women  who  have  become 
calloused  at  heart,  and  who  use  all  available  means  to  poison 
the  minds  of  even  such  as  are  criminals  only  by  chance 
environment. 

This  is  but  a  type  of  a  peculiar  and  unnatural  way  of 
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engendering  crime,  not  preventing  it.  Again  we  daily  allow 
ourselves  to  maintain  avenues  for  the  propagation  of  question- 
able information,  under  the  guise  of  news  ;  so  that  not  only 
our  offices  and  our  homes  become  avenues  for  the  distribution 
of  criminous  information,  but  harbingers  of  the  seeds  of  crime. 

It  is  clear  to  my  mind  that  to  prevent  crime  we  must 
resolve  ourselves  into  a  committee  of  one,  and  with  stern 
resolves,  with  heroic  determination,  do  that  which  we  know 
to  be  right,  that  which  will  improve  the  social  mechanism, 
despite  the  invectives  of  the  multitude. 

It  is  not  amiss  here,  in  speaking  of  prevention  of  crime, 
to  note  some  of  the  things  which  make  for  crime  and  criminals  ; 
not  that  it  is  pleasant  to  review  the  malodorous,  but  that  like 
the  earnest  surgeon,  who  oftimes  takes  critical  risks  in  order 
to  bring  about  a  reaction,  trusting  to  his  experience  and  the 
natural  strength  of  the  patient  to  tide  over  the  crisis,  so  I  call 
attention  to  the  things  which  make  for  crime :  First,  is  the 
personal  column  of  the  Sunday  paper ;  there  seeds  are  sown 
which  go  broadcast  over  the  laud,  poisoning  the  very  air  we 
breath.  Then  there  is  the  vitiating,  demoralizing  Sunday 
excursions  to  the  sea,  and  the  so-called  vaudeville  perform- 
ances at  these  places,  and  in  instances,  in  the  parks,  where  it 
is  presupposed  that  the  children,  the  youths  and  maidens, 
would  have  the  purest  of  suggestions  brought  to  them.  This 
is  not  only  true  Sundays,  but  during  certain  seasons,  every 
day  and  evening.  It  is  very  discernable  that  the  class  of 
people  who  are  attracted  to  these  places  are,  as  a  rule,  such  as 
have  comparatively  no  dignity,  no  sense  of  the  refining  influ- 
ences, or  the  power  of  influence.  Neither  are  they  sufficiently 
educated  in  the  obligations  of  the  citizen  to  the  community, 
to  realize  the  import  of  their  debased  tastes  and  loose  actions. 
This  class,  without  self  control  endure  but  for  a  season,  com- 
paratively speaking,  but  they  have  put  in  motion  an  intermin- 
able train  of  influences  which  mars  the  beauty,  the  purity,  of 
the  present  and  succeeding  generations.  So,  like  the  pestilent 
"Gipsy  Moth,"  which  a  citizen  of  a  neighboring  state  brought 
into  the  commonwealth  as  a  pleasing,  fascinating  worm,  which 
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for  a  time  did  satiate  the  appetite  for  the  novel,  yet  in  a  night, 
so  to  speak,  has  grown  into  the  worst  form  of  pestilence 
known  to  the  entomologist ;  as  a  result  the  power  of  the  state 
has  been  called  into  requisition  to  protect  the  field  and  forests 
from  its  ravages.  So  it  is  with  crime,  and  they  who  become 
criminals ;  and  we,  who  as  the  body  politic,  allow  this  con- 
dition to  develop  under  our  eyes  without  seriously  exerting 
ourselves  to  arrest — exterminate  the  cause  of  the  crime,  then 
the  power  of  the  state,  through  its  officers,  is  called  upon  to  do 
that  which  the  individual  should  have  performed  first  hand, 
and  which  the  individual  could  perform  with  a  greater  degree 
of  success  than  any  delegated  officer  representing  the  state  can 
perform  for  it. 

Jacob  Reiss  has  shown  in  the  past  year  how,  in  the 
crowded  districts  of  our  large  cities,  crime  and  criminals  are 
encouraged,  and  as  well,  made  suggestions  looking  to  the 
prevention  of  crime.  His  articles  on  "  Cat  Alley,"  "  Little 
Italy,"  "  The  Genisis  of  the  Gang,"  in  the  Atlantic  Monthly, 
have  clearly  shown  the  needs  of  the  most  active  re-agents  to 
prevent  crime — and  that  agent  is,  individual  responsibility 
for  good  government,  individual  disposition  to  be,  to  a  degree, 
our  brother's  keeper.  Society  may  go  on  from  now  until  the 
end  of  time  enacting  laws  to  protect  itself  from  itself,  but 
unless  there  is  a  mutual  individual  co  operation  to  obviate  the 
necessity  for  enacting  these  laws,  by  respecting  and  upholding 
those  enacted,  and  by  removing  the  temptation  to  break  laws ; 
by  supplying  a  healthier  environment,  one  in  which  the 
criminally  inclined  cannot  flourish — until  then  we  are  not 
preventing  crime,  consequently  we  must  have  criminals. 

It  becomes  the  duty  of  every  citizen  to  show  these  idle, 
vicious,  immoral,  criminous  characters  that  they  are  destroying 
the  safeguards  of  our  civilization  by  believing  that  society  is 
not  disturbed  by  their  acts  and  influences.  This  is  to  be  done 
only  through  education  of  the  masses  to  the  duties  of  citizen- 
ship, and  by  a  concentrated  effort  of  each  individual  of  the 
commonwealth  or  state  to  respect  and  protect  the  state's  right 
to  suppress  crime  when  it  is  committed,  and  to  so  environ 
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these  parasitic    organisms    that  the   chances  for  committing 
crime  are  very  greatly  removed. 

The  type  of  criminal  that  we  are  today*  endeavoring  to 
suppress  is  but  a  natural  outgrowth  of  his  environment.     We 
cannot  prevent  crime  or  criminal  acts  as  long  as  the  conditions 
for  developing  them  are  allowed  lo  flourish.     In  the  day  of 
Cotton  Mather  and  the  rugged,  simple  life  of  that  time,  these 
specimens  of  debased  manhood  could  not  flourish  ;  environ- 
ment and  heredity  combined  to  suppress  the  development  of  . 
the    criminal    type.     It    is    only    since    our   civilization    has 
envolved    itself  in    the    intricacies    of  modern  demands  and 
opportunities  for  the  enjoyment  of  privileges,  the  acquirement 
of  values,  that  there  has  come  to  exist  a  class  in  society  which 
exerts  the  right  to  live  by  their  wits,  and  if  need  be,  by  the 
overthrow  of  the  safeguards   of  citzenship,   honesty,  virtue, 
industry,  and  respect  for  good  government.     I    quite  agree 
with  Dr.  Washington  Gladden  when  he  says,  in  speaking  of 
the  condition  of  society,  "  that,  while  we  may  never  secure 
a    perfect    morality    through    improvements    in    the    social 
mechanism,  yet   we  may  establish    social    conditions    which 
shall  be  more  friendly  to  morality  than  those  now  existing." 
So  that  while  society  has  not  exerted  itself,  to  a  great 
degree,  to  prevent  crime,  your  committee  are  happy  to  report 
that  much  has  been  done  to  establish  better  social  conditions, 
which,  in  the  future  shall  be  near  to  the  ideal  social  com- 
munity.    We  count  among  the  most  important,  the  improve- 
ment of  the  tenement  houses,  which  has  been  brought  about 
by  demanding  that  every  sleeping  room  shall  have  access  to 
an  open  court ;  that  every  stair  shall  be  lighted  throughout  its 
ramification  ;  that  every  suite  must  have  its  separate  toilet 
room  and  bath.     This,  in  my  opinion,  is  one  of  the  greatest 
preventives  to  crime.     Where  there  is  light,  air,  good  food 
and  industry,  the  opportunities  for  development  of  crime  are 
very  greatly  lessened. 

Likewise  we  consider  that  the  establishment  of  free  public 
baths,  play  grounds,  kindergartens,  manual  training  schools, 
newsboys'  lodging  houses,  and  in  some  cases  curfew  ordi- 
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nances, — these  are  elements  which  make  for  healthy  social 
conditions.  Also  that  the  establishment  of  hotels  like  the 
"Mills  House"  in  New  York  City,  among  the  crowded  dis- 
tricts are  beneficial.  These  must  inevitably  crowd  out  the 
"Double-decker,"  "five  cent  lodging  houses,"  with  all  its 
misery  and  vice.  These  hotels  will  do  much  to  stimulate 
higher  social  ideals  and  remove  the  vices  of  these  dens,  where 
degenerate  humanity  swarms.  Who  of  us  here  today  has  not 
been  startled  by  the  conditions  shown  by  Wyckoff  in  his 
book,  "The  Workers,"  concerning  the  squalor  and  vices 
prevalent  in  the  lodging  houses  which  he  patronized  when 
pursuing  his  studies  in  sociology  in  the  east,  the  middle  west 
and  particularly  in  Chicago  and  its  environs?  There  are 
many  other  noteworthy  efforts  which  are  being  made,  looking 
to  the  improvement  of  our  social  conditions,  which  must  tend 
towards  the  prevention  of  crime,  but  I  must  forbear  to  discuss 
these,  yet  I  cannot  leave  this  subject  of  prevention  without 
calling  attention  to  that  which,  to  me  at  least,  has  proved  a 
very  potent  factor  in  reducing  crime.  It  is  known  as  the 
South  Carolina  Dispensary  Law.  The  enactment  of  this  law, 
the  contest  in  the  courts  for  its  constitutionality,  the  opposition 
and  in  certain  counties  the  blood  shedding  which  became  a  part 
of  its  enforcement  during  the  years  of  1894  to  1897,  are  matters 
with  which  you  are  all  familiar.  I  have,  however,  received 
from  His  Excellency,  the  Governor  of  South  Carolina,  within 
the  past  month,  some  information  as  to  the  results  obtained 
under  its  operation,  which  may  be  new,  certainly  they  bear 
upon  this  important  subject  of  prevention.  His  statement  I 
quote  in  full : 

"As  a  moral  reform  measure  the  Dispensary  must 
commend  itself  to  any  unprejudiced  mind.  The  temptations 
to  the  youths  of  the  state  offered  by  saloons  have  been  swept 
away,  and  with  them  have  gone  the  games  of  billards,  pool, 
the  faro  banks,  and  the  corrupt  influences  of  the  barkeeper  in 
municipal  and  state  elections.  During  the  last  holidays  there 
occurred  only  one  homicide  in  the  state,  and  this  was  not 
from  whiskey,  but  from  an  old  feud.  This  record  has  never 
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been  known  before.  Two  circuses  traversed  the  state  during 
the  past  year,  visiting  all  the  large  towns  of  importance,  and 
with  the  exception  of  Spartanburg,  not  an  arrest  was  made 
for  drunkenness  or  disorderly  conduct.  I  despatched  four 
constables  to  follow  the  circuses  in  their  tour  through  the 
state,  but  they  were  not  needed  to  preserve  the  peace,  and  not 
an  accident  of  any  kind  was  reported." 

Continuing,  the  governor  says  : 

"  I  addressed  to  the  various  mayors  of  the  towns  of  the 
state  the  following  circular  letter  : 

DEAR  SIR  :  You  will  greatly  oblige  me  by  answering 
the  following  questions  at  your  earliest  convenience  : 

1.  Has  drunkenness  and  crime  increased  or  decreased 
in    your    town    and    county   since    August    i,    1894,    to   the 
present  time;  if  so,  by  what  per  cent? 

It  appears  from  these  reports  that  drunkenness  has 
decreased  for  the  entire  state  57/£. 

2.  Has  the  number  of  plain  cases  of  drunkenness  tried 
before  you,  mayor  or  intendant,  increased  or  decreased  since 
August  i  ;  if  so,  by  what  per  cent  ? 

The  number  of  cases  tried  before  mayors'  courts  for 
drunkenness  and  disorderly  conduct  has  decreased  669/w  r/( . 

3.  Has    the    consumption    of     whiskey    increased    or 
decreased  since  the  establishment  of  the  Dispensary  ;  and  if 
so,  by  what  per  cent  ? 

The  consumption  of  whiskey  has  decreased  47%-^. 

4.  What  was  the  effect  of  the  Dispensary  law  upon  the 
general  good  order  and  peace  of  your  town  and  city  ? 

To  this  last  question  the  replies  were  decidedly  in  favor 
with  the  Dispensary  system,  and  that  generally  speaking,  all 
classes  of  society  agreed  that  the  exercise  of  the  Dispensary 
law  had  been  very  helpful  upon  the  peace  and  good  order  in 
the  various  cities  and  towns.  However,  there  came  an 
exceptional  reply  like  this  :  'About  the  same,'  '  Not  noted,' 
'  Don't  know,'  '  Bad.'  " 

It  is  not  the  purpose  of  this  committee  to  discuss  the 
advisability  of  a  duplication  of  this  law  to  other  sections,  but 
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it  cannot  refrain  from  observing  that  much  of  the  crime 
actually  recognizable  is  directly  traceable  to  the  abuse  of  the 
use  of  intoxicating  beverages,  and  that  if  in  the  south  land, 
where  the  proportion  of  ignorance,  vice,  superstition  and 
indifference  to  established  law  is  so  much  greater  than  in  our 
own  more  northern  sections,  how  much  greater  would  be  the 
improved  social  conditions  here  if  by  some  such  measure  we 
could  restrict  the  liquor  habit  and  its  concomitant  evils. 

Before  leaving  the  subject  of  preventive  to  take  up  that 
of  reformatory  work,  this  committee  feels  that  it  must  make 
an  expression  upon  another  matter  which,  in  its  opinion,  is  a 
reliable  preventive  to  crime  among  certain  classes  of  criminals 
— they  of  the  recurrent  type.  It  is  the  subject  which  has  been 
previously  discussed,  "The  Indeterminate  Sentence." 

It  is  our  opinion,  after  much  observation  among  many 
types  of  prisoners,  that  a  real  indeterminate  sentence  acts  as  a 
deterrent  from  crime,  and  as  well  to  a  more  complete  change 
in  purposes  and  habits,  when  undergoing  the  process  of 
reformation.  Our  present  indeterminate  sentence  is  not 
really  an  indeterminate  sentence ;  it  is  only  so  in  part ;  the 
attending  maximum  which  the  statute  provides  robs  it  of  its 
real  value  as  an  incentive  towards  reformation  and  release 
under  its  operation. 

Our  investigations  have  proven  that  prisoners  who  come 
to  reformatories  with  the  greatest  maximum  sentence  are  the 
ones  who  make  the  most  earnest  effort  to  effect  their  reforma- 
tion and  hasten  the  time  for  their  return  to  free  society  ;  and 
as  well  prove,  upon  their  temporary  release,  the  effectual 
change  in  character. 

On  the  contrary,  a  fewer  number  earn  release  who  have 
short  term  maximum  sentences.  Further,  many  of  them  are 
recidivists,  in  that  even  after  parole  they  occasionally  return 
to  criminal  practices,  running  the  risks  of  apprehension  and 
new  sentence,  with  the  thought  that  a  few  months  of 
exceptional  good  behavior,  industry,  feigned  earnestness,  they 
can  earn  a  new  parole,  and  thus  divide  up  the  seasons  at  new 
resting  places.  Likewise,  those  who  have  specially  short 
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maximum  sentences  who  earn  a  parole  are  exceptional.  A 
prisoner  who  has  a  two  and  a  half  year  maximum  at  once 
settles  down  to  "  do  me  time."  The  usual  stimulants  or 
incentives  rarely  awaken  any  interest  to  secure  parole  release. 

Now,  then,  if  the  indeterminate  sentence  was  really  such, 
it  would  give  the  authority  to  hold,  if  necessary,  during 
natural  life,  if  there  was  no  change  in  character  or  acquired 
industrial  skill  which  would  fit  one  for  citizenship.  So 
that  the  prisoner  would  realize  that  his  actual  detention 
was  regulated  entirely  by  himself,  not  by  maximum  sentence 
by  statute,  and  would  accordingly  make  the  most  strenuous 
effort  to  fit  himself  for  release. 

Thus  the  knowledge  that  once  in  prison  means  reform  or 
remain  in  prison,  would  act  as  a  deterrent  to  crime,  likewise 
a  preventive  in  many  cases. 

REFORMATORY   WORK. 

If  I  interpret  rightly  the  purpose  ot  this  Committee  on 
Preventive  and  Reformatory  Work,  it  is  that  it  has  certain 
well  defined  duties  to  perform  in  its  relation  to  the  National 
Prison  Association.  The  first  duty  I  conceive  to  be  that  of 
studying  the  subject  of  prevention,  and  to  present  to  you 
what  could  be  properly  classed  as  aids  to  a  more  complete 
harmony  in  our  social  relations  ;  and  as  well,  to  suggest  ways 
and  means  which  in  operation  may  tend  towards  the  increased 
appreciation  of  the  duties  of  citizenship,  and  thus  decrease  the 
commitments  to  houses  of  refuge,  of  correction  and  reforma- 
tories— that  has  been  done.  I  conceive  next  that  when 
juvenile  prisoners,  certainly  first  offenders  among  adults,  have 
been  committed  to  reformatories,  that  it  becomes  the  duty  of 
this  committee  to  make  such  reports  on  actually  operative 
schemes  for  reformation  which  may  be  of  permanent  value. 
So  I  must  be  pardoned  if,  in  the  course  of  succeeding  remarks, 
too  frequent  reference  is  made  to  the  New  York  State  Reforma- 
tory, at  Elmira.  That  institution  has,  by  strength  of  its 
years  and  the  virility  of  its  purposes,  become  recognized  the 
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world  over  as  the  highest  type  of  the  reformatory  which 
seriously  considers  the  problem  in  hand,  and  to  an  unusual 
degree  accomplishes  the  purpose  for  which  it  is  established. 

It  has  come  to  be  recognized  among  penologists  that 
there  must  be  a  real  difference  in  the  character  of  the  treat- 
ment accorded  to  inmates  admitted  to  reformatories  from  that 
administered  in  houses  of  refuge  or  state  industrial  schools  ; 
next,  that  there  shall  be  a  yet  greater  difference  in  the 
character  of  treatment  of  the  inmates  of  a  reformatory  from 
the  class  of  men  who  are  committed  to  state  prisons  ;  so  that 
the  reformatory  must  stand  out  once  for  all  as  a  type  of  an 
institution  which  must  have  large  opportunities  and  resources 
in  all  directions,  to  meet  the  demands  made  upon  it  by  the 
complexity  of  its  population,  if  it  would  at  all  come  within 
the  scope  of  its  real  purpose. 

The  first  duty  of  a  reformatory  is  that  it  shall  hold  for 
detention  such  prisoners  as  are  committed  thereto,  in  and 
under  such  discipline  which  will  enforce  the  fact  that  they 
have  been  isolated  from  society  because  of  inability  to  adjust 
themselves  to  the  demands  of  free  life,  and  thereby  must  have 
certain  clearly  defined  restrictions  placed  upon  their  personal 
liberties,  which  restrictions  shall  enforce  the  actual  privileges 
of  free  society. 

The  active  element  in  the  reformatory  detention  is,  and 
must  be,  the  hope  of  release  earlier  than  otherwise  possible  in 
state  prison  sentence.  This  to  be  possible  for  each  prisoner 
through  the  changing  of  purpose,  the  acquirement  of  new 
habits,  which  must  exhibit  to  the  experts  who  sit  in  judgment 
that  the  prisoner  is  fitted  for  the  exacting  demands  of  free  life. 
Tantamount  to  this  must  be  the  discretionary  power  of 
authorizing  release  to  prisoners  who  give  evidences  of  fitness 
for  free  associations ;  and  as  well,  this  authority  must  extend 
so  that  the  prisoners  may  be  recalled  to  the  reformatory  if, 
after  due  trial,  they  prove  themselves  unfitted  for  the  oppor- 
tunity extended  to  regain  their  social  status.  Further,  there 
shall  be  the  power  to  grant  absolute  releasemeht  from  the 
sentence  of  the  court  after  evidences  have  been  given  that  the 
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change  of  habits  has  been  such  that,  under  ordinary  demands, 
the  released  person  proves  the  ability  to  sustain  himself  in 
the  community.  With  these  paramount  differences  between 
state  prisons  and  reformatories,  it  becomes  the  duty  of  the 
states  maintaining  reformatories  to  determine  the  character  of 
the  occupation  of  those  committed,  and  establish  what  shall 
be  the  relation  between  the  men  confined  and  society,  \vho 
sends  them  away  temporarily  that  in  time  they  shall  be  able 
to  adapt  themselves  to  its  demands  when  not  under  penal 
restraint. 

It  at  once  becomes  clear  that  whatever  these  occupations 
for  prisoners  shall  be,  it  is  vitally  necessary  that  the  conditions 
under  which  they  must  be  rejuvenated  must,  as  nearly  as 
possible,  approximate  the  actual  conditions  in  free  life,  subject 
to  discipline  as  such,  which  enforces  the  cause  lor  confinement. 

I  pass  over  the  subject  of  classification  of  prisoners,  for 
that  has  been  well  discussed,  except  that  in  the  light  of 
experiences  covering  a  long  time  and  for  many  prisoners,  a 
new  and  distinct  classification  has  been  made  at  Elmira,  of 
which  I  will  treat  hereafter. 

The  first  element  in  free  society  which  makes  itself  .-us- 
taining  is  that  there  must  be  industry,  and  that  each  member 
must  contribute  to  the  support  of  the  community  through 
some  kind  of  remunerative  industry.  Likewise,  the  incentive 
to  acquire  privileges  and  holdings  becomes  a  part  of  the 
obligation  of  each  active  citizen,  that  he  or  they  may  have 
therefrom  greater  liberties,  greater  honors,  greater  enjoyment 
from  his  labors.  This,  then,  must  be  the  basis  of  the  reforma- 
tory work  which  intends  to  correct  slothfulness,  idleness, 
imperfect  character  and  indifference  to  established  rights  of 
others.  In  the  reformatory  at  Elmira  the  inmate  is  placed 
upon  this  basis  at  once ;  he  becomes  a  wage  earner  as  well  as 
a  wage  spender,  and  while  no  actual  transf  r  of  money  is 
made,  yet  credits  and  debits  make  the  same  transfers  valid. 
The  prisoner  may  not  only  sustain  himself  comfortably  in  a 
given  condition,  but  he  may  earn  for  himself  better  material 
conditions,  larger  liberties,  greater  confidences.  Likewise  he 
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may,  through  failure  to  adjust  himself  to  the  social  and  indus- 
trial life  of  the  reformatory,  be  depressed  in  grade,  have  poorer 
accommodations,  greatly  restricted  liberties,  even  actual 
privations.  These  are  general  conditions  which  affect  all 
prisoners,  and  rightly  so,  save  when  physical  disqualifications 
make  the  law  of  strenuous  life  inoperative  ;  but  for  special 
types  of  men  there  has  been  established  special  classes  which 
have  for  their  aim  to  give  a  knowledge  of  the  laws  governing 
society  and  the  relation  of  the  individual  to  it.  These  classes 
in  ethics,  economics  and  political  economy  have  proven  to  be 
"  potentialities  beyond  the  dreams  of  avarice  "  in  advancing 
the  actual  and  ideal  possibilities  in  respect  to  the  demands  of 
society  and  the  prisoner's  relation  thereto. 

During  the  year  such  men  as  were  capable  by  school 
classification,  about  thirty  per  cent,  of  the  entire  population 
of  the  reformatory,  have  been  in  attendance  at  these  divisions. 
Such  subjects  as  these  have  been  discussed  freely  and  with 
great  profit :  "  Ethics  of  Sabbath  Observance,"  "  Political 
Assessment  on  Candidates  for  Office,"  "  The  Ethics  of  Direct 
Legislation,"  "  The  Ford  Franchise  Tax  Bill,"  and  from  an 
economic  standpoint,  subjects  as  follows :  "  Modern  Industrial 
Conditions,"  "  Conditions  of  Industrial  Development,"  u  Eco- 
nomics of  Industry,"  "  Taxation."  This  opportunity  to  have 
the  freedom  of  speech,  the  chance  to  debate  with  one  another, 
with  even  the  citizen  professor ;  the  opportunity  to  have 
privileges  of  reading  the  latest  magazines  on  current  topics, 
are  intended,  and  actually  proves  to  be,  one  of  the  strongest 
incentives  among  the  prisoners  under  process  of  rehabilitation 
to  a  more  honest  effort  to  fit  themselves  for  their  return  to- 
society. 

I  must  forbear  to  speak  of  another  feature  of  reformatory 
work  which  is  very  near  my  heart,  namely,  the  necessity  for 
technological  classes  in  trades  training,  and  that  necessary 
coralary  training,  the  elementary  school  work,  or  even  coercive 
means  for  such  as  require  some  urgent  stimulant  to  awaken 
them  to  a  sense  of  honor  and  responsibility. 

It   is   self-evident    to  all  of  us  that  these  are  necessary 
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features  of  every  industrial  school  and  reformatory,  for  it  has 
become  axiomatic  that  we  can  only  educate  for  work  through 
work.  If  this  applies  to  normal  man,  how  much  more  to 
the  abnormal. 

Perhaps  one  of  the  most  unusual,  as  well  as  one  of  the 
most  gratifying  features  of  reformatory  work  that  this  com- 
mittee can  present,  is  the  account  of  a  new  elective  dietary 
scheme,  prepared  and  operated  for  the  Upper  First  Grade  men 
at  the  Elmira  Reformatory.  This  unique  element  affecting 
the  feeding  of  prisoners  has,  as  its  sustaining  features,  two 
very  distinct  qualities.  First,  its  physiological  and  psychologic 
benefits  upon  the  body  and  mind  of  the  prisoner.  It  is  known 
to  all  of  us  that  the  usual  active,  nourishing  and  sustaining 
elements  in  foodstuffs  are  not  assimilated,  nor  do  they  generate 
the  same  physical  or  mental  functions  with  men  under  confine- 
ment as  under  free  conditions.  Likewise,  we  know  that  for 
the  normal  man  the  best  motives  and  dispositions  are  engen- 
dered under  conditions  in  which  there  is  a  reasonable  variety 
of  foods  to  select  from  ;  if  these  are  daintily  served,  their 
value  is  greatly  increased.  So  then  it  was  held  out  as  an 
incentive  to  such  prisoners  as  earned  Upper  First  Grade 
standing,  the  opportunity  to  have  their  dinner  served  ua  la 
carte  "  provided  they  maintained  a  credit  above  that  necessary 
for  retention  in  this  grade. 

This  "  a  la  carte "  service  being  in  all  respects  as  far 
removed  from  the  general  Upper  First  Grade  rations  as  the 
Upper  First  Grade  ration  is  from  the  Second  or  Convict  Grade 
rations. 

The  second  distinctive  value  of  this  "  a  la  carte  "  dinner 
service  is  its  economic  bearing  upon  the  prisoner  and  his 
valuation  of  his  daily  earnings. 

It  gives  him  the  opportunity,  to  a  degree,  to  say  what 
use  his  earnings  may  be  put  to  ;  to  what  extent  He  may  satisfy 
his  appetite ;  whether  he  will  feast  upon  the  good  things 
furnished,  decently,  moderately,  or  be  the  spendthrift.  If 
the  latter,  then  he  at  once  deprecates  his  credit  balance  and 
becomes  ineligible  to  this  service,  and  returns  to  the  general 
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dining  room  service.  Is  not  this  enforcing  a  necessary  lesson 
in  self-control ;  does  it  not  become  a  part  of  the  scheme  of 
living,  such  as  citizens  must  survive  under?  Certainly  it 
gives  freedom  of  selection  of  one's  material  conditions,  even 
in  prison,  and  must  evidently  enforce  that  most  necessary 
quality  for  every  successful  life,  namely,  the  ability  to  appre- 
ciate comforts,  pleasures,  honors,  and  to  secure  them  through 
industry,  sobriety  and  economy. 

The  following  is  a  copy  of  the  menu  for  the  highest  social 
grade  inmates : 

UPPER   FIRST   GRADE   DINING    ROOM. 
WEDNESDAY,  FEBRUARY  8,  1899. 

SOUP. 
Beef  Broth,    .01. 

EGGS. 
Scrambled,  Tomato  Sauce,  .04. 

MEATS. 
Fresh  Fried  Haddock,  Tartar  Sauce,  .03.  Beef  Stew,  .04. 

VEGETABLES. 

Boiled  Potatoes,  .01.  Stewed  Cabbage,  .02. 

Boiled  Rice,  .01.  Butter,   .01. 

PASTRY. 
Bread  Pudding,   .02. 

During  a  given  month  when  the  number  of  prisoners  in 
the  Upper  First  grade  were  363,  there  were  sixty-one  per 
cent,  of  them  who  earned  the  privilege  of  this  service.  It 
cost  the  institution  12  cents  per  capita  to  maintain  this  "a 
la  carte"  dinner  service,  while  the  per  capita  cost  for  food  for 
the  year  1898  averaged  7%o  cents. 

After  dietary  experiment,  which  had  for  its  purpose  the 
determination  of  the  value  of  a  scientifically  determined  diet, 
based  upon  the  necessary  calories  of  foodstuffs  required,  to 
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serve  this  from  a  special  kitchen  and  under  such  conditions 
as  would  be  more  congenial  than  the  usual  prison  dietary, 
with  the  object  in  view  of  determining  what,  if  any,  tangible 
changes  in  character  could  be  induced  in  the  young  adult 
criminal  by  special  feeding.  The  hope  being  that  a  new  force 
could  be  employed  on  the  small  minority  who,  after  the 
employment  of  all  the  reformative  measures,  were  not  respon- 
sive to  a  degree  recognizable. 

The  food  was  changed  every  day  in  the  week,  but  uni- 
formly contained :  protien,  ^  pound ;  fat,  ^  pound,  and 
carbohydrates,  9/w  pound.  The  total  heat  units  consumed 
amounted  to  3,250  daily,  though  there  was. about  1,000  calories 
less  per  day  for  each  man  than  the  former  allowance.  An 
average  gain  of  fifty-four  pounds  among  ten  prisoners  showed 
that  bodily  needs  were  amply  met.  This  dietary  cost  twelve 
cents  per  man.  But  the  alteration  in  character  sought  was 
not  so  well  realized,  there  being  little  or  no  change  in 
character  which  could  be  traceable  to  this  experiment.  These 
investigations  covered  a  period  of  seven  months.  It  was 
undertaken  with  a  view  to  bring  every  possible  force  to  bear, 
and  leave  no  stone  unturned  which  would  be  a  reformative 
means.  I  am  indebted  to  Resident  Physician  Dr.  Hiram  E. 
Elliott  for  the  above  statement  relative  to  this  experiment. 

I  mentioned  a  new  classification  of  prisoners,  distinctive 
to  Elmira  Reformatory.  A  few  remarks  upon  it.  Every 
house  of  refuge,  industrial  school  and  reformatory  must  have, 
does  have,  a  large  proportion  of  prisoners  who  make  no 
progress  under  the  usual  and  general  means  elected  for  their 
change  of  habits.  These  must,  at  the  expense  of  those  who 
do  progress,  be  carried  along  with  all  the  influences  which 
emanate  from  them.  We  have  found  that  at  Elmira  fully 
one-third  of  the  prisoners  are  not  susceptible  immediately  on 
their  arrival,  nor  after  a  period  covering  a  year  or  even  longer, 
to  the  general  regulations.  It  is  evident  that  some  special 
treatment  differing  in  nature  and  purpose  from  that  provided 
for  the  two-thirds  who  are  susceptible  to  these  conditions  of 
parole  release,  is  necessary.  Also  that  this  special  treatment 
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must  not  be  simply  an  effort  to  profitably  employ  prisoners  by 
miscellaneous  means,  but  it  must  be  a  system  which  has  for 
its  purposes — first,  locating  the  cause  for  the  physical,  mental 
and  moral  disabilities,  then  to  counteract  these  irregularities 
and  restore  the  defective  being  to  a  normal  state,  from  which 
he  is  to  be  finally  released  to  society. 

It  has  been  discovered  and  conclusively  proven,  both  by 
the  experiment  at  Elmira  and  at  the  Massachusetts  Reforma- 
tory and  elsewhere,  that  manual  training  properly  adapted 
and  taught  to  the  pupils  pursuing  courses  therein,  has  great 
importance  as  an  educational  factor.  In  public  schools  this 
takes  form  as  a  part  of  the  general  scheme  of  education  ;  with 
the  reformatory  scheme,  manual  training  is  vastly  more 
specific  in  purpose,  also  in  the  variety  of  its  adaption. 

MATHEMATICAL   DEFECTIVES — GROUP    I. 

It  is  held,  first,  that  for  one  who  is  dull  or  even  defective 
in  mathematics,  that  this  defect  can  be  entirely  eradicated 
through  manual  processes,  using  tools  as  the  agent  effecting 
the  cure.  But  this  cannot  be  accomplished  by  indiscriminate 
tool  manipulation,  but  must  be  from  predetermined  outlines 
designed  to  meet  this  defect  or  degrees  of  defectiveness,  then 
with  the  tool  processes  properly  taught  in  accordance  with  the 
outlines,  accepting  no  project  from  the  pupil  that  does  not 
approach  the  absolute,  showing  therein  the  essential  elements 
of  mathematical  conception  and  the  special  application  to  his 
defectiveness. 

CONTROL   DEFECTIVES GROUP    2. 

Likewise  it  is  held  that  one  who  is  irritable,  vicious, 
immoral  or  predatory — z.  <?.,  defective  in  self-control — be  the 
degree  or  defect  confirmed  or  only  locally  exhibited,  or  even 
among  varying  degrees  of  intelligence,  that  through  tool 
processes,  correct,  restore,  make  permanent  the  control  of  self, 
so  that  irresponsibility  gives  way  to  self  respect,  which  is 
alone  one  of  the  most  important  elements  in  determining 
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character.  This  claim  is  based  upon  the  fact  that  habit 
produces  character,  and  that  what  one's  character  is,  is  the 
aggregate  result  of  influence  and  habits.  These  control 
defectives  are  classified — tool  processes  adapted  to  their 
degrees  of  defectiveness  ;  teach  these  so  as  to  habituate  the 
mind  to  occupy  itself  on  definite  projects,  to  control  the 
irregular  muscular  movements,  to  produce  things  which  are 
of  use  and  in  which  elements  of  beauty  in  form  and  harmo- 
nious combination  enter.  This  consciousness  of  ability  to 
produce  something  is  a  basal  element  in  developing  self 
respect.  If  this  training  of  hand  and  brain  is  sequentially 
maintained  through  a  series  of  outlines  specially  designed  to 
overcome  the  defect,  then  we  accustom  the  pupil  to  think,  to 
act  in  wholesome  channels,  or  to  produce  self  control  in  them. 
This  is  again  true  for  the  reason  that  the  physical  and 
psychical  study  of  man  prove  the  inseperableness  from  the 
minute  physical  organs  of  sense  with  the  source  of  volition  or 
act  generating  agent.  There  is  absolute  certainty  of  reaction 
of  one  part  or  another  ;  then  whatever  enduring  result  comes 
from  physical  or  mental  activity,  this  must  bear  the  stamp  of 
the  habits  and  character  of  the  motive  agent.  Conversely, 
whatever  the  source  of  moral  regeneration  elects,  its  results 
must  be  indelibly  stamped  upon  the  physical  structure ;  so  if 
in  the  work  of  regeneration  for  these  specially  abnormal 
pupils  recognized  as  control  defectives,  if  our  tool  processes 
;and  results  show  anything  they  must  conclusively  prove  that 
the  act  of  making  an  honest  joint,  or  filing  to  absolute  planes, 
.filing  other  surfaces  to  these  planes,  or  making  a  pleasing, 
useful  article ;  these  must  bear  the  mark  of  honest  conception 
•and  must  indicate  the  qualities  of  the  man. 

No  debased  nature  could  conceive  or  chisel  the  lines 
representing  the  strength  of  character  shown  in  Venus  de 
Milo.  The  finality,  then,  of  honest  tool  processes  represents 
the  aggregate  of  right  thought  and  right  muscular  control  of 
the  .complex  nature  of  man. 
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GENERAL   DEFECTIVES — GROUP   3. 

Again  we  have  discovered  that  for  such  prisoners  as  show 
inherent  or  acquired  degeneracy,  be  it  physical  or  mental,  or 
both,  and  who  are  confirmed  dullards  in  school  and  trades, 
that  these  defects  can  be  overcome  by  manual  processes, 
provided  the  tool  processes  and  outlines  are  adapted  to  the 
needs  of  these  forms  of  defectiveness.  Also  that  these  tool 
performances  shall  have  such  sequence  of  application  as  to 
produce  mental  quickening,  greater  physical  activity,  increased 
vocabulary,  with  deftness  in  tool  work.  For  such  persons  as 
are  recognizably  defective  in  these  respects,  they  are  classified 
as  being  generally  defective. 

The  operation  of  classes  in  manual  training  at  Concord 
Reformatory,  at  Elmira  Reformatory,  have  proven  its  value 
and  permanence  as  a  reformative  measure,  and  this  committee 
urges  its  introduction  into  all  juvenile  institutions  for  both 
sexes,  and  specially  into  reformatories. 

This  committee  are  able  to  report  that  the  reformatory 
principle  of  treating  prisoners  is  gaining  constantly.  Society, 
and  they  who  legislate  for  it,  are  becoming  more  and  more 
alive  to  the  fact  that  the  object  of  penal  places  of  detention 
should  be  educative  rather  than  punitive,  and  that  the  state 
owes  it  to  itself  to  separate  the  juvenile  and  adult  first  offender 
from  the  deliberate  or  habitual  criminal  when  it  relegates 
them  for  confinement.  So  that  states  which  heretofore  have 
maintained  only  state  prisons  are  making  efforts  to  establish 
reformatories.  The  more  recent  notice  that  has  come  to  our 
attention  is  in  the  state  of  South  Carolina.  There  was  intro- 
duced into  the  General  Assembly  at  its  annual  session  of  this 
year,  a  resolution  which  passed,  "authorizing  the  governor  to 
appoint  a  committee  of  five  members  to  investigate  and  report 
on  the  practicability  and  advisability  of  the  state's  establishing 
a  reformatory  for  youthful  criminals."  That  committee  were 
enthusiastic,  and  at  once  made  a  thorough  investigation  of 
three  well  known  reformatories,  and  made  their  report  in 
part,  as  follows  :  "  Having  now  had  the  matter  in  mind  for 
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some  time,  and  having  come  into  possession  of  many  facts 
concerning  the  practical  operation  of  reformatory  methods,  we 
do  not  hesitate  to  recommend  that  steps  at  once  be  taken  to 
set  up  a  reformatory  in  this  state."  There  next  follows  a 
series  of  reasons  showing  that  the  percentage  of  youthful 
criminals  among  the  white  population  was  so  small  and  that 
among  the  negro  population  so  large,  that  it  would  be 
advisable  to  establish  this  reformatory  specially  for  negro 
criminals.  To  that  end  they  (the  committee)  announced  their 
conclusions  as  follows  :  "  Therefore  we  heartily  recommend 
that  steps  be  taken  by  the  legislature  at  its  next  session  to  set 
up  in  this  state  a  reformatory  for  youthful  negro  criminals." 
The  governor  of  South  Carolina  is  himself  in  favor  of  the 
establishment  of  a  reformatory  in  his  state,  and  will  addition- 
ally reinforce  the  report  of  the  committee  in  his  annual 
message  to  the  legislature. 

Likewise,  we  can  report  that  in  Virginia  this  same  spirit 
to  establish  and  maintain  a  reformatory  has  been  developed. 
Inquiries  have  been  made  which,  in  time,  will  mature. 

The  Indiana  Reformatory  at  JefFersonville  is  yet  in  the 
transition  stage  from  a  state  prison  to  a  reformatory.  It 
requires  additional  appropriations  to  perfect  the  change,  but 
they  will  be  forthcoming  at  the  time  for  annual  appropriations. 
Superintendent  Hert  is  perfecting  the  details  of  operation,  and 
the  organization  will  be  ready  when  the  changes  in  plant  and 
release  from  contracts  are  made. 

Wisconsin  has  made  plans  looking  to  the  changing  of 
its  system,  whereby  one  of  its  prisons  will  be  turned  into  a 
reformatory.  The  committee  which  visited  the  sessions  of 
this  Congress  last  year  at  Indianapolis  have  rendered  an 
exhaustive  report  to  the  governor  upon  the  adjustment  of 
prison  industries,  operation  of  a  reformatory,  and  the  tide  will 
not  be  stemmed. 

New  York  State  is  annually  appropriating  moneys  for 
the  erection  of  its  Eastern  Reformatory,  in  process  of  con- 
struction at  Napanock.  This,  in  due  time,  will  be  ready  to 
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open  its  doors  and  begin  its  work  of  regenerating  youthful 
criminals. 

Respectfully  submitted  for  the  Committee  on  Prevention 
and  Reformatory  Work. 
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Mr.  H.  McFADDEN,  of  Board  of  Managers  of  the  Ohio 
State  Reformatory. — A  practical  question  has  oppressed  me 
for  two  or  three  days.  The  Governor  of  Connecticut  the  other 
evening  made  a  statement  which  cannot  be  gainsaid,  that 
people  object  to  undue  taxation.  I  find  in  the  course  of  the 
speeches  and  papers  on  this  matter  that  the  idea  runs  largely 
into  nonproduction,  which  of  course  involves  expenses  to  be 
met  by  taxation.  How  much  productive  industry  can  be 
introduced  into  a  reformatory  and  still  keep  in  view  the  idea 
of  teaching  and  building  up  the  character  which  has  been 
made  so  prominent  by  the  speakers  here  ? 

Mr.  Brockway  was  asked  to  answer  this  question. 

Mr.  BROCKWAY. — The  amount  of  time  to  be  devoted  to 
production  and  to  instruction  cannot  be  stated  definitely  for 
general  application.  It  must  depend  much  on  the  circum- 
stances and  sentiment  of  the  particular  reformatory  where  the 
experiment  is  to  be  tried.  In  a  state  where  they  have  not 
outgrown  the  idea  of  earning  something  by  the  labor  of 
prisoners,  education  must  be  given  to  the  people  outside.  In 
New  York  we  are  getting  over  that  idea  so  far  as  the  reform- 
atory is  concerned.  In  1897,  when  the  state  commissioners 
were  about  to  give  productive  labor  to  prisoners,  we  asked  to 
be  excused,  and  we  were  excused.  We  are  doing  practically 
nothing  for  money.  Lately  there  have  been  some  industries 
assigned,  but  they  will  not  be  carried  on  to  such  an  extent  as 
to  change  the  character  of  the  institution.  Where  there  is  a 
demand  for  production,  half  a  day  or  half  a  week  might  be 
given  to  productive  work,  provided  you  have  the  facilities  for 
production  and  the  trade  schools  for  instruction.  There  must 
be  sufficient  floor  room  for  this  work.  The  danger  would  be 
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that  if  you  work  for  production  in  the  morning  with  the  same 
tools,  you  would  find  it  difficult  to  work  for  instruction  in  the 
afternoon  with  the  same  tools  and  in  the  same  shops.  That 
was  so  difficult  that  we  did  not  attempt  it  for  the  daytime,  and 
having  plenty  of  space  we  organized  trade  schools  in  the 
evenings,  and  for  three  or  five  years  trade  schools  were  confined 
to  two  evenings  a  week.  When  in  the  evolution  a  better 
sentiment  was  produced  and  the  new  law  went  into  effect,  the 
time  of  the  prisoners  was  given  to  us,  and  we  put  in  half  a  day 
trade  work,  doing  all  the  prison  work  and  all  the  institution 
work  in  the  morning.  I  should  think,  without  knowing  the 
condition  of  things  in  Ohio,  it  might  be  well  to  work  the  men 
half  a  day  at  productive  work,  provided  you  have  space  and 
facilities  for  the  other  work. 

Professor  Henderson  was  asked  to  speak. 

Prof.  HENDERSON. — I  am  glad  to  have  an  opportunity  to 
call  your  attention  to  a  matter  which  has  grown  out  of  my 
experience  as  a  teacher.  I  did  not  express  myself  as  unfavor- 
able to  industrial  processes  but  that  the  process  should  be  a 
general  preparation.  The  foundation  work  should  be 
thoroughly  done.  The  paper  of  Mr.  Bates  has  brought  out  a 
large  amont  of  descriptive  matter  of  the  work  which  I  observed 
carefully  under  his  guidance. 

Just  before  I  left  Chicago  three  persons  were  appointed 
by  the  Board  of  Education  to  examine  the  children  of  the  city. 
Last  year  we  had  one  such  officer.  I  have  no  doubt  we  shall 
in  time  have  more.  They  are  to  study  the  physical  manifesta- 
tions, the  habitudes,  the  capacities  of  the  children  of  Chicago. 
Sometimes  a  child  is  near-sighted  or  dull  of  hearing,  but  has 
still  a  bright  intellect,  but  he  appears  stupid  at  school  because 
the  teacher  does  not  know  what  his  powers  are.  The  child 
dull  of  hearing  is  dull  because  he  sits  in  the  back  row.  If  he 
sits  where  he  can  hear,  he  is  bright  enough.  So  with  the 
child  who  has  poor  sight.  If  he  is  in  a  better  light  where  he 
can  see,  he  no  longer  appears  to  be  stupid.  In  order  to  carry 
on  the  education  process  all  these  things  must  be  known,  and 
we  can  now  find  them  out  with  instruments  of  precision.  A 
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good  beginning  of  this  kind  of  study  has  been  made  at  El  mi ra. 
Each  prisoner  has  a  thorough  physical  examination.  This 
kind  of  investigation  must  be  carried  still  further.  Look  at 
the  matter  of  the  insane.  In  a  few  institutions  we  have  a 
physical  and  psychical  laboratory  for  the  study  of  the  insane 
where  records  are  kept.  Put  these  two  things  together.  Let 
us  have,  for  study,  as  the  basis  of  instruction  and  work,  the 
psychical  laboratory  in  connection  with  the  prison  and 
reformatory.  We  are  now  dealing  with  another  class  of  per- 
sons, another  educative  process.  Why  should  we  not  employ 
persons  especially  adapted  for  this  work  ?  Mr.  Brockway 
asked  a  man  skilled  in  manual  training  to  conduct  that  pro- 
cess. Why  should  not  persons  be  provided  to  examine  and 
study  the  criminal  ?  We  have  instruments  of  precision  for 
that  purpose.  I  should  like  to  see  these  instruments  and  these 
investigations  put  at  the  command  of  our  wardens,  and  I 
think  in  twenty  or  thirty  years  we  should  have  a  body  of 
knowledge  accurate  and  valuable  which  would  be  useful  in 
any  prison  and  in  the  preventive  work  which  goes  before,  and 
also  in  the  case  of  discharged  prisoners.  We  should  have  far 
more  complete  records  of  cures  than  at  present.  Preventive 
work  and  penal  work  and  w.ork  for  juvenile  offenders,  these 
are  all  connected.  We  must  know  more  about  criminal  traits 
and  criminal  anthropology.  They  are  so  related  that  the 
wardens  are  the  only  men  who  can  most  perfectly  take  up 
this  process  of  the  examination  of  the  criminal.  We  cannot 
catch  the  prisoner  outside,  and  after  he  is  discharged  it  as 
too  late. 
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PRISONS   AND    PENAL   CONTROL 
IN    GERMANY. 

BY  DR.    OSCAR   HINTRAGER,  JUDGE   OF    THE  DISTRICT  COURT, 
REIDLINGER,    SOUTH   GERMANY. 

On  the  investigation  tour  I  made  through  so  many  of 
the  penal  and  reformatory  institutions  of  the  United  States  in 
the  earlier  part  of  this  year  under  a  commission  to  report  to 
my  government,  I  was  received  everywhere  with  so  much 
kindness  and  hospitality,  as  well  as  given  every  desirable  help 
and  facility  to  study,  that  I  look  back  on  my  tour  and  work 
with  joy  and  the  satisfaction  of  great  gain  and  stimulus  of 
thought.  It  is  therefore  with  a  feeling  of  gratitude  and  high 
estimation  for  those  men  who  have  devoted  their  will  and 
energy  to  prison  affairs,  and  who  once  more  in  the  history  of 
prisons  have  gained  for  the  United  States  the  merit  of  having 
taken  an  energetic  step  towards  reform,  that  made  me  welcome 
the  suggestion  of  Mr.  Milligan  made  to  me  while  at  Allegheny, 
to  prepare  a  paper  for  the  Hartford  National  Prison  Congress. 
Although  I  am  very  sorry  the  limited  time  of  my  stay  in  this 
country  does  not  allow  me  to  be  present  at  this  meeting,  yet 
I  rejoice  to  greet  its  members  by  these  lines. 

When  I  devote  this  paper  to  a  brief  outline  of  German 
prison  systems  and  penal  law,  as  far  as  the  latter  is  necessarily 
connected  with  the  former,  I  do  so  because  we  learn  and 
conceive  new  ideas  mainly  by  comparison.  I  do  not  intend 
to  praise  my  country,  for  we  Germans  all  know  that  in  prison 
matters  we  were  the  scholars  of  this  country.  As  all  our 
books  about  penology  and  prison  management  begin  with  a 
description  of  the  Auburn  and  Philadelphia  systems,  and  their 
gradual  adoption,  imitation  and  modification  in  Germany,  so 
now  again  all  our  penological  literature  and  debates  abou  ^ 
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needed  reforms  refer  to  the  United  States.  Massachusetts 
gave  us  the  probation  system,  which,  in  its  elementary  prin- 
ciples, is  adopted  by  several  states  of  the  German  Empire 
since  1896  ;  and  following  the  movement  in  this  country  the 
agitation  for  the  indeterminate  sentence  has  been  carried  on 
by  such  prominent  jurists  as  V.  Liszt,  and  though  modified, 
found  its  way  into  the  penal  code  prepared  for  Switzerland  in 
1894-96. 

The  German  penal  code  of  1877  following  the  French 
tripartition  of  offenses  according  to  their  gravity  (crimes,  dehts 
et  simple  contraventions  de  police — verbrechan,  vergehan  und 
utertretungeri)  adopted  in  consequence  of  this  also  a  threefold 
system  of  punishments  by  imprisonment:  Zuchthaus,  Gefan- 
gniss  and  Haft.  While  capital  punishment  (by  the  guillotine) 
is  provided  only  for  high  treason  and  murder  in  the  first 
degree,  the  three  kinds  of  punishment  by  imprisonment : 
Zuchthaus,  Gefangniss  and  Haft  principally  correspond  to  the 
said  distinction  of  Verbrechen,  Vergehen  and  Uebertretungen 
According  to  this  classification  which  finds  some  analogy  in 
the  distinction  of  state  prison,  penitentiary  and  county  jail 
here,  an  offense  is  a  verbrechen,  if  punishable  by  Zuchthaus,  a 
ver,gehen,  if  so  by  Gefangniss,  and  an  uebertreing  if  punish- 
able by  jail  or  fine.  The  Zuchthaus  punishment  can  not  be 
inflicted  less  than  one  nor  more  than  fifteen  years  except  for 
life.  This  rule,  which  holds  good  even  in  the  case  of  several 
crimes  being  committed  or  tried  at  the  same  time  is  a  remark- 
able difference  from  the  laws  of  this  country  which  allow 
sentences  of  twenty,  forty,  sixty,  etc.,  years,  of  any  length  up 
to  lifetime.  According  to  the  view  of  our  law  an  imprison- 
ment of  fifteen  years  is  a  sufficient  expiation  even  of  the  grave 
offenses,  except  of  course  those  punishable  by  death  or  a 
life  sentence.  Besides  the  probably  underlying  idea  was  that 
a  criminal,  if  not  locked  up  for  lifetime,  should  not  be  held 
longer  than  fifteen  years  in  continuous  imprisonment,  as  a 
longer  period  of  detention  would  certainly  make  him  unfit  for 
free  life,  which  would  be  the  greater  evil  of  the  two  in 
question. 
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Vergehen  are  punishable  by  Gefangniss  from  one  day  to 
five  years.  The  Haft  punishment  for  misdemeanor  counts 
from  one  day  to  not  more  than  six  weeks. 

It  may  be  noticed  that  we  Germans,  according  to  our 
way  of  reducing  things  to  general  principles,  determined  the 
minimum  and  maximum  of  the  different  kinds  of  punishments 
in  a  general  way  in  that. part  of  our  penal  code  which  contains 
the  general  principles,  while  in  the  English  and  American  law 
this  is  determined  in  the  case  of  each  offense  separately  ;  con- 
sequently our  law  often  only  says  :  Such  and  such  a  crime 
is  punishable  by  Gefangniss,  the  minimum  and  maximum 
being  determined  once  forever  in  the  general  part  of  the  law. 
This  is  one  of  the  reasons  our  laws  are  so  much  smaller  in 
volume  than  the  English  and  American  laws. 

NO   UNIFORM    LAW   FOR    EXECUTION    OF   SENTENCES. 

Now,  one  might  expect  the  three  different  kinds  of 
imprisonment  to  be  different  in  their  execution  according  to 
the  degree  of  gravity  of  the  offense  which  they  are  set  out  for. 
This,  however,  is  more  the  case  on  the  paper  and  in  theory 
than  in  reality.  Our  institutions  to  which  the  men  for  the 
execution  of  the  different  kinds  of  imprisonment  are  com- 
mitted, do  not  materially  differ,  neither  in  the  way  of  con- 
struction, nor  as  far  as  treatment  and  discipline  are  concerned. 
This,  which  forms  the  most  popular  complaint  of  our  whole 
system,  is,  besides  the  difficulties  in  the  very  nature  of  the 
case,  mainly  due  to  the  fact  that  we  have  no  unified  law  of 
the  empire  regulating  the  execution  of  our  court  sentences. 
All  this  is  determined  by  the  legislature  and  the  prison 
authorities  of  the  different  states  differently.  When  such  a 
law — which  was  intended  to  be  passed  since  the  enactment  of 
the  penal  code — was  laid  before  the  Reichstag  in  1879,  the 
difference  of  opinions  as  to  the  prison  system  to  be  followed 
and  the  fear  of  the  heavy  expenses  which  a  carrying  out  of 
the  law  would  have  necessitated  for  the  different  states,  was 
too  great  a  difficulty  to  be  overcome.  Bismarck  himself  is 
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said  to  have  expressed  his  dislike  of  that  law.  So  the  bill, 
which  was  mainly  drawn  up  by  the  Prussian  Secretary  of 
Justice  and  in  an  undecided  way  tottered  between  the  congre- 
gate and  the  solitary  system,  was  withdrawn.  No  new  law 
has  been  prepared  since,  but  the  German  Bundesrath  in  1897 
agreed  to  adopt  certain  principles  which,  in  the  execution  ot 
sentences  for  imprisonment,  have, to  be  followed  until  the 
final  enactment  of  the  expected  law. 

MAIN    PRINCIPLES. 

The  main  principles  of  this  resolution  are  the  following : 

SECTION  i.  Prisoners  who  are  serving  their  time  under 
a  sentence  of  a  criminal  court  of  justice  must  be  kept  separate 
from  all  those  awaiting  trial. 

SEC.  3.  Female  prisoners  must  be  kept  in  separate 
institutions. 

SEC.  4.  Prisoners,  who  have  not  yet  completed  the 
eighteenth  year  of  their  life,  must  be  kept  separate  from  adult 
prisoners  in  such  a  way  that  no  intercourse  is  possible  between 
them.  In  case  the  said  prisoners  have  to  serve  sentences  of 
more  than  one  month,  they  must  be  confined  in  separate 
institutions,  where  they  can  be  kept  till  the  expiration  of  their 
twentieth  year  of  life. 

SEC.  8.  No  prisoner  can  be  placed  in  an  institution 
except  upon  a  written  order  of  the  court,  in  which  the  judg- 
ment, the  offense,  the  punishment  and  the  time  from  which 
this  has  to  be  counted,  is  stated. 

SEC.   n.     Zuchthaus  and  Gefangniss  punishment  must  be 
served  in  solitary  confinement  preferably,  if 

(1)  The   length    of    sentence    does    not    exceed    three 
months,  or  if 

(2)  The  convict  is  below  twenty-five  years  of  age,  or  if 

(3)  The  convict  has  not  served  any  previous  terms. 
SEC.   12.     Convicts  under  eighteen  years  of  age,  as  a  rule, 

cannot  be  kept  in  solitary  confinement  more  that  three  months, 
adults  not  more  than  three  years  except  with  their  consent. 
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SEC.  13.  Solitary  confinement  can  not  be  applied,  if  it 
involves  a  danger  to  the  physical  or  mental  conditions  of  the 
convict. 

SEC.  14.  The  convict,  who  is  kept  in  solitary  confine- 
ment, must  be  visited  daily  several  times  by  officials  of  the 
institution,  once  a  month  at  least  by  the  warden  and  the 
physician. 

SEC.  15.  Prisoners  who  are  confined  on  the  congregate 
plan  may  be  kept  separate  during  the  outdoor  hours,  and  must 
be  so  at  night  time. 

SEC.  1 6.  Under  the  congregate  plan  prisoners,  who  are 
disfranchised  and  who  have  served  previous  terms,  must  be 
kept  separate  from  the  not-disfranchised  and  the  first-termer. 
Under  our  law  the  criminal  is  disfranchised  only  for  a 
limited  period  of  years  to  be  counted  from  the  date  of  release 
from  prison  and  only  in  case  of  certain  crimes  which  show  a 
great  meanness  and  dishonesty  of  character. 

SEC.  17.  All  the  prisoners  have  to  work  ;  the  labor  is 
assigned  to  them.  Exceptionally  the  first-termer  and  the  not- 
disfranchised  convict  may  be  allowed  to  work  for  himself  at 
what  he  pleases. 

SEC.  1 8.  In  assigning  the  labor  to  the  convicts  the 
warden  has  to  regard  their  health,  faculties  and  future,  in  the 
case  of  juveniles,  especially  their  education. 

SEC.  20.  A  day's  work  is  in  the  Zuchthaus  not  more 
than  twelve  ;  in  the  Gefangniss  and  Haft  not  more  than 
eleven  hours. 

SEC.  21.  The  income  of  the  convict  labor  goes  to  the 
treasury  of  the  state.  The  convict,  however,  may  be  allowed 
to  earn  in  the  Zuchthaus  not  more  than  twenty  pfemiige 
(5  cents)  a  day ;  in  Gefangniss  and  Haft  not  more  than  thirty 
pfennige  (7  cents)  a  day. 

SEC.  22.  Convict  labor  must  be  regulated  in  such  a 
way  that  the  least  possible  harm  is  done  to  outside  labor  and 
industry.  To  obtain  that  end,  the  following  principles  must 
be  followed  in  all  institutions : 
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(1)  The  convict   labor    must    not  be   leased  to  private 
employers. 

(2)  The  products  of  the  convict  labor  must  in  the  first 
place  fill  the  demands  of  the  state  and  its  institutions. 

(3)  Convict  labor  has  to  be  distributed  among  as  many 
trades  as  possible,  so  as  to  make  the  products  of  none  of  them 
too  many. 

(4)  An  underselling  of  free  labor  must  be  avoided  by  all 
means. 

SEC.  28.  Each  convict  has  the  right  to  see  a  clergyman 
of  his  confession  at  any  time.  He  must  attend  the  regular 
chapel  services. 

SEC.  29.  The  education  in  the  institutions  for  juveniles 
covers  the  same  matters  that  are  taught  in  the  public  schools. 
The  same  education  is  given  to  those  adult  prisoners  who 
need  it  and  who  have  to  serve  more  than  three  months. 

SEC.  30.  Books  and  printed  matter  the  convicts  cannot 
receive  except  from  the  library  of  the  institution. 

SEC.  31.  The  prisoners  must  be  allowed  to  have  outdoor 
exercises  at  least  half  an  hour  every  day. 

SEC.  32.  In  the  Zuchthaus  they  are  allowed  to  receive 
a  visit  of  their  relatives  once  in  three  months;  in  Gefangniss 
and  Haft,  once  each  month. 

SEC.  34.  The  following  disciplinary  punishments  are 
admitted  : 

(1)  Deprivation  of  privileges. 

(2)  Deprivation  of  books  and  printed  matter. 

(3)  Deprivation  of  work  in  case  of  solitary  confinement. 

(4)  Deprivation  of  outdoor    exercises,    but    not   longer 
than  one  week  at  a  time. 

(5)  Deprivation  of  the  bed,  but    not  longer    than  one 
week  at  a  time. 

(6)  Chaining,  but  not  more  than  four  weeks  at  a  time, 
and  not  against  convicts  under  eighteen  years. 

(7)  Punishment  cell,  not  more  than  six  weeks  at  a  time. 
The  latter  punishment  can    be  made  more  effective  by 

darkening   the    cell    and    by  a  reduction  of  the    daily  food. 
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The  dark  cell,  however,  cannot  be  used  for  juveniles  under 
eighteen. 

Corporal  punishment  is  not  allowed  except  in  case  of 
juveniles  under  fourteen  years  of  age,  and  only  in  so  far  as  it 
is  administered  on  them  in  the  public  schools. 

These  principles,  with  slight  modifications,  are  commonly 
followed  in  all  the  German  states.  As  by  them  the  Bundes- 
rath  neither  decided  for  a  certain  system  nor  laid  down 
detailed  rules  for  the  control  of  prisons  or  for  prison  labor 
except  the  general  ideas  given  in  paragraphs  21  and  22,  all 
these  matters  are  left  to  the  different  states,  and  they  all  have 
regulated  it  more  or  less  differently. 

DIFFERENT   PRISON    SYSTEMS. 

While  Baden  almost  exclusively  sticks  to  the  solitary 
confinement  system,  Prussia  has  a  mixture  of  this  and  the 
congregate  system  ;  the  majority  of  her  institutions,  however, 
are  built  on  the  solitary  system.  Saxony  wishes  to  indi- 
vidualize as  much  as  possible  by  applying  each  system  when- 
ever it  appears  to  be  the  proper  thing  for  the  individual 
prisoner.  Bavaria  also  has  a  mixture,  but  a  tendency  towards 
the  solitary  confinement  system.  As  to  the  degree  of  strict- 
ness in  which  the  latter  system  is  carried  out  in  the  different 
states,  there  is  a  great  variety.  Of  the  prisons  of  my  pro- 
gressive state — Wurttemberg — I  wish  to  speak  more  fully 
later  on. 

State  control  over  all  penal  institutions  exists  in  all  the 
German  states.  The  power  of  control  and  supervision  is 
invested  in  the  head  of  the  Department  of  Justice  or  the 
Interior,  or  in  some  states  in  both.  Its  advantages  are 
especially  felt  in  the  facility  it  offers  for  a  proper  classification 
of  the  various  prisons  and  the  maintaining  of  a  uniform 
standard  of  prison  management  and  prison  finances  through- 
out the  state. 

PRISON    LABOR. 

Prison  labor,  which  is  almost  exclusively  on  the  State- 
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Account  System  in  Germany,  has  of  course  also  met  the 
hostile  spirit  of  the  laboring  man.  But  the  complaints  are 
not  by  far  so  strong  as  in  this  country,  and  we  do  not  have 
any  laws  forbidding  convict  labor.  By  not  using  much 
machinery  in  our  prisons — there  are  no  steam  or  electric 
plants  in  our  institutions — by  selling  goods  preferably  to 
public  institutions,  by  coming  as  near  as  possible  to  the  prices 
of  the  outside  market,  by  selling  prison  goods  as  far  away 
from  the  location  of  the  prison  as  possible,  we  have  avoided 
the  main  disadvantages  of  prison  labor — competition — and  at 
the  same  time  kept  all  the  prisoners,  even  the  short  termers 
in  the  jails,  busy  for  the  maintenance  of  our  institutions.  Our 
prison  industries  cover  about  the  same  lines  and  just  as  various 
a  field  of  productivity  as  those  in  this  country  ;  but  as  almost 
everything  is  made  by  hand,  we  do  not  produce  very  much. 

All  the  sentences  in  Germany  are  determinate  ;  there  is, 
however,  a  system  of  conditional  release  for  good  behaviour 
after  a  man  has  served  three-fourths  and  at  least  one  year  of 
his  sentence. 

WURTTEMBERG'S  PENAL  INSTITUTIONS. 

The  state  of  Wurttemberg,  South  Germany,  of  whose 
penal  institutions  I  wish  to  speak  more  particularly,  has 
besides  one  institution  for  all  female  convicts  two  Zuchthaus 
and  three  Gefangniss,  to  one  of  which  an  institution  for  the 
juvenile  delinquents  is  attached.  They  are  under  the  control 
and  supervision  of  a  collegium  of  twelve  members,  the 
president  included,  consisting  of  high  officials  of  the  Depart- 
ments of  Justice,  the  Interior,  the  Treasury,  the  different 
churches,  a  physician  and  a  merchant.  This  collegium,  how- 
ever, is  in  many  ways,  but  an  advising  council  of  the  Secretary 
of  Justice,  who  is  the  highest  authority  over  all  the  prisons  of 
the  country.  At  his  suggestion  the  King  appoints  the 
wardens  and  superintendents  of  the  various  institutions  out  of 
the  number  of  the  judges  and  prosecuting  attorneys  of  the 
Department  of  Justice.  He  also  classifies  the  prisons  accord- 
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ing  to  the  length  of  the  sentences,  according  to  the  age  of  the 
convicts  and  the  character  of  their  crimes.  Recidivists  in 
crimes  against  property  are  all  in  one  institution.  These, 
unless  of  classification,  are  laid  down  once  for  ever.  The 
judge,  therefore,  usually  does  not  need  to  say  to  which  institu- 
tion the  defendant  has  to  go,  this  being  determined  by  the 
above  named  circumstances.  But  one  institution  in  Wurttem- 
berg  is  on  the  Philadelphia  plan,  but  solitary  confinement  is 
not  carried  out  so  strict  as  there.  The  so-called  mixed  system 
is  preferred  in  Wurttemberg  at  present,  so  that  within  each 
institution  the  solitary  and  congregate  system  may  be  applied 
in  an  individualising  way.  Besides  the  named  institutions 
there  are  attached  to  each  of  the  sixty-three  county  courts 
(Amtsgericute)  one  jail,  which  is  under  the  control  of  the 
Chief  Justice  of  that  court  and  has  to  be  visited  by  him. 
unexpectedly  twice  in  each  month.  To  these  jails  all  the 
sentences  of  six  weeks  or  less  are  served. 

The  total  population  in  all  our  penal  institutions  of  the 
State  of  Wurttemberg  was  1,891  on  the  3ist  of  March,  1898. 
In  this  number,  however,  the  population  of  the  county  jails, 
which  counted  in  all  1,276  on  the  same  day,  is  not  included. 
The  total  number  of  inhabitants  of  the  State  of  Wurttemberg 
is  a  little  more  than  two  millions  by  our  last  census  of  1895. 
Of  the  i, 86 1  inmates  in  the  penal  institutions  on  the  3ist  day 
March,  1895,  1,627  were  males,  234  females  and  102  below 
eighteen  years  of  age;  751  were  first-termers,  the  rest 
recidivists ;  28  had  life  sentences  ;  14  could  neither  read  nor 
write.  The  total  expenditure  of  the  State  of  Wurttemberg  on 
her  penal  institutions  during  the  year  ending  3ist  of  March, 
1898,  was  1,403,905  marks  66  pfennige,  of  which  916,400 
marks  39  pfennige  were  covered  by  their  own  products  of 
prison  labor.  The  average  cost  of  maintenance  of  one  prisoner 
during  the  said  year  was  262  marks  50  pfenniges. 

The  total  number  of  disciplinary  punishments  in  all  the 
institutions  during  that  year  was  1,324.  The  number  of  the 
cases  of  insanity  was  38. 

To  this  description,  which  only  pretends  to  give  an  out- 
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line  of  our  prison  and  penal  system,  I  may  be  allowed  to  add 
a  few  observations  which  I  made  while  studying  the  laws  and 
administration  of  justice  in  this  country,  and  a  comparison 
of  which  to  our  laws  and  practice  I  think  of  interest  to  the 
American  reader. 

CONVICTED    PERSON    MUST   PAY   COSTS   OF   TRIAL. 

1.  According  to  the  laws  of  the  states  through  which  I 
passed  on  my  travels  in  this  country,  the  convicts,  even  if  they 
have  means,   are  maintained  by  the  community  at    a  some- 
times heavy  expense.     This  seemed  strange  to  me.     It  is  a 
principle  of  our  law  that  the  person  convicted  of  a  crime  has 
to  pay  not  only  for  the  expenses  of  his  trial,  but  also  for  the 
expenses  of  the  execution  of  his    sentence.     To    our  law  it 
seems  just  that  a  man  ought  to  bear  the  consequences  of  his 
breaking  the  laws  of  the  community  in  this  direction,  instead 
of  adding  to  his  criminal  doing  the  burden  of  his  maintenance 
by    the   community.     This    principle   of   course   is    without 
practical  value  in  the  majority  of  cases,  as  convicts  usually 
have   no   property.     But   everywhere    men    of  means — even 
millionaires  once  in  awhile  go  to  prison,  and  they  must  pay 
their  board  and  lodging  there.     This  reduces  the  average  cost 
of  maintenance  of  the  institutions  considerably. 

2.  The  imposition  of  a  fine  in  this  country  in  very  many 
cases  has  the  effect  of  a  sentence  of  imprisonment,  because  the 
man  is  imprisoned  if  he  happens  not  to  have  the  money  or  a 
friend    to   pay    for  him  right  at  the  day  of  the.  trial  in  the 
court  house.     It  seems  hard  on  the  defendant  that  this  rather 
accidental  circumstance  ought  to  decide  the  question  of  fine 
or   imprisonment.     The   German    law    takes   the   view    that 
imprisonment  takes  the  way  of  the  fine  only  in  the  case  of 
impossibility  of  its  payment  by  the  defendant,  which  impossi- 
bility has  to  be  established  by  the  fruitless  expiration  of  some 
time,    during   which    the   man    can  pay  his   fine.     For  this 
impossibility  is  certainly  not  to  be  presumed  because  of  the 
fact  that  the  man  cannot  pay  immediately  after  his  trial.     As 
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the  fine  effectively  ought  to  avoid  imprisonment,  our  judges 
often  ask  the  defendant :  "  Can  you  pay  a  fine  ?  You  do  not 
need  to  pay  it  right  now  ;  you  can  make  it  in  three  or  four 
weeks.  How  much  money  do  you  earn  ? "  etc.  Then  the 
sentence  runs  like  this  :  "The  defendant,  John  Green,  because 
of  such  and  such  a  misdemeanor,  is  sentenced  to  pay  a  fine  of 
twenty  marks,  in  place  of  which  fine,  in  case  of  its  being  not 
collectible,  an  imprisonment  of  four  days  in  jail  will  hold." 
Usually  some  weeks  afterwards  the  clerk  of  the  court  sends 
the  man  a  notice :  "  You  will  have  to  appear  to  serve  your 
sentence  from  such  and  such  a  day  on,  if  you  do  not  pay  your 
fine  'till  then."  The  judge,  in  whose  discretion  it  is  to 
determine  the  duration  of  this  time,  can  prolong  it  to  a 
moderate  extent  on  the  application  of  the  defendant ;  for 
instance,  he  will  not  send  a  farm  hand  to  prison  in  harvest 
time,  or  a  laborer  away  from  a  good  job,  or  a  woman  in  an 
advanced  state  of  pregnancy.  This  way  the  majority  of  the 
fines  is  paid  ;  the  man  who  has  often  to  work  hard  and  to 
save  in  order  to  avoid  imprisonment  which  threatens  him, 
gets  a  good  lesson.  This  lesson,  as  a  rule,  has  a  better  effect 
than  the  usually  pernicious  short  terms  of  a  jail  sentence.  Of 
course,  in  case  of  vagrants,  and  in  any  case  where  there  is 
reason  to  believe  the  man  will  run  away  if  let  at  large,  we  do 
not  impose  fines  at  all. 

3.  Although  it  is  considered  of  high  importance  every- 
where that  judges  and  prosecuting  attorneys  ought  to  have  a 
little  idea  of  prisons  and  prison  life  in  order  to  appreciate 
what  their  sentences  really  mean,  it  is  well  known  that  as  a 
rule  they  do  not  know  very  much  of  it.  To  change  this  the 
Secretary  of  the  Department  of  Justice  of  Wurttemberg  has 
adopted  a  new  scheme,  which  works  very  nicely  and  which  is 
being  copied  in  other  German  states. 

The  said  secretary  assigns  on  application  any  judge  or 
prosecuting  attorney  to  a  prison,  usually  for  a  few  months  and 
not  more  than  two  to  one  prison  at  a  time,  so  that  they  might 
have  something  to  do.  This  facility  is  very  much  used,  as  the 
said  officials,  besides  receiving  their  ordinary  salary  during 
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that  time  of  voluntary  imprisonment,  like  the  change  in  the 
work,  and  because  they  have  an  easier  time  in  these  institu- 
tions. The  warden  or  superintendent  has  to  offer  them  every 
facility  to  look  after  everything  and  to  discharge  his  own 
duties.  He  therefore,  as  a  rule,  is  pleased  by  such  an  assign- 
ment also.  This  was  the  way  I  got  acquainted  with  our 
prison  life  and  management. 

If  I  have  been  able  to  offer  anything  of  interest  to  the 
honorable  ladies  and  gentlemen  who  are  connected  with  the 
prison  affairs  of  this  country,  it  will  afford  me  the  highest 
satisfaction.  It  will  give  me  great  pleasure  to  subserve  the 
cause  of  prison  reform  by  giving  any  further  information 
about  the  German  side  of  the  subject  which  might  be  desired 
by  prison  officials  or  associations. 

With  a  warm  farewell  greeting  to  this  country  which  I 
have  learned  to  like  so  well  that  I  feel  very  sorrv  I  have  to 
leave  it  in  a  few  days,  I  unite  the  expression  of  my  sincere 
sympathy  and  high  appreciation  of  the  work,  aims  and  the 
success  of  the  National  Prison  Association  of  the.  United 
States. 
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ENGLISH    PRISONS. 

BY  E.    C.    FRISBIE,    HARTFORD  MEMBER   OF  BOARD   OF  DIRECTORS 
CONNECTICUT  STATE  PENITENTIARY. 

All  English  prisons  since  1885  have  been  under  Crown 
management  and  under  direct  supervision  of  the  Home  Secre- 
tary. All  prisons  are  now  built  to  radiate  from  one  common 
centre.  Each  wing  has  cells  on  the  outside  so  that  the  cells 
have  direct  air  and  direct  light,  a  wide  corridor  between  the 
cells. 

At  Pentonville  the  cells  are  thirteep  feet  long,  seven  feet 
wide  and  nine  feet  high,  giving  819  cubic  feet  of  air.  The 
law  at  present  requires  that  all  cells  in  new  prisons  shall 
contain  not  less  than  820  cubic  feet  of  air. 

For  the  first  month  a  convict  is  shut  in  a  cell  alone  and 
is  confined  there  all  day  except  when  at  exercise.  This  is 
not  a  rule  of  the  prison,  but  a  measure  regulated  by  law. 
After  the  first  month  he  is  given  regular  work. 

Pentonville  is  a  short  term  prison.  If  a  party  is  sentenced 
there  for  a  longer  term  than  three  years,  he  is  at  the  end  of 
that  time  sent  to  one  of  the  penal  institutions  in  another 
section  of  the  kingdom. 

Life  prisoners  and  those  sentenced  for  a  longer  term  than 
twenty  years,  always  have  their  cases  considered  at  the  end  of 
twenty  years.  The  Home  Secretary  is  obliged,  to  do  this  by 
law,  and  a  life  prisoner  may  be  let  out  on  ticket-of-leave.  He 
generally  is  paroled. 

All  penal  prisons  have  four  grades.  A  convict  enters  on 
the  fourth  grade.  At  the  end  of  twelve  months  if  he  has 
earned  2,920  marks,  an  average  of  eight  marks  per  day  for 
each  day  of  the  year,  he  passes  up  into  the  third  class.  At 
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the  end  of  each  succeeding  twelve  months,  under  like  condi- 
tions he  is  advanced  respectively  to  the  second  and  first  classes. 

No  dark  cells — they  are  forbidden  by  law.  The  cat  and 
birch  are  both  in  use,  but  can  only  be  used  by  authority  of  or 
under  direction  of  the  visiting  magistrates  or  justices. 

Convicts  may  have  their  hands  handcuffed  with  their 
hands  behind  their  backs  for  twenty-four  hours  only.  They 
cannot  be  chained  to  the  wall. 

The  Pentonville  prison  is  not  self-supporting  because  of 
the  short  term  sentences,  varying  from  one  day  to  three 
years.  Penal  prisons  are  not  quite  self-supporting,  but  nearly 
so.  Insane  prisoners  are  sent  to  criminal  lunatic  asylums, 
and  are  more  carefully  watched  than  the  sane  criminals. 

London  has  five  prisons  like  Pentonville,  averaging  about 
1,000  population  each.  Portland  prison  now  has  about  1,000 
convicts,  formerly  1,600.  All  iron  cells  have  been  condemned 
because  they  are  too  small.  The  new  cells  contain  from  two 
and  a  half  to  three  and  a  half  times  the  amount  of  cubic  feet 
of  air  found  in  many  of  our  prisons.  They  are  now  using  the 
large  stone  cells.  At  Pentonville  nearly  all  closets  in  the 
cells  have  been  taken  out.  At  Pentonville  they  manufacture 
tinware,  brushes,  baskets,  do  laundry  work,  etc. 

Treadmills  are  used  in  all  the  London  prisons,  not  the 
penal  institutions.  Are  used  by  men  for  the  first  month  only. 
One  hundred  and  thirty  on  the  wheel  at  one  time  at  Pen- 
tonville. 

The  above  information  was  very  kindly  given  me  by 
Captain  Johnson,  Governor  of  the  Pentonville  Prison,  London. 
He  stated  the  indeterminate  system  had  been  talked  of,  not 
much  done.  Captain  Johnson  thought  the  idea  a  good  one 
and  would  like  to  see  it  put  in  force. 

REMISSION   OF  SENTENCE. 

A  convicted  prisoner  sentenced  to  imprisonment,  on  or  after  the  1st 
May,  1899,  whether  by  one  sentence  or  cumulative  sentences,  for  a  period 
exceeding  six  calendar  months,  shall  be  eligible,  by  special  industry  and 
good  conduct,  to  earn  a  remission  of  a  portion  of  his  imprisonment  not 
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exceeding  one-fourth  of  the  period  remaining  after  he  has  served  six  calendar 
months",  and  on  his  discharge  he  shall  be  furnished  with  a  Certificate  by  the 
Governor  that  he  has  been  released  under  Section  8  of  the  Prison  Act,  1898. 


ABSTRACT     OF    THE     REGULATIONS     RELATING    TO    THE 

TREATMENT   AND   CONDUCT   OF   CONVICTED 

PRISONERS. 

1.  Prisoners  shall  preserve  silence. 

2.  They  shall   not  communicate,  or  attempt  to  do  so, 
with  one  another,  or  with  any  strangers  or  others  who-  may 
visit  the  prison. 

3.  They  shall  obey  such  regulations  as  regards  washing, 
bathing,  and  in  the  case  of  male  prisoners,  hair-cutting  and 
shaving,  as  may  from  time  to  time  be  established,  with  a  view 
to  the  proper  maintenance  of  health  and  cleanliness. 

4.  They  shall  keep  their  cells,  utensils,   clothing, and 
bedding,  clean,  and  neatly  arranged  ;  and  shall,  when  required, 
clean  and  sweep  the  yards,  passages,  and  other  parts  of  the 
prison. 

5.  If  any  prisoner  has  any  complaint  to  make  regarding 
the  diet,  it  must  be  made  immediately  after  a  meal  is  served. 
Frivolous  and  groundless  complaints,  repeatedly  made,  will  be 
dealt  with  as  a  breach  of  prison  discipline. 

6.  A  prisoner  may,  if  required  for  purposes  of  justice,  be 
photographed  and  measured  on  reception  and  subsequently. 

7.  Gratuities  granted  to  prisoners  may  be  paid  to  them 
through    a    Prisoners'   Aid    Society,  or   in  such   way  as   the 
Commissioners  may  direct. 

8.  Prisoners   shall    attend   divine   service   on    Sundays 
and  on  other  days  when  such  service  is  performed,  unless  they 
receive  permission  to  be  absent.     Prisoners  shall  not  be  com- 
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pelled  to  attend   the  religious  service  of  a  church  to    which 
they  do  not  belong. 

9.     The  following  offenses  committed  by  prisoners  will 
render  them  liable  to  punishment : 

(1)  Disobeying    any  order   of    the  governor  or  of  any 
other  officer,  or  any  prison  regulation. 

(2)  Treating  with   disrespect  any   officer  or  servant  of 
the  prison,  or  any  visitor,  or  any  person  employed  in  connec- 
tion with  the  prison  or  works. 

(3)  Being  idle,  careless,  or  negligent  at  work,  or  refusing 
to  work. 

(4)  Being  absent  without  leave  from  divine  service,  or 
prayers,  or  school  instruction. 

(5)  Behaving  irreverently  at  divine  service,  or  prayers. 

(6)  Swearing,  cursing,  or  using  any  abusive,  insolent, 
threatening,  or  other  improper  language. 

(7)  Being  indecent  in  language,  act  or  gesture. 

(8)  Committing  a  common  assault  upon  another  prisoner. 

(9)  Conversing    or    holding    intercourse    with    another 
prisoner  without  authority. 

(10)  Singing,  whistling,    or    making   any    unnecessary 
noise,  or  giving  any  unnecessary  trouble. 

(n)     Leaving  his  cell  or  other  appointed  location,  or  his 
place  of  work,  without  permission. 

(12)  In  any  way  disfiguring  or  damaging  any  part  of 
the  prison,  or  any  article  to  which  he  may  have  access. 

(13)  Committing  any  nuisance. 

(14)  Having  in  his  cell  or  possession  any  article  he  is 
not  allowed  to  have. 

(15)  Giving    to    or    receiving    from    any    prisoner   any 
article  whatever  without  leave. 

(16)  In  any  other  way  offending  against  good  order  and 
discipline. 

(17)  Attempting  to  do  any  of  the  foregoing  things. 

(18)  Personal  violence  to  a  fellow  prisoner. 

(19)  Grossly  offensive  or  abusive  language  to  any  officer 
or  servant  of  the  prison. 
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(20)  Wilfully  or  wantonly  breaking  the  prison  windows, 
or  otherwise  destroying  the  prison  property. 

(21)  When  under  punishment,  wilfully  making  a  dis- 
turbance tending  to  interrupt  the  order  and  discipline  of  the 
prison. 

(22)  Any  other  act  of  gross  misconduct  or  insubordi- 
nation requiring  to  be  suppressed  by  extraordinary  means. 

(23)  Escaping  or  attempting  to  escape  from  prison. 

10.  The  following  offenses  committed  by  male  prisoners 
will  render  them  liable  to  corporal  punishment : 

(1)  Mutiny  or  incitement  to  mutiny. 

(2)  Gross  personal  violence  to  any  officer  or  servant  of 
the  prison. 

11.  Prisoners  may,  if  they  desire,  have   an    interview 
with  the  governor  or  superior  authority,  to  make  complaints 
or  prefer  requests ;  and  the  governor  shall  redress  any  grievance 
or  take  such  steps  as  may  seem  necessary. 

12.  Any    prisoner   wishing    to   see   a   member   of  the 
Visiting  Committee  shall  be  allowed  to  do  so  on  the  occasion 
of  his  next  occurring  visit  to  the  prison. 

\  o.  139. 
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ABSTRACT   OF   THE   REGULATIONS   RELATING   TO 

THE   TREATMENT   AND    CONDUCT 

OF   DEBTORS. 

i.  A  debtor  prisoner  shall  at  all  times,  except  when  at 
chapel  or  exercise,  occupy  the  cell  assigned  to  him. 

i.  He  shall  receive  the  allowance  of  food  prescribed  for 
offenders  of  the  first  division  who  do  not  maintain  themselves. 

3.  He  shall    be  permitted    to    wear    his  own  clothing, 
unless  it   is  unfit    for    use.     The  prison   dress    for   a  debtor 
prisoner  who  does  not  wear  his  own  clothing  shall  be  of  a 
different  color  from  that  of  convicted  prisoners. 

4.  He  shall  not  be  compelled  either  to  have  his  hair  cut  or 
(if  he  usually  wears  his  beard,  &c.)  to  shave,  except  on  account 
of  vermin  or  dirt,  or  when  the  medical  officer  deems  it  neces- 
sary on  the  ground  of  health  and  cleanliness  ;  and  his  hair 
shall  not  be  cut  closer  than  may  be  necessary  for  the  purpose 
of  health  and  cleanliness. 

5.  The  beds  of  debtors  shall  be  made  and  the  rooms  and 
'yards  in  their  occupation  shall  be  swept  and  cleaned  by  them 

every  morning.     The  furniture  and  utensils  appropriated  to 
their  use  shall  be  kept  clean  and  neatly  arranged  by  them. 

6.  A  debtor  prisoner  shall  be  required  to  work,  either 
at  his  own  trade  or  profession,  provided  his  employment  does 
not  interfere  with  the  regulations  of  the  prison,  or  at  work  of 
an  industrial  or  manufacturing  nature,  and  he  shall  be  allowed 
to  receive  the  whole  of  his  earnings  subject  to  a  deduction  for 
the  cost  of  his  maintenance,  and  for  the  use  of  implements 
when  furnished  by  the  prison. 

7.  Debtor  prisoners  will  be  permitted  to  exercise  in  the 
forenoon  and  afternoon  of  each  day,  for  such  periods  as  the 
circumstances  of  the  prison  will  permit;  and  when  at  exercise 
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they  may,  if  they  prefer  it,  associate  together  in  an  orderly 
manner. 

8.  A  debtor  may  receive  and  write  a  letter  once  a  week, 
and  be  visited  within  the  same  period  for  quarter  of  an  hour 
by  one  or,  if  circumstances  permit,  by  two  relations  or  friends. 
But  at  the  discretion  of  the  Visiting  Committee  he  may  write 
or  receive  additional  letters  or  receive  additional  visits,  which 
visits  may  also  be  extended  and  the  number  of  visitors  may 
be  increased  by  the  same  authority. 

9.  Any  such  prisoner  may  see  or  communicate  with  his 
friends  by  letter,  for  the  bona  fide  purpose  of  obtaining  his 
release ;    and  for  this  purpose  any  request  from  his  wife  or 
relative  or  legal  adviser  to  visit  him  shall  be  granted  at  any 
reasonable  hour  of  the  day. 

10.  A  prisoner  who  is  attended  or  visited  by  a  minister 
of  a   church    or    persuasion    differing   from  the    Established 
Church,  shall  not  be  compelled  to  attend  any  religious  services 
except  those  of  the  said  church  or  persuasion  ;  but,  subject  to 
this  proviso,  he  shall  attend  divine  service  on  Sundays  and  on 
other  days  when  such  service  is  performed,  unless  prevented 
by  illness  or  excused  by  the  Visiting  Committee  or  Governor 
for  any  other  reason. 

11.  Debtors  shall  also  be  subject  to  any  general  rules 
made  by  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  government  of  prisons. 

12.  The  Visiting  Committee  or  Governor,  before  grant- 
ing any  permission  which  they  are  authorized  to  grant,  shall 
satisfy  themselves  that  it  can  be  granted  without  interfering 
with  the  security,  good  order  and  government  of  the  prison, 
and  prisoners  therein  ;    and  if  after  it  has  been  granted  its 
continuance  seems  likely  to  cause  any  such  interference,  or 
the  prisoner  has  abused  such  permission,  or  been  guilt^   of 
any  misconduct,    the    Visiting    Committee    may  suspend    or 
withdraw  such  permission. 

13.  Any    prisoner   wishing    to    see   a    member    of  the 
Visiting  Committee  shall  be  allowed  to  do  so  on  the  occasion 
of  his  next  occurring  visit  to  the  prison. 

Jfo.  26. 
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ABSTRACT     OF    THE    REGULATIONS    RELATING    TO     THE 

TREATMENT   AND   CONDUCT   OF   OFFENDERS 

OF   THE   SECOND    DIVISION. 

1.  An  offender  of  the  Second  Division  shall,  as  far  as 
possible,  be  kept  apart  from  other  classes  of  prisoners. 

2.  An    offender    of    the     Second    Division    shall,    on 
reception,  be  required  to  take  a  bath,  unless,  on  application, 
the   Governor  decides  that  it  is  unnecessary,  or   unless  the 
Medical    Officer  states  that  it  is,  for  medical  reasons,  unad- 
visable. 

3.  An  offender  of  the  Second  Division  shall  at  all  times, 
except  when    at    chapel    or  exercise,  or  in    associated  labor, 
occupy  the  cell  assigned  to  him. 

4.  An  offender  of  the  Second  Division  shall  receive  the 
allowance  of  food  prescribed  for  offenders  of  the  First  Division 
who  do  not  maintain  themselves. 

5.  An  offender  of  the  Second  Division  shall  not  be  com- 
pelled either  to  have  his  hair  cut  or  (if  he  usually  wears  his 
beard,  &c.)  to  shave,  except  on  account  of  vermin  or  dirt,  or 
when  the  Medical  Officer  deems  it  necessary  on  the  ground  of 
health  and  cleanliness ;  and  his  hair  shall  not  be  cut  closer 
than  may  be  necessary  for  the  purposes  of  health  and  clean- 
liness. 

6.  The  beds  of  offenders  of  the  Second  Division  shall 
be  made,  and  the  rooms  and  yards  in  their  occupation  shall 
be  swept  and  cleaned  by  them  every  morning.     The  furniture 
and  utensils  appropriated  to  their  use  shall  be  kept  clean  and 
neatly  arranged  by  them. 

7.  An  offender  of  the   Second    Division    shall  wear  a 
prison  dress   of  a  different  color    from    that  worn    by  other 
classes  of  prisoners. 
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8.  An  offender   of  the   Second    Division    shall  not  be 
deprived   of  his  mattress  during  any   part    of  his   sentence 
except  for  misconduct. 

9.  An  offender  of  the  Second  Division  shall  be  employed 
at  work  of  an  industrial  or  manufacturing  nature,  and  thus  be 
afforded  facilities  for  earning,  by  industry,  such  remission  of 
sentence  and  gratuity  as  the  rules  allow. 

10.  An  offender   of  the  Second  Division  shall  be  per- 
mitted to  be  visited  once  a  month  by  not  more  than  three 
friends  or  relations  at  the  same  time,  for  a  period  of  a  quarter 
of  an  hour,  during  such  hours  as  may  be  appointed.    He  shall 
also  be  allowed  to  write  one  letter,  and  to  receive  one  letter 
in  each  month. 

11.  An  offender  of  the  Second  Division  shall  also  be 
subject  to  any  general  prison  rules,  except  so  far  as  they  are 
inconsistent  with  the  special  rules  relating  to  offenders  of  the 
Second  Division. 

\o.  25a. 
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ABSTRACT    OK    THE    REGULATIONS    RELATING    TO   THE 

TREATMENT   AND    CONDUCT   OF   OFFENDERS 

OF    THE     FIRST     DIVISION. 

1.  No  person  shall  be  placed  in  this  divison,  except  as 
provided  by  statute,  or  by  order  of  the  judge  or  court  before 
whom  he  is  tried. 

2.  Offenders  of  the  First  Division   shall  at  all    times, 
except  when  at  chapel  or  exercise,  occupy  the  cell  or  room 
assigned  to  them. 

3.  They   shall    be    kept    apart    from    other   classes    of 
prisoners. 

4.  They  shall  be  permitted  by  the  Visiting  Committee 
to  supply  their  own  food  on  giving  due  notice  beforehand  at 
the  time  required;  but  the  Governor  shall  not  issue  any  prison 
allowance  of  food  at  any  meal  if  they  procure  or  receive  food 
at  their  own  expense.     All  articles  of  food  shall  be  received 
only  at  the  prescribed  times  ;  they  shall  be  inspected  by  the 
prison    officers,    and    be  subject  to    necessary  restrictions    to 
prevent  luxury  or  waste.     No  prisoner  shall  be  permitted  to 
receive,  within  the  twenty-four  hours,  more  than  one  pint  of 
malt  liquor,  fermented  liquor,  or,  if  an  adult,  half  a  pint  (8 
oz.)  of  wine  ;  only  cooked  food  can  be  received,  and  no  article 
whatsoever  introduced  for  the  use  of  such  prisoners  may  be 
sold  or  transferred  to  any  other  person. 

5.  They  may  be  permitted  by  the  Visiting  Committee, 
or    until    the  Visiting  Committee  can  be   consulted,  by  the 
Governor,  to  wear  their  own  clothing,  if  it  be  sufficient  and 
fit  for  use. 

6.  They  shall  keep  themselves  clean  and  decent  in  their 
persons ;  but  they  shall  not  be  compelled  to  have  their  hair 
cut,  nor  (in  the  case  of  male  prisoners)  to  shave,  except  on  the 
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ground  of  health  or  cleanliness,  and  only  to  such  extent  as  is 
necessary  for  those  purposes. 

7.  The  beds  of  such  prisoners  shall  be  made,  and  the 
rooms  and   yards   in    their   occupation    shall    be   swept  and 
cleaned  every  morning.     The  furniture   and  utensils  appro- 
priated to  their  use  shall  be  kept  clean  and  neatly  arranged. 

8.  They  may  be  permitted  to  have  supplied  to  them,  at 
their  own  expense,  such  books,  newspapers,  and  other  means 
of  occupation  other  than  those  furnished  by  the  prison,  as  are 
not  considered  of  an  objectionable  kind  by  the  Visiting  Com- 
mittee, or  by  the  Governor  in  their  absence,  and  pending  their 
approval. 

9.  They  may  be  permitted  (a)  to  follow  their  trades  and 
professions,  if  practicable,  (b)  by  their  consent  to  be  employed 
on  the  industries  of  the  prison.     In  the  former  case,  if  they 
find  their  own  implements,  and   are  not  maintained  at   the 
expense  of  the  prison,  they  shall  be  allowed  to  receive  the 
whole  of  their  earnings  ;  but  the  earnings  of  those  who  are 
furnished  with  implements  or  are  maintained  at  the  expense  of 
the  prison  shall  be  subject  to  a  deduction,  to  be  determined 
by  the  Commissioners,  for  the  use  of  implements  and  the  cost 
of  maintenance.     In  the  latter  case  they  shall  be  entitled  to 
earn  such  remission  of  sentence  and  gratuity  as  the  rules  allow. 

10.  They  may  be  visited  by  not  more  than  three  friends 
once  a  fortnight  for  fifteen  minutes,  and  may  write  and  receive 
a  letter  once  a  fortnight.     The  Visiting  Committee  may,  by 
permission  in  any  special  case  for  special  reasons,  prolong  the 
period  of  the  visit  allowed  to  any  such  prisoner,  or  accord 
additional  visits  or  letters  to  such  reasonable  extent  as  they 
may  deem  advisable.     The  place  in  which  such  prisoners  are 
visited  shall  not  be  the  same  as  that  in  which  other  prisoners 
receive  their  visits,  if  any  other  suitable  place  can  be  con- 
veniently procured. 

11.  No  such  prisoner  who  is  attended  or  visited  by  a 
minister  of  a  church  or  persuasion  differing  from  the  Estab- 
lished  Church,   shall    be   compelled  to   attend  any  religious 
services  except  those  of  the  said  church  or  persuasion  ;  but 
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subject  to  the  foregoing  provisions,  such  prisoners  shall  attend 
divine  service  on  Sundays,  and  on  other  days  when  such 
service  is  performed,  unless  prevented  by  illness  or  excused 
by  the  Governor  or  Visiting  Committee  for  any  other  reason. 

12.  Any  money  in  the  hands  of  the  Governor  belonging 
to  any  such  prisoner  may  be  applied  to  the  purpose  of  making 
special    authorized    provision   for    him    in    cases    where   the 
prisoner  is  required  to  make  any  payment  in  respect  of  such 
provision. 

13.  The  Visiting  Committee  shall,  on  the  application  ot 
any  such  prisoner,  if  having  regard  to  his  ordinary  habits  and 
condition  of  life  they  think  such  special  provision  should  be 
made  in  respect  to  him,  permit  any  such  prisoner — 

(1)  To  occupy,  on  payment  of  a  small  sum  fixed  by  the 
Commissioners,  a   suitable   room    or   cell  specially  fitted  for 
such  prisoners,  furnished  with    suitable   bedding   and  other 
articles  in  addition  to  or  different  from  those   furnished  for 
ordinary  cells. 

(2)  To  have,  at  his  own  cost,  the  use  of  private  furniture 
and  utensils  suitable  to  his  ordinary  habits,  to  be  approved  by 
the  Governor. 

(3)  To  have,  on  payment  of  a  small  sum  fixed  by  the 
Commissioners,  the  assistance  of  some  person  to  be  appointed 
by  the  Governor,  relieving  him  from  the  performance  of  any 
unaccustomed    tasks   or   offices ;    but   they  shall  first  satisfy 
themselves  that  all  or  any  of  the  foregoing  privileges  may  be 
granted  without  interfering  with  the  security,  good  order  and 
government  of  the  prison  and  prisoners  therein  ;  and  all  or 
any  of  them  may  be  suspended  or  withdrawn  if  their  continu- 
'ance  seems  likely   to  cause  any  such  interference,  or  if  the 
prisoner  has  abused  such  permission  or  been  guilty  of  any 
misconduct. 

14.  Any  prisoner  may  have  an  interview  with  a  member 
of  the  Visiting  Committee  on  his  next  occurring  visit  to  the 
prison. 

15.  Offenders  of  the  First  Division  are  also  subject  to 
all  the  general  rules  in  force  in  the  prison,  except  so  far  as 
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they  are  inconsistent  with  the  special  regulations  for  that  class 
of  prisoners. 
Xo.  25. 


NOTICE. — VISITS   AND   COMMUNICATIONS   TO   CONVICTED 
PRISONERS. 

Visits  to  convicted  prisoners  are  allowed  only  in  accord- 
ance with  certain  regulations,  of  which  the  following  para- 
graphs numbered  i  to  6  are  an  abstract. 

If  the  friends  of  a  prisoner  reside  at  a  distance  from  the 
prison,  they  should,  before  visiting,  communicate  with  the 
Governor,  in  order  to  ascertain  whether  the  visit  can  be 
allowed  under  these  regulations.  If  the  prisoner  may  receive 
a  visit,  a  visiting  order  will  be  sent  to  the  friends  stating 
visiting  hours  and  other  rules  for  the  regulation  of  visits. 

1.  A  convicted  prisoner,  after  two  months  of  the  term  of 
his  sentence  have  expired,  shall,  provided  his  conduct  and 
industry  have  been  satisfactory,  be  allowed   to  communicate 
with  his  relatives  and  respectable  friends  by  letter,  and  to 
receive  a  visit  of  twenty  minutes.     He  may  afterwards  receive 
and  write  a  letter  and  receive  a  visit  of  half  an  hour  at  inter- 
vals of  not  more  than  six  weeks,  if  he  shall  have  earned  the 
privilege  by  good  conduct  and  industry. 

2.  These  privileges  may  be  forfeited  at  any  time  for 
misconduct  or  breach  of  regulations  of  the  prison. 

3.  No  other  person  shall  be  allowed  to  communicate 
with  a  prisoner  except  by  special  authority. 

4.  No  visitor  shall  be  admitted  until  he  has  given  his 
name  and  address,  and  relationship  to,  or  connection  with  the 
prisoner,  if  any,  and  these  particulars  shall  be  duly  recorded. 
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5.  No  person  shall  be  allowed  to  visit  a  prisoner  on  a 
Sunday,  except  in  cases  of  emergency. 

6.  If  any  person  is  committed  to  prison  in  default  of  the 
payment  of  any  sum  which  he  is  ordered  to  pay,  such  person 
shall  be  allowed  to  communicate  by  letter  with,  and  to  see  any 
of  his  friends,  at  any  reasonable  time  for  the  bonafide  purpose 
of  providing  for  the  payment  of  such  sum,  which  would  pro- 
cure his  release  from  prison,  or  for  a  part  of  such  sum  which 
would  secure  some  reduction  of  imprisonment. 

No.  253. 


SYSTEM   OF   CLASSIFICATION    AND    REMISSION    FOR    MALE 

PRISONERS   UNDER   SENTENCE   OF 

PENAL  SERVITUDE. 

1.  MARKS  AND  REMISSION. — The  term  of  penal  servi- 
tude to  which  each  convict  is  sentenced  will  be  represented 
by  a  certain  number  of   marks,  calculated  at   the  rate  of  6 
marks  for  each  day  of  his  sentence. 

2.  His  industry  will  be  recorded  by  marks,  and  when 
by  industry  with  good  conduct  he  has  gained  the  number  of 
marks  which  represents  his  sentence,  he  may  be  discharged 
on  license. 

3.  Marks  may  be  assigned  to  him  at  the  rate  of :    Eight 
marks  per  day  for  steady  hard  labor  and  the  full  performance 
of   his  allotted  task  ;    7  marks  per  day  for  a  less  degree  of 
industry ;  6  marks  per  day  for  a  fair  but  moderate  day's  work. 

4.  A  convict  whose  conduct  is  either  indifferent  or  bad, 
may  be  fined  a  certain  number  of  marks,  according  to  the 
nature   and   degree  of   the  offense,  and  will  thus  forfeit   by 
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misconduct   some  of  the  remission  he  may  have  earned  by 
industry. 

5.  A  convict  who  by  his  industry  earns  8  marks  every 
day  and    forfeits  none  for  misconduct  obtains,  therefore,  in 
every  three  days  as  many  marks  as  represent  four  days  of  his 
sentence,  and  has   gained    the  maximum  remission  of   one- 
fourth  thereof. 

6.  If  a  convict  while  on  license  is  again  sentenced  to 
penal  servitude,  the  term  for  which  he  was  licensed  will  be 
added  to  the  new  sentence,  and  marks  will  be  calculated  as 
for  a  term  equal  to  the  combined  periods. 

7.  If  a  convict  has  to  serve  a  term  of  penal  servitude  by 
reason  of  forfeiture  or  revocation  of  license,  whether  accom- 
panied or  not  by  a  sentence  of  imprisonment,  such  term  will 
be  represented  by  marks  in  like  manner  to  a  new  sentence. 

8.  A  convict  sentenced  to  penal  servitude  for  life  must 
not,   unless   special    instructions  are  given  to  the   contrary, 
entertain  any  expectation  of  release  until  he  has  completed 
twenty  years.     No  specific  number  of  marks  can  be  stated  as 
giving  a  claim  to  release,  in  accordance  with  paragraph  2,  but 
the  number  assigned  daily  to  each  convict  for  his  industry 
will  be   recorded,    as    well    as  his  forfeiture  for  misconduct. 
His  case  will  be  considered  in  due  course  by  the  Secretary  of 
State  on  its  own  merits. 

9.  On  Sunday  a  convict  will  be  awarded  marks  according 
of  the  degree  of  his  industry  during  the  previous  week. 

10.  A    convict    who    by   his    misconduct    forfeits    the 
whole  of  his  remission,  will  be  liable  to  be  kept  in  separate 
confinement  during  the  last  six  months  of  his  sentence. 

9 

11.  A  convict  employed  at  light  labor  will,  except  as 
especially  provided,  be  credited  only  with  six  or  seven  marks 
per  day,  according  to  his  industry. 

12.  A  convict  in  hospital  will,  except  as  specially  pro- 
vided, be  credited  only  with  six  marks  per  day  on  week  days 
and  seven  on  Sunday. 

13.  CLASSIFICATION. — A  convict  during  the  term  of  his 
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sentence  will  be  required  to  pass  through  the  following  stages,. 
or  so  much  of  them  as  his  sentence  will  allow,  viz.  : 

First  Stage — One  year,  or  until  he  has  earned  2,920 
marks. 

Second  Stage — One  year,  or  until  he  has  earned  2,920 
marks. 

Third  Stage — One  year,  or  until  he  has  earned  2,920 
marks. 

After  which  he  will  be  eligible  for  promotion  to  the 
Fourth  Stage. 

14.  A  convict  in  the  First  Stage  will — 

(a)  Be  kept  in  separate  confinement  until  he  has  earned 
1,460  marks. 

(b)  Until  he  has  earned  1,460  marks  be  employed  ten. 
hours  daily  in  strict  separation. 

(c)  Be  allowed  to  write  one  letter  during  the  first  week 
of  his  sentence  and  receive  a  reply,  and  also  to  receive  one 
visit  during  that  period  ;  and  after  he  has  earned  960  marks, 
may  receive  and  write  a  letter  and  receive  a  visit  of  twenty 
minutes'  duration,  and  for  every  additional  960  marks  earned, 
may  receive  and  write  a  letter  and  receive  a  visit  of  twenty 
minutes'  duration. 

(d)  After   he   has  earned   1,460  marks,  be  eligible  for 
employment  on  public  works. 

(e)  On  reception  at  a  public  works  prison,  be  allowed  to 
write  and  receive  one  letter. 

15.  A  convict  in  the  Second  Stage  will  be  allowed  : 

(a)  To  receive  one  visit  of  twenty  minutes'  duration, 
and  both  to  receive  and  write  a  letter  after  earning  960  marks 
from  the  date  of  his  last  visit  or  letter,  and  to  receive  another 
visit  of  twenty  minutes'  duration,  and  to  receive  and  write 
another  letter  for  every  additional  960  marks  earned  in  this 
stage. 

(b}  The  choice  of  tea  and  two  ounces  additional  bread 
instead  of  gruel. 

(c)     To  receive  a  gratuity  at  the  rate  of  is.  for  each  240 
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marks  earned  in  this  stage,  but  not  to  exceed,  in  the  whole, 
i2s.  in  this  stage. 

16.  A  convict  in  the  Third  Stage  will  be  allowed  : 

(a).  To  receive  a  visit  of  twenty  minutes'  duration,  and 
both  to  receive  and  write  a  letter  after  earning  720  marks 
from  the  date  of  his  last  visit  or  letter,  and  afterwards  at  the 
expiration  of  intervals,  during  each  of  which  he  must  have 
earned  720  marks,  he  may  again  be  accorded  the  same 
privileges. 

(£)  The  choice  of  tea  and  two  ounces  additional  bread 
instead  of  gruel. 

(f)  To  receive  a  gratuity  at  the  rate  of  is.  6d.  for  each 
240  marks  earned  in  this  stage,  but  not  to  exceed,  in  the 
whole,  1 8s.  in  this  stage. 

17.  No  convict  will  be  promoted  to  the  Fourth  Stage 
until  he  can  read  and  write,  except  in  special  cases  which 
must  be  approved  by  a  director. 

1 8.  A  convict  in  the  Fourth  Stage  will  be  allowed  : 

(a)  To  receive  a  visit  of  half  an  hour,  and  both  to 
receive  and  write  a  letter  after  earning  480  marks  from  the 
date  of  his  last  visit  or  letter,  and  afterwards  at  the  expiration 
of  intervals,  during  each  of  which  he  must  have  earned  480 
marks,  he  may  again  obtain  the  same  privileges. 

(£)  The  choice  of  tea  and  two  ounces  additional  bread 
instead  of  gruel,  and  baked  instead  of  boiled  meat. 

(<:)  To  receive  a  gratuity  at  the  rate  of  2s.  6d.  for  each 
240  marks  earned  in  this  stage,  provided  that  the  total, 
including  that  earned  in  the  earlier  stages,  shall  not  exceed  ^3. 

19.  A    convict   who   has   earned    2,930  marks   in   the 
Fourth  Stage,  and  passed  through  that  stage  with  exemplary 
conduct,  may  be  admitted  into  the  Special  Class  when  he  is 
within  twelve  months  of  his  release. 

20.  A  convict  in  the  Special  Class  will  be  eligible : 

(a)  To  receive  a  visit  of  half  an  hour,  and  to  receive  and 
write  a  letter  after  earning  240  marks  from  the  date  of  his  last 
visit  or  letter,  and  afterwards  at  the  expiration  of  intervals, 
during  each  of  which  he  must  have  earned  240  marks,  he 
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may  again  obtain  the  same  privileges. 

(b}     For  any  special  employment  for  which  his  services 
may  be  required. 

(c)  To   receive  an  extra  gratuity  of  ^3  on  discharge, 
provided  he  goes  to  a  Prisoners'  Aid  Society. 

(d)  To  be   recommended    for   an    extra  remission,  not 
exceeding  one  week. 

21.  A  convict  whose  sentence  does  not   admit    of  his 
attaining  the  Special  Class,  may  be  recommended  for  an  extra 
gratuity,  provided  he  has  not  forfeited  more  than  720  marks 
for   remission,    and    has   passed    nine    months  preceding  his 
release   with    exemplary    conduct,    and   avails    himself  of  a 
Prisoners'  Aid  Society  on  discharge.    This  extra  gratuity  will 
not  exceed  IDS.  for  a  convict  under  sentence  of  three  years, 
£1  for  a  convict  under  sentence  of  four  years,  and  £2  for  one 
under  sentence  of  five  years. 

22.  A  convict  whose  license  is  forfeited  by  reason  of  a 
fresh  sentence  of  penal  servitude,  will  not  be  admitted  into 
the  Special  Class,  but  may  be  recommended  for  such  gratuity 
as  his  fresh  sentence  (excluding  the  remnant)  would  render 
him  eligible  for. 

23.  A  convict   whose   license    is    forfeited  or  revoked, 
without  receiving   a  fresh    sentence  of  penal  servitude,  will 
be  permitted  to  earn   gratuity  under   the  Progressive  Stage 
System,  but  he  will  not  be  admitted  into  the  Special  Class, 
nor  will  he  be  eligible  for  any  extra  gratuity. 

No.  153. 
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WEDNESDAY—EVENING  SESSION. 

The  last  session  of  the  Prison  Congress  was  called  to 
order  at  eight  o'clock  by  the  president.  The  Chaplains'  Asso- 
ciation elected  the  following  officers  just  before  the  evening 
session  opened  :  President,  the  Rev.  W.  J.  BATT,  of  Concord, 
Mass.;  Vice- President,  the  Rev.  JOHN  F.  ORWICK,  of  Michigan ; 
Secretary,  the  Rev.  C.  L.  WINGKT,  of  Ohio.  Prayer  was 
offered  by  Rev.  W.  J.  BATT,  After  music  an  address  on  "The 
Prison  as  a  Great  Charity,"  by  WILLIAM  F.  SLOCUM,  D.D., 
LLD.,  President  of  Colorado  College,  was  given  as  follows  : 

THE    PRISON   AS   A   GREAT   CHARITY. 

In  addressing  a  company  of  practical  prison  workers,  I 
feel  much  as  the  Board  at  Washington  must  have  felt  when 
Admiral  Dewey  cut  the  wires  between  his  battle  and  the  men 
who  simply  had  a  theory  as  to  how  it  should  be  fought.  It 
hardly  seems  the  appropriate  thing  that  one  who  deals  merely 
in  theories  about  prison  reform,  should  attempt  to  give  even 
suggestions  to  those  whose  life  is  a  constant  study  of  the 
science  of  penology  on  its  practical  side.  But  I  suppose  it  is 
possible,  now  and  then,  for  those,  who  are  living  in  the  midst 
of  what  sometimes  must  be  the  drudgery  of  prison  manage- 
ment, to  hear  what  others  are  trying  to  think  out  in  regard  to 
the  service  which  they  are  rendering  to  the  community  and 
to  the  state.  The  subject  of  prisons  and  prison  management 
has  been  of  special  interest  to  me  for  a  good  many  years,  and 
it  has  been  my  privilege  to  listen  with  great  advantage  to 
myself  to  those  who  have  been  working  out  the  problem  of 
how  best  to  deal  with  the  prisoner  and  his  crime. 

One  cannot  turn  back  to  the  history  of  prisons  without 
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discovering  that  there  has  been  vast  improvement  in  the  care 
of  prisoners.  As  one  reads  the  history  of  prisons  and  prisoners 
in  Greece  and  Rome,  in  Australia,  France  and  England,  it 
would  seem  as  if  they  were  the  expressions  of  the  most 
barbarous  instincts  of  only  half  civilized  people.  The  story 
of  the  Mamertine  at  Rome,  the  Spielberg  in  Australia,  the 
Plombs  in  Venice,  the  Bastile  in  Paris,  the  Tower  of  London 
and  the  mines  of  Siberia  or  the  dungeons  of  the  Inquisition, 
are  the  story  of  cruelty,  pain  and  barbarism.  There  could 
have  been,  with  all  appropriateness,  written  over  the  doorways 
of  these  historic  prisons  the  inscription  which  Dante  puts 
over  the  doorway  of  the  lowest  hell :  "All  hope  abandon, 
ye  who  enter  here."  One  idea  seems  to  have  dominated 
those  who  controlled  the  prisoners  in  these  prisons  :  to  make 
the  lot  of  him  who  chanced  to  be  so  unfortunate  as  to  find 
himself  in  durance,  as  miserable  and  wretched  as  it  was  possi- 
ble for  the  spirit  of  cruelty  to  accomplish  upon  the  wretched 
prisoner.  It  was  thought  that  the  only  hope  for  society,  so 
far  as  the  prisoner  was  concerned,  was  to  emphasize  the 
heinousness  of  crime  by  torture  of  the  criminal. 

Gradually  it  has  dawned  upon  the  consciousness  of  men 
that  the  prisoner  is  something  more  than  a  mere  criminal, 
that  he  is  a  human  being,  subject  in  one  way  or  another  to 
those  influences  which  can  work  for  the  reformation  of  the 
human  being.  Plato,  in  his  Ideal  Republic,  tells  us  that  the 
best  thing  for  the  state  is  to  reform  the  criminal.  But  the 
world  for  centuries  after  Plato  was  too  cruel  to  pay  much 
attention  to  his  doctrine.  Strange  as  it  may  seem,  the  idea  of 
prison  reform  had  to  wait  until  the  eighteenth  century  before 
men  really  thought  it  worth  considering.  The  prison  reformer 
in  all  time  to  come  will  feel  himself  under  lasting  obligation 
to  Clement  XI,  for  establishing  his  Juvenile  Prison  of 
St.  Michael's  for  boys  and  young  men,  and  the  student  of 
penology  will  read,  as  did  the  famous  Howard,  the  inscription 
over  the  doorway  of  this  old  prison  of  St.  Michael's  :  "  It  is 
of  little  use  to  restrain  criminals  by  punishment  unless  you 
reform  them  by  education."  It  was  that  same  century  in 
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which  Count  Villain  XIV  founded  his  convict  prison  at  Ghent 
and  there  wrought  out  those  great  principles  of  prison  reform 
which  the  world  is  slowly  and  painfully  working  out  in  the 
movements  of  modern  times.  To  him  must  be  given  the 
credit,  more  than  to  anyone  else,  for  laying  down  those  under- 
lying principles  which  are  the  basis  of  all  criminal  reforma- 
tion. I  wonder  if  you  recall  some  of  those  ideas  enunciated 
by  this  great  man  :  "Reformation  is  a  primary  end  to  be  kept 
in  view ;  hope  the  great  regenerative  force  ;  industrial  labor  a 
vital  force  for  the  regeneration  of  the  criminal ;  abbreviation 
of  sentence  and  participation  in  earnings  an  incentive  to 
diligence,  obedience  and  self-improvement ;  the  enlistment  of 
the  will  of  the  criminal  in  his  own  moral  regeneration,  in  the 
hew  birth  to  a  respectful  law  ;  the  mastery  by  every  prisoner 
of  some  handicraft  as  a  means  of  honest  support  after  his 
liberation  ;  the  use  of  the  law  of  love  and  love  in  law  as  an 
agent  in  prison  discipline ;  and  finaly  the  careful  education 
and  industrial  training  of  the  children  of  the  poor  and  of  all 
children  addicted  to  vagrant  habits  or  otherwise  in  peril  of 
falling  into  crime."  It  was  over  200  years  ago  that  this  great 
statesman  and  reformer  enunciated  these  fundamental  principles 
which  today  are  being  worked  out  along  the  lines  of  a  Chris- 
tian ideal  as  applied  to  the  reformation  of  the  prisoner. 

I  want,  tonight,  to  speak  for  a  little  while  upon  the 
theme  of  the  prison  as  a  great  charity.  I  am  aware  that  the 
use  of  this  word  charity  as  applied  to  the  criminal  may  seem 
to  be  merely  a  matter  of  sentimentalism  ;  but  one  who  gains 
the  real  meaning  of  this  word  charity  will  understand  some- 
thing of  what  I  mean  when  I  speak  of  the  prison  as  a  great 
charity.  Charity  is  infinitely  more  than  almsgiving.  In  the 
Christian  sense  in  which  that  word  is  used,  it  stands  for  the 
attempt  to  make  human  beings  into  noble  men  and  women. 
Every  charitable  movement,  if  it  have  the  essence  of  real 
charity,  acknowledges  always  the  possibility  of  transforming 
the  pauper  and  the  criminal  into  human  beings  who  may 
become  valuable  to  society.  All  true  charity  also  recognizes 
that  human  society  is  moving  on  from  era  to  era  into  that 
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which  is  better  than  the  condition  which  preceded  it.  Charity 
is  ever  at  heart  optimistic,  believing  in  the  higher  destiny  of 
the  human  race  ;  it  enters  the  hospital,  the  poorhouse,  the 
shim  and  the  prison,  believing  that  all  true  ministration  has 
for  its  end  the  sublime  purpose  of  making  humanity  better 
rather  than  worse. 

As  one  looks  back  over  the  history  of  the  prisons  of  the 
world  he  finds  on  one  side  a  record  of  cruelty  which  has  for 
its  motive  the  old  Hindoo  idea,  "  punishment  is  the  inspirer 
of  terror ;  with  a  black  aspect  and  a  red  eye  it  terrifies  the 
guilty."  On  the  other  side  there  is  the  work  of  men  and 
women  like  Clement,  Count  Villain,  Elizabeth  Fry,  John 
Howard  and  the  man  of  our  time  who  is  worthy  to  be  com- 
pared with  the  great  names  of  other  centuries — our  Mr.  Z.  R. 
Brock  way.  We  feel  it  as  we  think  of  Mrs.  Ellen  C.  Johnson, 
who  with  her  marvelous  power  could  take  three  hundred 
criminal  women  and  turn  them  loose  into  a  field  on  an 
autumn  day,  and  know  that  every  woman  would  come  back 
to  her  cell  in  the  prison.  The  power  of  Mrs.  Johnson  lay 
in  the  fact  that  she  thought  of  her  women  as  something  else 
than  criminals. 

To  know  the  meaning  of  the  expression,  "  the  prison  a 
charity,"  one  has  but  to  read  the  record  of  these  to  whom 
reference  has  been  made.  Without  sentimentalism,  with  the 
clear  and  definite  idea  that  the  lowest  of  criminals  is  some- 
thing more  than  a  brute,  however  brutish  he  may  be,  they 
have  made  the  world  feel  that  the  best  way  to  protect  the 
state  from  crime,  is  just  as  far  as  possible  to  reform  the 
criminal.  Wherever  they  have  entered  a  prison  it  has  been 
to  apply  the  ideals  of  a  true  charity  to  those  who  perhaps, 
more  than  any  other  class,  need  the  ministrations  and  strength 
of  those  who  serve  fearlessly  and  hopefully  the  unfortunate 
people  who  often  have  both  sinned  and  been  sinned  against. 

The  conception  of  the  prison  as  a  charity  by  no  means 
forgets  the  difficulty  of  the  task  to  which  it  sets  its  hand  ;  it 
is  not  less  severe  with  those  who  need  severity,  and  it  does 
not  forget  to  be  gentle  where  courtesy  and  gentleness  are 
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essential  for  the  transformation  of  the  character  of  the  criminal. 
Charity  ceases  to  be  cruel  even  when  it  is  severe,  and  hopes 
ever  that  the  worst  criminal  may  be  saved  to  a  better  life.  To 
this  end  it  la^fs  hands  upon  every  means  and  every  facility  by 
which  the  criminal  may  be  trained  to  citizenship ;  in  other 
words,  it  recognizes  that  the  prison  is  something  vastly  more 
than  merely  a  place  of  detention  ;  rather  that  it  is  the  scene 
of  an  effort  to  solve,  or  to  help  solve  so  far  as  a  solution  is 
possible,  one  of  the  more  difficult  problems  of  modern 
civilization. 

The  advantage  of  dealing  with  the  prison  as  a  charity  is 
that  it  does  away  with  evils  which  have  always  been  the  bane 
of  prison  management.  First  of  all,  it  does  away,  of  necessity, 
with  the  notion  that  the  position  of  a  prison  official  is  part  of 
the  spoils  of  partisan  politics.  I  do  not  need  to  reiterate  to 
an  audience  like  this  the  disastrous  consequences  of  treating 
appointments  in  prison  management  as  a  reward  for  political 
services.  Such  appointments  too  often  carry  with  them  the 
half-concealed  sneer  at  all  true  prison  reform.  It  will  be 
impossible  to  lift  the  subject  of  penology  and  prison  manage- 
ment to  the  realm  of  a  charity  until  the  politician  is  forced 
to  keep  his  hands  entirely  apart  from  the  control  of  these 
institutions. 

In  the  second  place,  the  notion  of  the  prison  as  a  charity 
makes  much  of  industrial  labor  as  a  regenerative  force.  It 
discovers  that  work,  and  work  which  has  intelligence  in  it, 
is  necessary  in  order  that  the  moral  life  of  the  criminal  may 
be  developed.  It  carries  into  the  prison  those  same  ideas 
which  have  obtained  in  all  industrial  education  for  the  pro- 
duction of  intelligence,  skill  and  industry.  Moreover,  true 
charity  carries  into  the  prison  whatever  variety  of  trades  is. 
necessary  for  the  welfare  of  the  men  and  women  it  seeks  to 
reform.  In  this  connection  it  ought  to  be  said  that  all  efforts 
to  banish  industrial  labor,  and  the  education  which  ever 
attends  industrial  labor,  from  our  prisons  is  a  cruel  mistake 
and  a  great  wrong  to  all  that  makes  for  the  highest  safety  of 
the  community.  The  spirit  of  true  charity  will  some  day  be 
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so  well  understood  that  no  organization,  however  great  its 
numbers  and  its  influence,  will  be  willing  to  take  upon  itself 
the  responsibility  for  the  wrong  it  does  society  by  banishing 
productive  labor  from  the  prisons  of  the  country. 

Thirdly,  the  idea  of  the  prison  as  a  charity  recognizes  the 
varying  worth,  capacity  and  waywardness  of  the  criminal  as 
an  individual.  It  discovers  that  no  two  men  can  be  treated 
just  alike,  and  that,  therefore,  the  definite  sentence,  so  far  as 
time  is  concerned,  is  entirely  a  mistake.  And  hence  it  is 
that  true  charity  recognizes  the  principle  of  the  indefinite 
sentence,  knowing  full  well  that  the  highest  end  cannot  be 
brought  to  pass  without  permitting  the  prison  management  to 
have  the  power  to  use  the  hope  of  liberty  as  another  means 
for  the  regeneration  of  the  criminal. 

I  believe  that  another  end  which  will  be  accomplished 
by  the  introduction  of  the  principle  of  charity  into  prison 
management  will  be  not  only  the  introduction  of  industrial 
labor  into  the  prison,  but  also  the  opportunity  of  the  prison 
worker  to  share  in  the  proceeds  of  the  work  which  he  performs. 
This  will  give  to  him  the  self  respect  of  knowing  that  he  is 
rendering  to  the  state1  something  like  a  fair  compensation  for 
his  own  maintenance.  More  than  this,  it  permits  him  to 
share  still  further  in  the  product  of  his  own  labor  so  that  he 
may  bear  the  burden  of  supporting  those  who  are  dependent 
upon  him  ;  in  other  words,  while  restricting  his  liberty  it 
gives  him  an  opportunity  to  bear  the  burdens  which  every 
child  of  the  commonwealth,  in  one  way  or  another,  has  laid 
upon  his  shoulders.  So  it  is  that  such  charity  develops  in 
the  criminal  the  feeling  of  self  respect  and  gradually  brings 
him  back  to  fitness  for  citizenship. 

A  true  charity  also  recognizes  the  necessity  of  intelligent 
classification  of  all  criminals.  It  does  not  forget  the  earnest 
effort  of  the  one  who  is  trying  to  live  a  good  life,  and  the  one 
whose  nature  is  forever  leading  him  downward.  It  discovers 
worth  wherever  it  may  be  and  also  marks  moral  demoraliza- 
tion wherever  it  appears.  In  short  the  notion  of  a  prison  as  a 
charity  carries  into  prison  management  a  wise  and  clear 
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-distinction  in  regard  to  the  condition  of  each  criminal  and 
treats  him  in  strict  accordance  with  that  condition.  It  is  not 
too  much  to  say  that  true  charity  seeks  to  apply  in  the  pro- 
fotindest  and  deepest  sense  the  principles  of  scientific  prison 
management. 

This  conception  of  the  management  of  the  criminal  class 
also  takes  away  from  the  minds  of  the  people  false  prejudices 
and  misconceptions  as  to  the  real  character  of  the  criminal 
and  therefore  destroys  mawking  sentimentalism  as  with  a 
strong  hand  it  seeks  to  reform  those  who  are  capable  of 
reformation 

I  am  not  forgetful,  in  what  I  have  been  trying  to  say 
tonight,  of  the  valuable  work  that  is  being  done  in  some  of 
the  prisons  of  the  country.  I  shall  never  forget  the  marvelous 
work  of  that  noble  woman  who  recently  laid  down  her  work 
at  the  Women's  Prison  in  Massachusetts,  nor  do  I  forget  how 
the  principles  of  a  true  prison  reform  are  being  worked  out 
with  wisdom  and  marvelous  patience  by  many  of  you  who  are 
gathered  here  tonight,  but  still  it  is  true,  in  a  vast  majority  of 
the  prisons  of  the  country,  that  the  idea  of  mere  deterrence  and 
punishment  furnishes  the  theory  of  prison  management.  Our 
Christian  civilization  moves  on  apace  and  if  there  is  any  thing 
that  is  true  at  the  heart  of  it,  if  there  is  the  hope  of  moral 
regeneration,  why  shall  we  not  make  it  a  working  principle 
in  helping  us  to  solve  one  of  the  most  darksome  problems  of 
all  the  centuries? 


WILLIAM  HILL,  from  the  committee  appointed  to  examine 
the  books  of  the  secretary,  reported  that  they  had  done  so  and 
found  everything  correct.  On  motion  the  report  was  accepted 
and  adopted. 

The  following  resolution  of  thanks  was  offered  by  Secre- 
tary MILLIGAN  : 

The  National  Prison  Association  cannot  leave  this  beau- 
tiful and  historical  city  of  Hartford  at  the  close  of  this  annual 
Congress  without  attempting  to  express  our  high  appreciation 
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of  what  has  been  done  for  our  pleasure  and  profit  during  the 
past  week  ;  therefore, 

Resolved,  ist,  That  we  most  heartily  thank  the  local 
Committee  of  Arrangements  for  their  untiring  efforts  in  our 
behalf;  that  they  have  been  so  successful  in  this  regard  that 
our  having  been  here  at  this  time  shall  be  long  remembered 
with  grateful  hearts. 

Resolved,  2nd,  That  the  reception  tendered  by  the  ladies 
of  Hartford,  amid  the  artistic  and  historic  surroundings  of  the 
Athenaeum,  was  most  kind  and  agreeable. 

Resolved,  $rd,  That  we  hereby  express  our  thanks  to  the 
trustees  of  Unity  Church  and  of  the  Good- Will  Building  for 
the  use  of  the  one  for  the  opening  session  of  the  Congress  and 
the  open  doors  of  the  other  for  our  official  headquarters  and 
working  sessions. 

Resolved,  ^th,  That  we  wish  to  convey  our  sincere  appre- 
ciation of  the  able  and  appropriate  sermon  preached  on  Sunday 
morning  by  Rev.  C.  D.  Hartranft,  D.  D.,  in  the  First  Church 
of  Christ,  which  is  a  building  so  full  of  rich  and  rare  memories 
as  in  itself  to  stir  the  heart  into  worship. 

Resolved,  $ih,  That  to  the  pastor  and  trustees  of  the  First 
Baptist  Church  we  extend  our  thanks  for  the  use  of  their 
church  for  the  Sunday  evening  session  of  the  Congress ;  and 
also  to  the  pastor  and  trustees  of  the  Fourth  Congregational 
Church  for  the  privileges  of  their  beautiful  auditorium  for  the 
Monday,  Tuesday  and  Wednesday  evening  sessions,  when  the 
accomplished  organist  and  soloists  contributed  so  much  to 
our  pleasure. 

Resolved,  6th,  That  we  thank  the  Pope  Manufacturing 
Company  and  The  Colt  Patent  Fire  Arms  Manufacturing 
Company  for  the  great  pleasure  and  information  received  from 
our  visit  so  courteously  accorded  to  their  large  and  busy  plants 
of  skilled  industry. 

Resolved,  "jth,  That  the  accurate  and  unusually  full1 
reports  of  our  daily  proceedings  by  the  city  press  of  Hartford 
demand  our  highest  praise  and  appreciation. 
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Resolved,  8th,  That  the  generous  action  on  the  part  of 
the  president  of  the  street  railways  in  according  to  us  free 
transportation  during  our  stay  here,  has  placed  us  under  deep 
obligations  thereby.  Specially  pleasant  was  the  trip  to 
Middletown  arranged  for  by  the  local  committee,  for  which 
our  thanks  are  cordially  expressed. 

Resolved,  qth,  That  for  the  kind  invitations  to  visit  the 
noted  institutions  of  learning,  and  also  to  examine  the  local 
•city  and  state  institutions,  we  hereby  express  our  thanks. 

Resolved,  loth,  That  to  the  Messrs.  Cheney  Bros,  is  due 
the  highest  appreciation  of  their  gift  of  a  silk  American  flag 
to  each  delegate,  which  shall  be  cherished  as  a  most  pleasing 
souvenir. 

Remarks  endorsing  the  resolutions  and  commending  in 
the  highest  terms  the  hospitalities  of  Hartford,  were  made  by 
Chaplain  Pike,  of  Missouri ;  Colonel  Whitton,  of  Massachusetts; 
Warden  Coffin,  of  Ohio ;  George  A.  Kelly,  of  Pennsylvania ; 
Warden  Chamberlain,  of  Michigan,  and  others.  The  Rev. 
H.  H.  Kelsey  and  E.  C.  Frisbie  responded  in  behalf  of  the 
committee,  expressing  pleasure  that  their  efforts  had  been 
appreciated,  and  saying  that  the  Congress  had  honored  Hart- 
ford with  its  presence  and  the  people  of  the  city  with  an 
opportunity  to  learn  much  of  prison  reform.  Charles  Dudley 
Warner  said  that  Hartford  was  a  city  of  wealth  and  culture, 
hospitable  to  new  ideas.  Everybody  had  not  turned  out  to 
hear  the  discussions,  but  they  had  filtered  through  the  com- 
munity until  the  Congress  might  be  assured  that  it  had  left  a 
deep  impression  in  the  city  for  its  high  intelligence,  practical 
methods,  and  for  its  mighty  good  personal  appearance,  all  of 
which  had  done  much  to  raise  it  very  highly  in  the  esteem  of 
the  people  of  the  city.  He  emphasized  the  discussions  which 
had  hinged  upon  the  indeterminate  sentence. 

General  BrinkerhofF,  of  Ohio,  made  the  closing  address, 
in  which  he  said  that  the  Congress  had  been  on  a  higher  plane 
of  thought  than  any  other  Congress  of  the  association,  and 
altogether  the  sessions  had  been  the  best.  He  had  been 
particularly  pleased  with  Hartford's  reception  to  the  Congress, 
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and  especially  with  the  splendid  reports  in  the  newspapers. 

The  resolutions  were  then  passed  unanimously  by  a 
rising  vote. 

Rev.  E.  R.  Donehoo,  D.  D.,  offered  a  vote  of  thanks  to- 
the  secretary,  Mr.  Milligan,  and  accompanied  the  resolution , 
which  was  adopted,  with  a  jocular  speech  about  the  college 
days  of  himself  and  Milligan. 

Mr.  Frisbie,  chairman  of  the  local  committee,  added  a 
word  of  thanks  to  the  association  for  coming  to  Hartford,  and 
hoped  that  Hartford  might  again  be  the  place  for  meeting  at 
some  future  day. 

The  president  announced  as  the  committe  to  attend  the 
International  Congress  in  Brussels  in  1900  the  following 
gentlemen  :  Z.  R.  Brockway,  R.  W.  McClaughry,  John  L,. 
Milligan,  Charles  Richmond  Henderson,  Henry  Wolfer. 

Warden  Wolfer  suggested  that  the  names  of  Warden 
Wright  and  Gen.  Brinkerhoff  be  added. 

Gen.  BRINKERHOFF. — I  was  one  of  the  two  delegates 
appointed  by  the  President  of  the  United  States  to  attend  the 
last  International  Congress.  As  we  all  paid  our  own  expenses 
there  was  no  reason  why  the  delegation  should  not  be  larger, 
and  the  governors  of  states  were  asked  to  send  delegates,  so 
quite  a  large  number  attended.  I  hope  we  shall  have  a  good 
delegation  next  year.  The  United  States  is  going  to  make  a 
better  showing  than  it  has  ever  done  before.  On  our  return 
from  that  meeting  the  President  of  the  United  States  appointed 
Samuel  J.  Barrows  International  Prison  Commissioner.  He 
is  a  member  of  the  International  Prison  Commission  and 
attends  the  executive  meeting  every  summer.  He  is  doing  a 
great  work.  Possibly  it  may  be  well  that  he  should  also  be 
recommended  by  this  association. 

The  PRESIDENT. — Will  Mr.  Brockway   add  the   name  of 
Mr.  Barrows? 

Mr.  BROCKWAY. — I  will  incorporate  the  suggestion  in  my 
report.  As  I  shall  not  be  able  to  attend  myself,  I  would  like 
to  have  the  name  of  Gen.  Brinkerhoff  put  in  place  of  my  own. 

Mr.  Milligan  said  that  he  had  attended  four  of  the  Inter- 
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national  Prison  Congresses,  and  he  thought  some  other  name 
ought  to  be  put  in  place  of  his. 

Mr.  Charles  Dudley  Warner  said  that  Hartford  had  been 
proud  to  have  the  association  meet  there,  and  the  impression 
it  had  made  was  strong  and  would  be  permanent.  He  agreed 
with  President  Slocum  that  the  keynote  to  the  position  is  the 
indeterminate  sentence.  The  idea  has  begun  to  get  into  the 
heads  of  a  great  many  people  as  a  practical  thing,  and  it  was 
only  a  question  of  time  when  it  would  be  adopted  if  the 
intelligence,  the  cultivation  and  the  pluck  of  the  country 
would  set  in  that  direction. 

Gen.  Brinkerhoff  spoke  of  Prison  Sunday  and  urged  the 
people  to  send  to  W.  F.  Spalding,  secretary  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts Prison  Association,  for  copies  of  Prison  Sunday,  and 
urge  the  ministers  to  adopt  the  last  Sunday  in  October  to 
preach  on  prison  subjects.  He  added  his  gratitude  to  the 
people  of  Hartford,  and  declared  that  this  had  been  one  of  the 
best  congresses  ever  held. 

The  resolution  of  thanks  was  unanimously  adopted  by  a 
rising  vote.  On  motion  df  Mr.  Lytle  the  unanimous  vote  of 
thanks  to  the  secretary  was  also  a  rising  vote. 

Adjourned  at  9:30  p.  M. 
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